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CROLY ON THE RELIGIOUS DESTINIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


We hold it to be a sacred duty to 
call the attention of our readers to this 
sermon. It promulgates grand and 
magnificent truths, which can only be 
forgotten or overlooked at the peril of 
England’s woe ; truths, which every 
citizen of this mighty empire should 
learn, and which ought to be, more or 
less, the guide of the political conduct 
of every one who is intrusted with the 
solemn responsibilities of its franchises. 

The argument of this sermon is not 
altogether new to those acquainted with 
the writings of the eloquent preacher. 
Already he has placed before his coun- 
trymen the solemn lesson of their high 
responsibilities, as the nation to whom 
is confided the keeping of God's truth 
in the latter days. This is the grand 
theme of this @scourse. The parti- 
cular portion of it which is illustrated, 
we shall leave the preacher himself to 
tell :-— 


“¢Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ 
There is no country of the modern world 
in which the truth of this high promise 
has been more emphatically proved than 
in Eugland. And there is no country 
which has stronger reason to found her 
hopes of a vigorous and permanent pros- 
perity upon the increased vigour of her 
religion. 

‘“«In presenting the argument of this 
great truth to you, my brethren, the Ja- 
borious and learned pastors of the Church, 
it is possible that I may tell you little 
which has not already occurred to your 
own minds. But I am not aware that it 
has been used before; and I feel that no 


argument can be superfluous, especially in 
our time, which demonstrates that the 
Church of England, in being made the 
depository of Protestantism, is made the 
depository of a direct gift of God, In 
proving the Reformation to be thus 
the act of an immediate Providence, I do 
not limit myself to itsdoctrines. Its pur- 
pose was, not to give a third revelation, 
but to restore the previous one; to reno- 
vate fallen Christianity. The argument 
is,—that Judeism and Christianity being 
confessedly given to the world by the 
Divine will; the Reformation, given to 
the world under circumstances closely si- 
milar, is, like them, to be regarded as a 
direct work of Heaven.” 


We shall endeavour, before ‘we ven- 
ture on any comments of our own, to 
present our readers with a summary of 
the arguments of the sermon. 


It would be a mere work of super- 
erogation to express admiration of the 
preacher ; one whom our University 
may add with pride to the list of those 
who have nobly redeemed her name 
from the imputations of her enemies. 
Few persons are unacquainted with the 
gorgeous eloquence—the deep philo- 
sophy, and the powerful reasoning which 
distinguish the writings of the rector of 
St. Stephen’s. It is not, however, with 
these qualities, high as is the admira- 
tion which they challenge, that we have 
now todo. Our anxiety is to present 
to our readers the great and solemn 
truth which this christian patriot en- 
forces on his countrymen, with the ear- 
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nestness and the eloquence of a pro- 
phet. 

Regarding the Reformation, as the 
third great interposition of Providence 
for mankind; the revelation of Jude- 
ism and of Christianity, being the two 
first, Dr. Croly proceeds, in the first 
instance, to shew that each of the three 
interpositions was preceded by a pecu- 
liar and appropriate discipline of the 
national mind. 

To prepare the Jewish nation for the 
reception of the theocracy, a peculiar 
discipline was adopted by Providence 
in Egypt. Led by a peculiar dispensa- 
tion into that country, they lived for 
centuries apart from the people, with- 
out mixing with the inhabitants, or ex- 
changing the rude habits of wan- 
dering shepherds, for the civilization 
and learning of the Egyptians. As the 
time, however, drew near, when the 
purposes of God were to be accom- 
plished, a change took place in their 
position with regard to the country. 
Instead of living in total separation, 
they were forced into the closest pos- 
sible contact with the Egyptians. 


« The direct operation of the Egyptian 
tyranny was, to violate the ancient com- 
pact with the Israelite, force him from his 
natural occupation, and make him a la- 
bourer in the fields and cities. But the 
inevitable effect of divorcing him from the 
simplicity, ignorance, and quietude of the 
s ieepfold, was, to give him new know- 
ledge, to quicken his understanding, to 
make him feel the wants, and teach him 
a familiarity with the forms, of civilized 
life. And for those purposes the world 
could not supply a more efficient teacher 
than Egypt, the most opulent and taste- 
ful, the most inventive and learned, the 
most commercial and enterprising of all 
nations. ‘The Israelite, labouring on its 
public works, building its fortresses, and 
employed in those manufactories of whose 
skill such matchless specimens remain to 
this hour, must have rapidly become a 
wholly different being from the simple, 
easily satisfied, and rustic dweller in 
Goshen. 


“It was to a people thus prepared for 
their new condition, civil and religious ; 
thus torn from the monotony and meagre- 
ness of Arab life, like the ore from the 
mine ; and, like the ore from the mine, 
fused into the mould of society, and 
stamped with the image and character of 
civilization ; that the ‘Theocracy was 
given.” 


In the same way, the revelation of 
Christianity was preceded by a peculiar 
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discipline of the intellect. The Augus. 
tan vera is still celebrated as the period 
at which the education of the human 
mind, in all the subtleties of an intel. 
lectual philosophy, was carried to its 
greatest height. 


« It was while this education was in its 
highest ardour, that Christianity was 
given—the especial religion of evidence, 
of argument, of learned research, and of 
intellectual freedom, was given to the hu- 
man understanding, especially awakened, 
invigorated, and refined !” 


Just in the same way the era of the 
Reformation was preceded by a re- 
markable discipline of the human mind. 
Discoveries—all of them what is term- 
ed accidental—united to give an impe- 
tus to the march of the human mind, 
The invention of printing, with its ob. 
vious effect on the spread of know- 
ledge ; the invention of gunpowder, 
which did more to civilize mankind 
than any occurrence in the history of 
our race, by abolishing feudalism, and 
civilising war. The mariner’s com- 
pass, followed by the discovery of 
America. All these things manifestly 
point out a preparation of the human 
mind, providential in its occurrence, 
because apparently accidental in its 
leading impulses, 

This is but a very meagre outline of 
the first analogy. The second is, per- 
haps, still more remarkable. 


«© We come to anotheg characteristic of 
the three interpositio In each, the 
Religion was speedily removed from the 
place of its birth;—in each it was re- 
moved to a location palpably marked by 
security ;—and in each it was committed 
to the charge of a Sovereign of the highest 
rank and personal qualities. 

“« Thus Judzism, commencing with the 
mission of Moses, was speedily removed 
from Egypt ; was settled in Palestine, a 
land especially designed for its safety ; and 
was there placed under the highest of all 
conceivable protections, the direct sove- 
reignty of God, proclaiming Himself King 
of Israel. 

« Thasthe Church of Christianity was 
rapidly removed from Judea; was placed 
in supremacy in the Christian Empire of 
the East, in a capital expressly constructed 
for its throne, and so secure, that it reign- 
ed there for a thousand years; and was 
consigned to the charge of Constantine, 
the first soldier and statesman of his time, 
and the acknowledged master of the civil- 
ized world. 

“Thus Protestantism was speedily 
transferred from the divided and exposed 
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rovinces of Germany to England ; was 
established by the benevolence of Heaven 
in our country as its impregnable strong- 
hold; and consigned to the charge of that 
most renowned Sovereign, whose name 
outshone all Europe in her day, and has 
never been eclipsed during the long lapse 
of centuries, the mighty Elizabeth; THE 
PROTESTANT QUEEN.” 


The third analogy is, that the king- 
dom to which each was primarily 
given, endured exactly until the time 
when the subsequent interposition was 
tocome. ‘The sceptre did not depart 
from Judea until Shiloh came.” ‘The 
empire of Constantine remained until 
the very eve of the Reformation. 


« The religion of the empire had long 
been corrupted ; but it was in that sepul- 
chre that the solitary lamp of the Gospel 
had survived, to be carried to the West. 

« Constantinople was stormed, and the 
Greek sovereignty fell; but not until the 
moment when its successor was prepared. 
It expired, with its hand on the gates of 
the Reformation. 


It is only as a moral that the analogy 
can be carried on to the third interpo- 
sition. 

“ [tis in no vain affectation of prophecy 
but in the simplest submission to the les- 
sons of Providence, that the pulpit pro- 
nounces to England the fate of the Jew 
and the Greek ; if, like them, she shall 
dilapidate the mighty treasure of truth 
entrusted to her ignds.” 


Another analogy may be traced in 
the following :— 


“ Each of the three interpositions com- 
menced with an individual in the more 
obscure ranks of life, wholly uncon- 
nected with the public excitements of his 
time, and bearing the sacerdotal charac- 
ter.—Each was then delivered into the 
charge of a great temporal sovereign ;— 
and each was finally fixed in a church 
establishment.” 

* . * « . . 

“ Even the chronology of the three in- 
terpositions bears no equivocal stamp of 
the exactness, yet the grandeur, of Pro- 
vidence. The birth of Judeism was 
nearly fifteen hundred years before the 
birth of Christianity. The revival of 
Christianity by the Reformation was 
nearly fifteen hundred years after. Thus 
Christianity stands in the central point of 
three thousand years of the especial agency 
of Heaven. Such are the tremendous 
cycles by which Omnipotence rounds its 
career, 

The concurrence, the similitude, almost 
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the identity of those originating circum- 
stances of Judeism, Christianity and Pro- 
testantism, is beyond all question. And 
if we ask why has this concurrence been 
so powerfully preserved, what rational 
answer can be given, but that it was for 
the purpose of marking the three as the 
operation of the same high will? The 
King of nature and mind cannot want 
means of infinite diversity. But types 
and similarities of circumstances are an 
established scriptural mode of appealing 
to the human understanding; and once 
again, the appeal was amply and empha- 
tically made.” 


From these premises the conclusion 
is drawn in the following noble pas- 
sage :— 


“ Thus is our country the depository of 
a direct gift of Heaven; and accountable 
for its protection and honour under the 
heaviest penalties of public ruin. In this 
aspect there is muth to dread; yet, I will 
believe, much more to cheer. No encou- 
ragement can be given tothe human heart, 
more calculated to nerve and elevate all 
its powers, than the conviction, that it is 
contending in the unquestionable cause of 
God; that its object is unequivocally 
holy ; and that whatever may be the hu- 
man results of the struggle, its reward is 
sure with Him « who seethin secret, but 
rewardeth openly.” I will believe that 
the great Disposer of all things has not set 
this glory before England, only to throw 
light on her shame. ‘That he has not 
thus lifted her on the wings of the Spirit, 
only to cast her down. That He has not 
especially bound on her imperial breast the 
Urim and Thummim of the Gospel, only 
that their effulgence might be darkened, 
and that she might incur the twofold guilt 
of a twofold treason,—alike as the head of 
empire, and the head of Christendom. 
On the contrary, it is my gravest impres- 
sion, from the whole course of Providence 
with Protestant England, that it is the 
Divine will to put within her reach an ex- 
traordinary prosperity, unless she shall re- 
ject the boon; that the widest extent of 
empire, the most redundant physical, moral, 
and intellectual opulence, and the most 
high-toned, secure, and universal honour, 
are not beyond the offer held out to her, 
if she will but do her duty in the hour of 
trial. I solemnly believe that that hour 
is at hand.” 


From this the reverend preacher 
proceeds to point out the reasons 
which induce him to believe that the 
Church of England is to be the great 
restorative organ of Europe and man- 
kind. He argues this from the prepara- 
tions which he believes to be now going 
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on in the multiplication of commerce, 
in the rapidity of intercourse by the 
power of steam both on land and water, 
all tending to increase the influence of 
such a positionas that of England ; while 
in the mean time the people of England 
are learning a lesson in the open and 
undisguised exhibition of the principles 
of popery. But even this exhibition 
will not have its effect without the dis- 
charge of their duties by the ministers 
of the church. 


* Pastors of the great Church of pure 
Christianity, the rest must be largely 
done by yourselves, We need have no 
peculiar fear of the progress of Dissent. 
It wants the three principles of ecclesias- 
tical permanency—a fixed creed, a fixed 
discipline, and a fixed revenue. It roves 
over the unsettled territory of the Church 
like the Indian; and like the Indian, re- 
cedes before the advance of civilization. 
But Popery has the three ; and if it shall 
add to them, what it restlessly Jabours to 
obtain, and what it wants alone for su- 
premacy, political power! then, indeed, 
‘let them which be in Judea, flee unto 
the mountains.’ 

‘« This is the true antagonist, the co- 
lossal challenger, with the helmet ‘of brass, 
and the spear like a weaver’s beam.’ See 
the haughtiness and daring of the defi- 
ance. Fifty years ago there were not 
fifty Romish chapels in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Wales ; there are now upwards 
of five hundred in England alone! Ca- 
thedrals are rising: monasteries and col- 
leges are preparing to fill their ranks; 
enormous contributions are levied ; in all 
the vaunted illumination of the nineteenth 
century, Rome is sending back among us 
the morals, the discipline, and the darkness 
of the thirteenth. We must not fall into 
the capital error of mistaking the danger. 
Compared with this solid and progressive 
usurpation, Dissent is nothing. The true 
peril of the mariner is not in the ice- 
island, shaped in chill and obscurity, sure 
to break up into fragments by its nature, 
and vanishing as it meets the sun. The 
danger is in the shoal, growing beneath 
the surface, continually shifting its shape, 
yet continually advancing, till it spreads 
over the waters, and makes wreck inevi- 
table and irretrievable.” 


The conclusion of this splendid dis- 
course we must give in the preacher's 
own words, 


“Tn full contrast to her adversaries, 
the people see the Cauncn or EncLanD 
—with all her ancient majesty unimpair- 
ed, and with even more than her ancient 
vigour awakened ; sustaining the purity 





of her own doctrines and discipline, yet 
allowing to every man the full rights of 
conscience ; ministering to the good order 
of the state, yet keeping aloof from the 
factions and follies of the time; indefati. 
gably labouring for the poor, yet disdain. 
ing to court popularity by a bribe to their 
passions. With new respect and grati. 
tude, they see her, in all the tumultsof the 
period, steadily pursuing her way to the 
public welfare, forming great plans of 
education, gathering the multitude into 
new temples, pouring out her munificent 
charity to her afilicted brethren at the 
ends of the earth, spreading that most ex- 
alted gift of human benevolence, the Bible, 
wherever man can live and be redeem. 
ed; and planting her dignities, her disci. 
pline, and her principles in mighty king. 
doms, yet to reflect her image on a bolder 
scale. Like the sacred tree of India, 
projecting her noble branches far and 
wide, that touch the ground only to take 
root, rise in statelier beauty, and sanctify 
the land with a broader shade. 


“T now close this portion of the argu- 
ment. We may justly challenge the 
common knowledge of all men, to doubt 
that the Church of England, never more 
deserving to hold a high rank by her 
ability and her zeal than at this moment, 
holds a still higher, in the public estima- 
tion, by the immediate contrast with her 
adversaries, I assert that this spontane- 
ous display of the innate evils of both, 
coming on the palpable eve of measureless 
change ; the perverse blindness, arrogant 
impolicy, and rash forgetfulness, in each, 
of the system by whi@® both had gained 
all their advances ; and this too occurring 
at the moment when the great prize of 
all, the national mind, was to be lost or 
won; if it do not argue a higher disposal 
than belongs to man, is one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history 
of error. But the result is not less prac- 
tical; both have lost the confidence of 
the empire. 

“In this instance, as in the Divine 
origin of the Reformation, I look, not to 
single circumstances, but to their conflux; 
to their diversity of origin, and their 
compression into one broad and irresisti- 
ble column of force. We may disregard 
the single curl of the wave; but when 
we see every curl and every wave moving 
in the same direction, when we find the 
whole expanse of things swelling onward, 
we recognise the Tide; we turn from 
the work of chance to the laws of nature; 
we look for the strength that alone could 
coerce and guide that mighty fluctuation, 
and we find it in the skies. 

« The subject still presses on me, but 
I must conclude. I disdain the language 
of enthusiasm as much as any man. 
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shrink, as humbly as any man, from the 
presumption of intruding into the mys- 
teries of the future. But I cannot sup- 
ress my deliberate conviction, that Eng- 
jand, with her pure Religion, her Apos- 
tolical Church, and her Protestant people, 
has been divinely summoned to perform 
a great part in the coming crisis; that 
the sudden and complete exposure of her 
adversaries has been significant; and that 
the British empire, through the Estab- 
lished Church, has been constituted by 
Providence the heir to the duties, the 
privileges, and the promises of Israel. 

«« God will set thee high above all the 
nations of the earth; and all those bless- 
ings shall be upon thee, if thou wilt heark- 
en to the voice of the Lord thy God.” 


We have thus endeavoured briefly 
to give our readers an outline of the 
argument which is here pressed on the 
attention of every Christian patriot. 
The position of England in the provi- 
dential arrangements of the Deity, we 
believe to be the key to the right un- 
derstanding of her politics. To Eng- 
land has been committed the solemn 
trust of keeping God's truth on earth ; 
and the trusts of Providence, whether 
committed to individuals or nations, 
bring with them this inevitable condi- 
tion—that if they be fulfilled, honour 
and safety attend on their fulfilment— 
if they be betrayed, the inevitable 
penalty is ruin. 

We have said that we feel it a duty 
to place the views of this discourse 
clearly before” our readers. We are 
not enthusiasts. We desire to look at 
all matters as matters of plain and prac- 
tical caleulation—introducing merely 
among the elements of our calculations 
the higher relations of human affairs to 
an unseen, but not, therefore, the less 
real world, and the higher duties which 
arise out of these relations; and in the 
very spirit of this calm and unimagina- 
tive calculation it is that we desire of 
all our readers seriously to weigh the 
truths which we have propounded. 

There surely can be nothing in the 
least degree inconsistent either with 
experience or revelation in the suppo- 
sition that God would, in the latter day, 
select one nation to be the guardian of 
his truth on earth. The question, in- 
deed, is decided by experience ; for to 
those who admit that the reformed 
religion is his truth, freed from the 
errors and corruptions of Rome, it 
must be oo that at one period of her 
history England was chosen for and 
did faithfully discharge this high office 
among the nations of Europe. But we 


say that it is not only possible but 
highly probable that in the further 
development of the destinies of our 
race, this nation may still have great 
aud important duties to fulfil 
duties of which it is impossible to 
speculate on the exact nature, further 
than this, that the first of them must 
be to maintain true religion among her 
own people. As faras we can reveren- 
tially gather from the intimations of 
prophecy, we would conclude that just 
as the great purposes of man’s destiny 
were drawing nearer to their final and 
entire development, just so would the 
duties of the nation that knows true 
religion become more distinct and 
marked, and the national responsibi- 
lities of every people be increased. 
For while we speak of the selection of 
one nation, we must not be understood 
to mean that this people should have 
their distinct duties other than what 
naturally arises out of obligations 
binding upon a!l men, united with the 
peculiar position of that country. No 
special duties can arise but from a 
special revelation ; but while it is the 
solemn and bounden duty of all nations 
to advance the cause of true religion 
upon earth, it is evident that just in 
proportion to the power and influence 
of each does the responsibility of the 
duty increase. 


The question, then, as to the duties 
of Englishmen, does not depend upon 
any opinion as to the position which 
their country may hold in the scale of 
future Providence. Our duty, as 
members of a community, is clearly 
to use our every influence, that that 
community may be found using all 
its combined power for the glory of 
our Creator and the good of mankind. 
This duty we have, in common with 
the members of every other state ; and 
it needs nothing more than the simple 
fulfilment of this universal obligation 
to discharge the duties of the highest 
destiny to which our country may be 
called. 

But when we come practically to 
apply this truth, we shall see at once 
what increased responsibility is thrown 
upon Britainand on Britons. We are 
citizens of a state whose moral power 
and physical greatness place her first 
among the nations of the earth. God 
has marked us out for blessing, with 
commercial prosperity, by which the 
treasures of a tribatary world are 
poured into our coffers—with a free 
constitution, that gave liberty to our 
people while the rest of Europe was 
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in slavery—with a people which have 
so long enjoyed the blessings of a true 
religion, that it may almost be said that 
it is their hereditary privilege to know 
their God—with an established church, 
amply endowed and provided with a 
pious and learned ministry, inferior to 
none upon earth, we at once perceive 
the immense national facilities which 
we have for advancing the cause of 
religion, and we learn to estimate the 
immeasurably increased responsibilities 
of duties which are common to us with 
all men. 

And is not the conclusion irresistibly 
forced upon our mind, that this position 
and these blessings have not been 
given us without an object—but that 
it is the design of the all-wise Disposer 
of events that England should signalise 
herself by efforts in his cause. 

Certain it is, that the obligation to 
become the guardian of religioa upon 
earth is one as naturally arising from 
the peculiar circumstances of England 
as any relative duty arises from the 
peculiar circumstances of the indivi- 
dual. 

The church and the country owe 
an obligation to Dr. Croly for this dis- 
course. Our clergy have too long and 
too systematically neglected to instruct 
their people on their political duties ; 
and truths which our ancestors would 
have never dreamed for an instant 
of forgetting, are now left out of sight 
as the mere visions of the enthusiast. 
National responsibilities are unthought 
of. Men exercise the franchises of 
the state without any remembrance 
that they are thus exercising a power 
which is more or less to influence the 
destinies of mankind, and for which 
theyare responsible to their God. The 
neglect of the pulpit is to blame for 
this. Ourclergy have not taught the = 
ple the national responsibilities which 
entail with their individual obligations. 
They have practically told them that 
they did not need the guidance of 
revelation in that act which, of all 
others, most needs an humble reliance 
on teaching from above—the exercise 
of political power. Men talked of the 
separation of politics and religion, until, 
while religion has not become, in men’s 
minds, less political,politics have become 
irreligious. This must be remedied. 
The watchmen of the nation must warn 
the people of all their duties—not 
merely their duties to each other in 
the common and ordinary transactions 
of life, but of their higher and more 


solemn duties to ach other—to al] 
society—to generations yet to come— 
to mankind—and to their Creator, as 
members of the great compact of the 
state. Let this be done by our clergy, 
and it is not in the power of the hollow. 
ness of all her statesmen—no matter 
by what party name they disguise their 
forgetfulness of the principle of truth 
to destroy or even impair the Christian 
Constitution of Britain. 

But we need this from the pulpit to 
infuse a better and more righteous 
spirit into our politics. What a con. 
trast is it to turn from the grand prin- 
ciples put forward by Dr. Croly to the 
policy pursued in the senate, even b 
those who are the advocates of the 
constitution? Where is the boldness, 
the manliness, the uncompromising op. 
position to evil which should belong to 
men who feel that when they resist the 
demolition of our ancient institutions 
they maintain the cause of God? The 
Conservatism that is based on any other 
foundation than this must fall. The 
reformed religion of Britain is the rock 
against which the defenders of her in- 
stitutions must plant the bayonets of 
their resistance, or they will be as they 
have been, driven back from post to 
post—and just so long as they shrink 
from the broad and plain principle, 
that England must act as a nation for 
the advancement of true religion, just 
so long will they be defeated, because 
just so long will they deserve it. 

The real struggle that is now going 
on is, whether England shall continue 
the guardian of true religion or fall a 
prey herself to the powers of evil, which 
it needs no prophetic eye to discern are 
gathering their strength from all quar- 
tersof the earth. Influences areabroad 
among mankind that seek the over- 
throw of religion in the world; and 
if England’s church and _ institutions 
were destroyed, there would then be 
but little in the frail and decaying 
fabrics of popery on the continent to 
preserve even the semblance of oppo- 
sition to infidelity—if popery itself be 
not the form in which irreligion would 
establish its gloomy and terrible ascen- 
dancy over mankind. 

Such are the interests that are in. 
volved in the present struggle. We 
need scarcely stop to observe that such 
are the jinterests that are intrusted to 
the keeping of the Protestants of Ire- 
land. Ireland is now the scene of this 
momentous conflict. If popery once 
established asupremacy here, the great- 
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ness of England is gone for ever. It 
js, then, for the cause of religion on 
earth that we contend. The defence 
that rests on lower grounds than this 


— as 


must be’ weak and vacillating—a de- 
fence of expediency and compromise, 
at once contemptible to our enemies 
and mischievous to our friends. 


THE RINGDOVE, 


Why art thou flown, my gentle dove, 
The nestling I have reared ? 

Who cares for thee in yon wild grove 
As I for thee have cared ? 

No parent bird is there to teach 
Thy callow wing to range ; 

Thou'lt sit among yon sunless beech, 
And sadly feel the change. 


When golden gleams of summer, bright 
O'’er wild and forest lay, 

And the wilderness in leafy light 
Stretched greenly far away, 

With airy gaze I saw thee ken 
Thy native woodland scene, 

And thy mother’s savage instinct then 
Came wildly o’er thy mien. 


That love of shadowy space and height 
Blue heaven and branching tree, 
The ivied roost, the soaring flight 
So fleet, and sorrow free— 
At once, my bird, thy wish I caught, 
As true as words can tell, 
Full oft I've dreamed the same wild thought— 
My spirit knew it well. 


In thought, on wing like thine, full oft 
I’ve yearned to mount away 
Through yonder bright blue fields aloft 
In pure and glorious day, 
To pass unquestioned, onl at will 
O’er forest, mountain, lake: 
I knew thy wish, my bird, and still 
I loved thee for its sake. 


But, ah, too soon thy youngling eyes 
Were turned by yon false glow, 

The surface sunniness that lies 
O’er dim, cold shades below— 

Thou err’dest—as they who fondly dream 
Beneath the parent roof, 

Of joys and new delights that seem 
Gay gleaming from aloof. 


Deceived by each false outward grace 
And glory of the scene ; 

The mask of smiles on every face 
Where the heart is not serene ; 

The flatteries on many a tongue 
When coldness lurks beneath 

Life's pomp—the specious laurel hung 
O’er sorrow, strife, and death. 
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Oh! bird forlorn, in yon fair wild 
Perched darkly and alone, 

Art thou as is the truant child 
Who grieveth to have flown? 

Art thou as they who seek around 
Each promise flattery bore, 

While day by day new griefs are found— 
A home, alas, no more ? 


There shall wild creatures of thy kind | 
With sounding pinion sweep, 

Like blue-winged couriers of the wind, 
The chequering leafy steep— 

And then thou'lt lift thy drooping head 
With sad surprise—alas, 

Thou hast not learned, all wings are spread 
From want and woe to pass, 


Thou'lt hunger there at evenfall, 
And none will bring thee food ; 

And long and low thy querulous call 
Will sadden the dark wood. 

Thou'lt turn to catch some friendly sound 
As lingering hours go by, 

And cast with mournful glance around 
Thy timid, wistful eye. 


The hawk, with martial plumery, 
So gallant and so gay, ) 
Shall find thee on thine orphan tree 
An unresisting prey. 
The pie, the raven, for their own 
Shall mark thy friendless life— 
To such is pity ever shown 
In this world of care and strife ? 
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There is for thee no help—no stay, r 
Till death relieve thy woe ; 8 
Till sun, or storm, or foe shall lay i 
Thy fainting body low. k 
Perchance thy hapless relics then, 8 
All scattered, stained, and few, t 
Shall meet the friendly eye again J 
That watched them as they grew. 8 
J. U.U. v 
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LIFE OF WILBERFORCE.* 


Tis is an interesting work, and one 
respecting which our readers should 
have had an earlier notice, were it not 
for the pressure of other important avo- 
cations. We must, however, at the 
outset, protest against the book-making 
peculiarities by which it is distin- 
guished, as discreditable alike to the 
publisher whose name appears in 
the title-page, and the eminent indi- 
vidual who is its subject. Murray, 
it is understood, outbid his brother 
booksellers in competing for the copy- 
right, by a sum which would have left 
him a serious loser by the transaction, 
if the work were not swelled into five 
volumes, by the wholesale insertion of 
a most rambling, desultory, and almost 
unintelligible journal, and a scattered 
and multifarious correspondence ; and 
hence the heterogeneous character of 
the compilation before us, which may 
be characterised as the “rudis, indi- 
gestaque moles” of the biography of 
Wilberforce, and which so far re- 
sembles the present ministry as that it 
also may be said to consist of “ squeez- 
able materials,” from which, however, 
by judicious compression, (and herein 
it differs from them,) something good 
might be extracted. 

It is much to be lamented that Mur- 
ray did not induce the young men, the 
sons of Wilberforce, to put their papers 
into the hands of some one who really 
knew how to write, and by whom 
something like justice might be done 
to the memory of their respected father. 
As to the young men themselves, they 
should no more have undertaken to 
write his life, than to paint his likeness. 
It is true, no one ought to know him 
better than his own children; but it 
does not, therefore, follow that his own 
children were the best qualified to 
render a faithful account of him to the 
world. To do that effectually it would 
be necessary to deal with matters of 
general interest, upon a comprehensive 
scale, in a manner that would require 
no mean share of the sagacity of the 
politician, the wisdom of the statesman, 
the elevation of the Christian philoso- 
pher, and the knowledge of the his- 
torian ; and of these requisites no one 
can pretend that the sons of Wilber- 


force were possessed. It is, indeed, to 
be lamented that they did not possess 
even so much of them as would have 
taught them to distrust themselves in 
dealing with matters so clearly above 
their comprehension, as were many of 
the subjects which necessarily came 
under review in the biography of their 
father ; and that filial piety, as well 
as historical justice would be best 
consulted, by consigning the task to 
some man of eminence, (were we asked 
to name, we would say, above all 
others, to Robert Southey), by whom 
we have little doubt, something worthy 
of the great Christian philanthropist of 
his age would, ere this, have been given 
to the world. 

He was born at Hull, in the year 
1759, and was the son of a respec- 
table merchant, who could number 
amongst his ancestors some of the 
leading gentry of the county of 
York. From his earliest years his 
health was delicate, and his frame 
feeble, so much so as to be a source of 
perpetual anxiety to his watchful 
parents, who placed him, ut the age of 
seven, at the grammar-school of Hull. 
His earliest religious impressions ap- 
pear to have been derived from his 
aunt, a methodist of Whitfield’s school, 
with whom he spent much time until 
he was thirteen years of age, when he 
was brought home by his mother, and 
“it became an object of his friends,” 
his biographers tell us, “ by the seduc- 
tions of gaiety and self-indulgence, to 
charm away that serious spirit which 
had taken possession of his youthful 
bosom. 

* Et sanctos restinguere fontibus ignes,’ ” 

This was no easy task, although the 
expedients employed at length appear 
to have produced the desired effect, 
and Wilberforce was gradually weaned 
from many of the peculiarities which had 
separated him from the merely nomi- 
nally Christian world. Nor was he 
himself without recognizing a peculiar 
providence in that temporary estrange- 
ment from the ways of holiness and 
peace, as a means of his being con- 
nected with public men, and useful to 
the promotion of public objects. Had 
he not been removed from his uncle’s, 
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he tells us, he would probably have 
continued all his days a bigoted and 
despised methodist ; as matters were 
ordered, a revival of piety took place 
after his introduction into public life, 
by which as a public man he continued 
to be actuated to the latest moment of 
his existence. 

At Cambridge, he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Pitt, of whom we 
have many interesting notices in the 
progress of this memoir, and to whom, 
although Wilberforce never attached 
himself with the blindness of a mere 
aie he appears through life to 
ave been affectionately devoted. He 
had been returned for the borough of 
Hull, (an honour which cost him be- 
tween £8000 and £9000,) but a short 
time before Pitt had been returned for 
the borough of Appleby, and their old 
habits of acquaintance were resumed 
at the club of Goostree’s, which was 
at that time frequented by some of the 
most distinguished men of the day. 
Of the future great prime minister, he 
writes, that though less formed for 
popularity than his great rival Fox, he 
was, when free from shyness, and 
amongst his intimate companions, the 
very soul of merriment and conversa- 
tion. 


“ He was the wittiest man I ever 
knew, and what was quite peculiar to 
himself, had at all times his wit under 
entire control. Others appeared struck 
by the unwonted association of brilliant 
images; but every possible combination 
of ideas seemed always present to his 
mind, and he could at once produce what- 
ever he desired. I was one of those who 
met to spend an evening in memory of 
Shakespeare, at the Boar's Head, East 
Cheap. Many professed wits were pre- 
sent, but Pitt was the most amusing of 
the party, and the readiest and most apt 
in the required allusions. He entered 
with the same energy into all our differ- 
ent amusements; we played a good deal 
at Goostree’s, and I well remember the 
intense earnestness which he displayed 
when joining in those games of chance. 
He perceived their increasing fascination, 
and soon after suddenly abandoned them 
for ever.” 


We pass over that portion of his 
public life between his entrance into 
parliament, and the overthrow of the 
Coalition ministry, when Pitt succeeded 
to the helm of affairs. He had been 
the companion of this great man 
during a tour through France, which 
they visited previous to the outbreak 


of the revolution, when Neckar made 
him an offer of the hand of his daugh. 
ter, the afterwards celebrated Madame 
de Stael, which Pitt declined upon 
the ground that he was already mar. 
ried to his country. Upon their return, 
they found the king groaning under a 
ministry that had been imposed upon 
him, and anxiously desirous of any 
event which might enable him to rid 
himself of the odious burthen. They, 
on the other hand, felt the precarious. 
ness of their position, and were anxi- 
ously casting about for every expedient 
by which the tenure of their places 
might be rendered more secure. The 
India bill was the measure upon which 
they resolved, as best likely, by the 
prodigious patronage which it would 
afford, to accomplish for them their 
object. It was, in fact, intended by 
them to serve just the same purpose 
which was more successfully aimed at 
by Lord Grey in the reform bill. Pitt 
was still no more than a stripling, and 
although already one of some mark and 
likelihood, by no means important 
enough to excite much alarm in the 
minds of the experienced political com- 
batants, who had been men of war 
from their youth up, and who bran- 
dished the weapons of wit and of elo- 
quence, with a power and a skill that 
were almost unrivalled. But they were 
soon made to feel what the virtue and 
the energy of a single man could ac- 
complish, when backed by the royal 
confidence, and sustained by the 
honesty and the intelligence of the 
people. This portion of British history 
will ever be read with intense interest, 
if it was only that it laid the foundation 
of that uncompromising boldness, and 
that heroic perseverance, by which 
Pitt was distinguished in after life, and 
to which, under Providence, England 
owed her preservation. We cannot 
afford to dwell upon it here, further than 
to say, that he was not driven from his 
post by frequent majorities, when his 
great antagonists seemed most to tri- 
umph in the certainty of his defeat, 
and that he waited, with an intrepid 
patience, for the gradual improvement 
of public opinion, which he left no 
means within his power unemployed 
for the purpose of enlightening, until, 
with almost a certainty of success, he 
might venture on an appeal to, the 


people. This he did in due season— , 


how triumphantly, history tells ; but 
we can only afford to touch upon it at 
present so far as Mr. Wilberforce is 
concerned, who was enabled from his 
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position in the great county of York, 
to perform for his friend a signal 
service. 

That great county had not as yet 
declared itself ; and the leaders of the 
Coalition party, from their vast posses- 
sions in it, looked eagerly to its decision 
in their favour, A meeting was ac- 
cordingly called, at which all the aris- 
tocracy assembled. The clothiers of 
Leeds were opposed to the Coalition 
ministry, and an address was proposed 
by one of that body, in condemnation 
of them. On the other side appeared 
Lord Surrey, Lord Carlisle, Lord John 
Cavendish, Lord Fitzwilliam, &c. 


«“ When the proposers of the address 
had spoken, and the Whig lords had been 
heard in answer, the day was far advanc- 
ed, and the listeners were growing weary 
of the contest. At this time Mr. Wil- 
berforce mounted the table, from which, 
under a great wooden canopy before the 
high sheriff's chair, the various speakers 
had addressed the meeting. The weather 
was so bad ‘that it seemed,’ says an 
eye-witness, ‘as if his slight frame would 
be unable to make head against its vio- 
lence.’ The castle yard, too, was so 
crowded, that men of the greatest phy- 
sical powers had been scarcely audible. 
Yet such was the magic of his voice, and 
the grace of his expression, that by his 
very first sentence he arrested, and for 
above an hour he continued to enchain, 
the attention of the surrounding multi- 
tude. ‘ Danby tells me,’ writes Pepper 
Arden, ‘that you spoke like an angel. 
That indeed I hear from many others.’ 
The disadvantage under which his figure 
had at first appeared, from the scale and 
construction of the hustings, was soon 
forgotten in the force and animation of 
his manner. ‘I saw,’ said Boswell, de- 
scribing the meeting to Dundas, ‘ what 
seemed a mere shrimp, mount upon the 
table; but, as I listened, he grew and 
grew, until the shrimp became a whale.’ 
‘It is impossible,’ says one who heard 
him, ‘though at a distance of so many 
years, to forget his speech, or the effect 
which it produced, He arraigned with 
the utmost vigour the Coalition ministry, 
and the India Bill which they had pro- 
posed—a measure which he described as 
“the offspring of that unnatural conjunc- 
tion, marked with the features of both its 
parents, bearing token to the violence of 
the one, and the corruption of the other.”’ 
* His argumentative and eloquent speech,’ 
says a York paper of the day, ¢ was lis- 
tened to with the most eager attention, 
and received with the loudest acclama- 
tions of applause. It was a reply to all 


that had been urged against the address ; 


but there was such an excellent choice of 
expressions, so rapidly pronounced, that 
we are unable to do it justice in. any ac- 
count we can give of it.’ He was dis- 
tinctly heard to the utmost limits of the 
crowd, and interrupted only by an express 
from Mr. Pitt, which without disconcert- 
ing him, enabled him with the greatest 
possible effect to announce to the assem- 
bled county, that by dissolving parliament, 
the king had at that very moment ap- 
pealed to the decision of the nation.” 


He thus not only served his friend, 
but served himself; for the reputation 
which he had now achieved, formed 
his chief recommendation for the re- 
presentation of Yorkshire. He was, 
accordingly, when a dissolution took 
place, put into requisition, and returned 
by a vast majority, at the same time 
that Pitt achieved an object which he 
had greatly at heart, that of being 
member for the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

We now approach that period of his 
life when he became, more seriously 
than he ever had been before, impress- 
ed with the importance of eternal 
things. So soon as he had a respite 
from parliamentary attendance, he re- 
solved upon a continental tour, and 
took for his companion Isaac Milner, 
at that time more known to him for 
native shrewdness, and plain, rough 
common sense, than for the strong re- 
ligious impressions by which he was 
afterwards distinguished. Indeed he 
tells us, that had he known Milner to 
be the decidedly serious man he was, 
that alone, at that period of his life, 
would have determined him against 
him. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
was a book which they agreed to read 
together, and the statements and sen- 
timents there conveyed were such as 
to awaken an interest in the mind of 
Wilberforce, which caused him to sus- 
pect the soundness of his faith, and 
made him anxious to search the Scrip- 
tures, to try whether the representations 
of Doddridge were indeed according 
to the Divine word. If they were, 
while he continued to live after his 
pee course, he could not consider 
imself in a state of safety. 


“ His discussions with Isaac Milner 
were continued throughout this journey, 
until ‘by degrees I imbibed his senti- 
ments, though I must confess with shame, 
that they long remained, merely as opi- 
nions assented to by my understanding, 
but not influencing my heart. My inte- 
rest in them certainly increased, and at 
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length I began to be impressed with a 
sense of their importance. Milner, though 
full of levity on all other subjects, never 
spoke on this but with the utmost serious- 
ness, and all he said tended to increase 
my attention to religion,’ So interesting 
were these conversations now become to 
him, that his fellow-travellers complained 
of the infrequency of his visits to their 
carriage. In this state of feeling he ar- 
rived at Spa, and spent almost six weeks 
in that ‘ curious assemblage from all parts 
of Europe.’ Amongst the rest were many 
of his English friends; and though on 
some few points he now controverted 
their opinions, yet in general he joined 
freely in their ordinary pleasures. ‘ Mrs. 
Crewe,’ he says, ‘cannot believe that I 
can think it wrong to go to the play— 
surprised at hearing that halting on the 
Sunday was my wish, and not my mo- 
ther’s.’ Yet, though his outward appear- 
ance gave little evidence of their existence, 
deeper feelings were at work beneath. 
‘ Often while in the full enjoyment of all 
that this world could bestow, my con- 
science told me, that in the true sense of 
the word, I was nota Christian. I laughed, 
I sang, I was gay, and apparently happy ; 
but the thought would steal across me, 
« What madness is all this; to continue 
easy in a state, in which a sudden call out 
of the world would consign me to ever- 
lasting misery, and that when eternal 
happiness is within my grasp!" For I 
had received into my understanding the 
great truths of the gospel, and believed 
that its offers were free and universal ; 
and that God had promised to give his 
Holy Spirit to them that asked for it. 
At length such thoughts as these com- 
pletely occupied my mind, and I began to 
pray earnestly.’ ‘Began three or four 
days ago,’ he says, Oct. 25th, ‘ to get up 
very early, In the solitude and seif-con- 
versation of the morning, had thoughts, 
which I trust will come to something.’ 
* As soon as I reflected seriously upon 
these subjects, the deep guilt and black 
ingratitude of my past life forced itself 
upon me in the strongest colours, and I 
condemned myself for having wasted my 
precious time, and opportunities, and ta- 
lents.” Thus he returned home; another 
min iu his inner being, yet manifesting 
outwardly so little of the hidden struggle, 
«that it was not,’ says one of his compa- 
nions, ‘until many months after our re- 
turn, that I had learned what had been 
passing in his mind.’ 

“ Upon the 10th of November he 
reached Wimbledon, and as parliament 
did not meet until the following Febru- 
ary, he was much alone, aad had leisure 
to commune with himself. The more he 
reflected, the deeper became his new im- 
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pressions. ‘It was not so much,’ he has 
said, ¢ the fear of punishment by whieh | 
was affected, as a sense of my great sin. 
fulness, in having so long neglected the 
unspeakable mercies of my God and Sq. 
viour ; and such was the effect which this 
thought produced, that for months I was 
in a state of the deepest depression, from 
strong convictions of my guilt. Indeed 
nothing which I have ever read in the 
accounts of others, exceeded what I then 
felt.’ These were now his habitual feel. 
ings; carefully concealed from others, 
and in some measure, no doubt, dispelled 
by company, but reviving in their full 
force as soon as he retired into himself.” 


An interview with Newton seems to 
have completed what his intercourse 
with Milner had so happily began; and 
from thenceforth of him might be truly 
said, that he lived by faith, and that his 
every thought, and word, and action 
was consecrated by a religious purpose, 
Of this decided change in his senti- 
ments he had given an early intimation 
to Pitt, with whom, however, he was 
gratified to find that he could so gene. 
rally agree ; and whatever support he 
did afford the minister must have been 
the more acceptable, as it was now un- 
derstood to be accorded only from 
conscientious conviction, 


But when we have given Wilberforce 
credit for sincerity, for eloquence, and 
for a certain measure of general ability, 
we have bestowed upon him all the 

raise to which he is fairly entitled, 
dis mind was by no means the mind 
of a philosopher or a statesman. ‘The 
mighty problem of government had 
never been pondered by him, with any 
attention proportioned to its depths or 
its difficulties ; nor were his faculties 
of a kind that would have enabled him 
to grapple with it with success, His 
imagination was vivid, his affections 
were kindly, and his religious impres- 
sions were strong ; but interesting, and 
amiable, and important us were these 
qualities and affections of bis mind and 
heart, the commanding intellect was 
wanting, which would have invariably 
determined them to proper objects. 
In him a superficial philanthropism 
supplied the place of an enlarged hu- 
manity, and shed a delusive glare upon 
the visionary projects of reformers an 
revolutionists, which often commend 
them to. his admiration, when juster 
views of human nature, and a deeper 
insight into the workings of the social 
system, would have deprived them of 
all their plausibility, and made them 
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appear, as in reality they were, shallow 
and sophistical, rash and dangerous. — 

Both he and Pitt commenced their 
parliamentary life with a strong bias in 
favour of parliamentary reform ; but 
the minister soon began to see that it 
would be dangerous to unroof the con- 
stitutional edifice, while a storm was 
raging, by which it was rocked to its 
foundations. Not so Wilberforce; he 
was fortampering with the mighty struc- 
ture, at a time when higher wisdom 
would have taught him the hardihood 
of such a proceeding ; and his friend 
the minister was not a little embarrass- 
ed by his honest and importunate, but 
most agers. perseverance, in a pro- 
ject by which, if he succeeded, he 
would have diminished the influence 
of the crown, without increasing either 
the wisdom or the virtue of the peo- 
ple. 

As it is not our intention to follow 
the biographers through the rambling, 
scrambling diary, which they have 
been silly enough to print so much at 
large, we shull state, simply, that it 
affords evidence of the religious watch- 
fulness with which Wilberforce regard- 
ed the movements of his own heart, 
and the intense anxiety which possessed 
him to fulfil, with a scrupulous fidelity, 
all his moral and social duties. Nor is 
it to be forgotten, that he could never 
have contemplated that this journal of 
his savings and doings, would have ever 
met the public eye. It was, obviously, 
undertaken solely for the purpose of 
noting down for himself, such incidents 
as interested him at the time, and such 
phases of thought and action as indi- 
cated the progress of his mind and 
heart in that spiritual knowledge which 
he valued above all things. And such 
a purpose, no doubt, it served. But, 
to use it, as the biographers have done, 
for the purpose of swelling the work to 
its present size, without enhancing in 
the slightest degree the interest of the 
memoir, or communicating any col- 
lateral facts of the least importance ; 
yea, in many instances, tantalizing the 
reader by the suggestion of topics 
respecting which he must feel a 
stirring interest, and only so doing in 
order to produce disappointment—in- 
troducing him to persons of the highest 
rank and station, respecting whom he 
is momentarily expecting the record of 
some important saying, or the narrative 
of some characteristic incident, and 
presently causing them to disappear, 
as if they had vanished in a dream; 
all this isso very unsatisfactory, and even 
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silly,such clumsy botehery in the art and 
mystery of book-making, that we doubt 
not it will be hereafter referred toby the 
historians of “the trade,” as the boldest 
stroke of the enterprising publisher, by 
whom such a jumble of miserable cru- 
dities have been given to the world. 
We have heard of an honest Roman 
Catholic priest, who, by saying grace 
over a leg of mutton, was supposed to 
possess the power of turning it into 
very good fish on a fast day. The 
publisher in Albemarle-street seems to 
imagine that his fiat possesses a similar 
power, and that he has only to give his 
“imprimatur” to the dust and cob- 
webs of a great man’s library, in order 
to confer upon them the properties of 
a striking record of his life and actions. 
We must confess ourselves, at what- 
ever hazard, incredulous respecting 
their literary transubstantiatiou, and 
must continue to call trash, trash, not- 
withstauding the reclamation of the 
omnipotent bibliopolist, whose preten- 
sions are thus profanely disregarded. 
As some justification of the foregoing, 
let the reader peruse the following, 
which, we can assure him, constitutes a 
fair sample of very nearly two-thirds of 
the five volumes before us. The ex- 
tracts from the diary here given, have 
reference to some of the greatest men, 
and relute to the most interesting pe- 
riod in the history of the British em- 
pire. 

“The Diary at this period is full of 
interesting allusions to the progress of 
affairs. 

“Oct. 25th. Travelled all day—at 
London about one o'clock in the morning. 
Supped at Goostree’s—bed half-past 
three. 

“«¢ 28th. Kemble, Hamlet, and Goose- 
tree’s, 

«Nov, Ist. Wimbledon. Pitt and 
Eliot came in at four—dined and slept. 

“¢2nd. Pitt staid all day. 

*¢¢ 3rd. They left me—alone—read. 

“8th, Sat. Eliot and Pitt came to 
dinner ; and all night. 

«9th. Pepper and John Villiers came, 
and staid all night. Pitt and Eliot left 
after dinner. 

“* 11th. House (met)—up at six. 
Dined Goostree’s—play. Begun hard at 
Reports. 

«13th. House—Reports. Supped 
Edwards’s— Ramsay, negroes, 

«“¢}5th. Dined Baxter’s—Johnians, 

“16th, Did not go to Wimbleton— 
Cambridge election. 

“17th. Pitt went to Cambridge co 
meet Euston. Went to Surrey nomina- 
tion meeting. 
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«18th. House—Fox’s India Motion. 
Express from Euston that the Duke 
would not let him stand. Debate about 
Pitt—Bankes. Determined he should 
not stand. 

«20th. House—spirited debate about 
putting off India Bill. Dined Goostree’s, 

«¢24th, Dined R, Smith's. Night, 
Pitt’s India people. 

«¢27th. Great day inthe House. Sat 
till past four in the morning. 

*««98th. No House. Dined Tom 
Pitt’s—Mrs. Crewe—charming woman. 

«<¢29th. Went to see Mrs, Siddons— 
Mrs. Crewe at play. 


«¢ 30th. Dined Lord Chatham's— 
meeting. Wrote for ladies to go to the 
gallery, but disappointed. 

«« Dec. Ist. House—late night. Home 
about five, immediately after debate. Fox 
spoke wonderfully. 

*©¢ 2nd. Catch-club—Sandwich—then 
opera. Mrs, Crewe there. Supped Lord 
George's. Lord John there—Mrs, Crewe 
—Duchess of Portland—converts. Mrs. 
Crewe made the party | promise] to ad- 
journ to Downing Street next night. 

«3rd. Dined Goostree’s. Supped 
Duchess of Portland’s, Downing Street. 
Charles Fox came in—whispering over 
chair, Heavy evening. 

“¢4th. House. Supped téte-a-téte 
Lord and Lady Chatham. 

«¢ 6th. Dined Hamilton’s — opera. 
Supped Burlington House—Mrs. Crewe 
—Duchess of Portland. Mrs. Sheridan 
sang old English songs angelically—pro- 
mised her our votes. 

«7th, Church—Lock—De Coetlegan 
—then Goostree's, 

«<«8th. House sat till near four. 
Spoke ill—confused. 

“16th. House—resolutions relative 
to King’s interference. Home late. 

“19th, Pitt, Lord Temple, Thurlow, 
accepted. 

«* 20th. Morning Pitt's. 

«¢2lst. Pitt’s—supped Lord Chat- 
ham’s.’” 

There is one subject upon which the 
present memoirs throw a light, which 
will make them interesting to the future 
historian ; that is the embarrassments 
with which Pitt had to contend in the 
commencement of the revolutionary 
war. We had always, hitherto, deem- 
ed it a reproach to him as a minister, 
that he did not, from the outset, enter 
more heartily and more determinedly 
upon that war, as he would have done 
if he had been guided by the advice of 
the great political seer, whose illumi- 
nated mind, at that eventful period, 
was a beacon to the nations. But much 
of Pitt’s reluctance and hesitation, we 


can now clearly perceive, arose from 
the imperfect and half-hearted co-o 
ration (if such, indeed, it may be called) 
which he received from Wilberfonse 
His friend weakly echoed the sickly ery 
of “peace, peace,” whena manly wisdom 
would have informed him that there 
could be no peace with revolutionists 
and regicides, the avowed propagan- 
dists of Atheism and of neal he 
difficulties of the minister, his years 
being considered, were accordingly 
great ; and if he did not, like the u 
roused lion, all at once shake the dew. 
drops from his mane, he evinced, all 
things considered, un intrepid determi. 
nation, and a lofty courage that must 
excite our admiration. 

It was not, indeed, as a_ politician 
that Wilberforce was destined to be 
useful to his generation, although, no 
doubt, much of his usefulness in other 
matters was owing to his position asa 
public man. In his day, and at that 
period of his history at which we have 
at present arrived, there were but few 
symptoms of that “ righteousness. that 
exalteth a nation,” which could glad. 
den the heart of a religious man; and 
but too many evidences of a latitudi- 
narianism, and an indifference respect- 
ing spiritual things, which but too 
plainly indicated a downward progress, 
which, if not arrested, and that speedily, 
by some powerful principle of counter. 
action, must end in the extinguishment 
of true religion. 


«No efforts were now making to dis- 
seminate in foreign lands the light of 
Christ’s gospel. At home a vast popu- 
lation ws springing up around our ma- 
nufactories, but there was no thought of 
providing for them church accommoda- 
tion. Non-residence, without cause and 
without scruple, was spreading through 
the church; and all the cords of moral 
obligation were relaxed as the spirit of 
religion slumbered. Against this universal 
apathy John Wesley had recently arisen 
with a giant’s strength. But his mission 
was chiefly to the poor, and his measures, 
even from the first, were such as fostered 
a sectarian spirit. There was needed 
some reformer of the nation’s morals, 
who should raise his voice in the high 
places of the lan4; and do within ti 
church, and near che throne, what Wes- 
ley had accomplished in the meeting, and 
amongst the multitude. This, in its 
whole extent, was a work which the ge- 
nius of our church could hardly have com- 
mitted to the hands of any ecclesiastic; 
while it required for its proper execution 
the full devotion of rank, and influence, 
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and talents of the highest order. To this 
high and self-denying office, God put it 
into the heart of his servant to aspire. 
‘ God,’ he says, * has set before me as my 
abject, the reformation of [my country’s] 
manners.” Having once accepted this 
commission, he devoted all his powers to 
its fulfilment, and for years kept it steadily 
in view in all his undertakings. His first 
great effort was suggested by Dr. Wood- 
ward’s * History of the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners in the year 
1692.’ He proposed to form a similar 
association, to resist the spread of open 
immorality. This had been the second 
object of the earlier society, its first aim 
being the edification of its members. «1 
am conscious,’ he tells Mr. Hey, ¢ that 
ours is an infinitely inferior aim, yet 
surely it is of the utmost consequence, 
and worthy of the labours of a whole life.’ 
In this zealous spirit he undertook the 
work, He endeavoured to infuse amongst 
his numerous friends a determination to 
resist the growing vices of the times. 
‘The barbarous custom of hanging,’ he 
tells one of them, ‘has been tried too 
Jong, and with the success that might be 
expected from it, The most effectual 
way to prevent the greater crimes, is by 
punishing the smaller, and by endeavour- 
ing to repress that general spirit of licen- 
tiousness, which is the parent of every 
species of vice. I know that by regulat- 
ing the external conduct, we do not at 
first change the hearts of men, but even 
they are ultimately to be wrought upon 
by these means, and we should at least 
so far remove the obtrusiveness of the 
temptation, that it may provoke the ap- 
petite, which might otherwise be dormant 
and inactive,’ ” 


Such were the views and the motives 
of Wilberfore, when he undertook the 
formation of a society for the reforma- 
tion of manners, which should embrace 
all the rank and worth of the kingdom, 
With this view he had influence enough 
to cause a royal proclamation to be 
issued, recommending the justices, 
throughout the several counties, to be 
active in the execution of the laws 
against immoralities, and a society to 
be formed in London, which should 
carry into effect his majesty’s gracious 
intentions. His labours were un- 
ceasing until this great object was 
achieved, 


“The society was soon in active and 
useful operation. The Duke of Montagu 
opened his house for its reception, ahd 
presided over its meetings—a post which 
was filled after his death by the late Lord 
(Chancellor) Bathurst, who was followed 
Vou, XII. 


by Bishop Porteus ; and Uefore its disso- 
lution it had obtained many valuable acts 
of parliament, and greatly checked the 
spread of blasphemous and indecent pub- 
lications. It afforded also a centre trom 
which many other useful schemes pro- 
ceeded, and was the first example of those 
various associations, which soonsucceeded 
to the apathy of former years.” 


We come now tothe period when 
he was moved to undertake the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade; that great work 
which for more than twenty years en- 
grossed almost his whole mind. The 
following extract, from a letter of the 
late venerable C. Ignatius Latrobe, is 
far too interesting to be omitted ; and 
although the application to Wilber- 
force, to which it refers, may not be 
entitled to all the credit which the 
writer supposes, yet he himself ucknow- 
ledges that “it was one of the many 
impulses, which were all giving to his 
mind the same direction.” 


«¢ When Sir Charles Middleton (after- 
wards Lord Barham) commanded a man 
of war, he had a surgeon on board whose 
name was Ramsay. Sir Charles went to 
the West Indies, where Mr. Ramsay 
married a lady of St. Kitt’s. It was 
thought most convenient that Mr. Ram- 
say should settle in that island; and as 
he had an inclination to enter into the 
church, and a living offered, he came 
home, took orders, and became a clergy- 
man. In St. Kitt’s he saw a great deal 
of the manner of treating the negroes, 
and felt the greatest pity for them. But 
having become acquainted with the hor- 
rors of the trade, by which they were 
obtained, he was still more shocked by 
the indignities and cruelties suffered by 
those poor creatures on their passage from 
Africa to the islands, and with the brutal 
manner of their being bought and sold 
like cattle. How long he staid in St. 
Kitt’s I have not here the means of ascer- 
taining; but after some years he received 
a vocation to the living of Teston, near 
Maidstone in Kent. Here his diligence, 
usefulness, and urbanity of manners soon 
brought him into favour with the family, 
especially as his mild and charitable dis- 
position well accorded with that of his 
patroness, Mrs. Bouverie, and her friend 
Lady Middleton. In the course of his 
frequent conversations, the state of the 
slaves in the West Indies, and the abo. 
minable traffic in human flesh and blood, 
came into discussion. The ladies were 
shocked with the details given them by 
Mr. Ramsay. Lady Middleton’s active 
mind and indefatigable ardour, would not 
suffer the matter to rest, and she was 
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continually urging Mr. Ramsay to call 
the attention of the whole nation to such 
crying sins. To this purpose she wrote 
him an energetic letter, which you will 
find in his « Essay on the Treatment of, 
and Traffic in, Slaves.” This book caus- 
ed a great sensation, and raised against 
Mr. Ramsay a host of enemies. Yet all 
this, which was said and written on the 
subject, might have passed away, and 
produced as little effect as the declama- 
tions and writings of many good men in 
England and America, and the mental 
torments experienced and recorded by Mr. 
Clarkson, but that God put it into the 
heart of Lady Middleton to venture one 
step further, and to urge the necessity of 
bringing the proposed Abolition of the 
Slave Trade before parliament, as a mea- 
sure in which the whole nation was con- 
cerned. 

«“¢ This was done in the most natural 
and simple manner possible, at the con- 
clusion of some very animated expressions 
of her feelings, on considering the national 
guilt attached to the continuation of such 
a traffic. Sorry | am, that I did not mark 
the day when I was witness to tbat re- 
markable conversation, which took place 
at breakfast, Mr. Ramsay, if I mistake 
not, being present. Lady Middleton ad- 
dressing her husband, who was member 
for Rochester, said, “ Indeed, Sir Char- 
les, I think you ought to bring the sub- 
ject before the House, and demand. par- 
liamentary inquiry into the nature of a 
traffic so disgraceful to the British cha- 
racter.” Sir Charles granted the pro- 
priety of such an enquiry ; but observed, 
that the cause would be in bad hands, if 
it was committed to him, who had never 
yet made one speech in the House ; but, 
he added, that he should strenuously sup- 
port any able member who would under- 
take it. 

«¢ This led to an interchange of opi- 
nions, respecting the willingness and fit- 
ness of several members who were named 
to brave the storm, and defend the cause 
of humanity ; when some one mentioned 
Mr. Wilberforce, who had lately come 
out, and not only displayed very superior 
talents, and great eloquence, but was a 
decided and powerful advocate of the 
cause of truth and virtue, and a friend of 
the minister. He was then at Hull, and 
Lady Middleton prevailed on Sir Charles 
immediately to write to him, and propose 
the subject. He did so, and communi- 
cated the letter he had written to the 
family, as well as Mr. Wilberforce’s an- 
swer, which he received a few days after, 
both of which I heard with these mine 
ears. Mr. Wilberforce wrote to the fol- 
lowing effect: « That he felt the great 
importance of the subject, and thought 


himself unequal to the task allotted to 
him, but yet would not positively decling 
it; adding, that on his return to town, 
he would pay a visit to the family at 
Teston, and consult with Sir Charles and 
Lady Middleton, &c. on the subject.” 

«<¢ After Mr. Wilberforce’s return from 
Yorkshire, he visited the family at Tes. 
ton, as proposed; and as he endeavoured 
to make himself master of the subject, 
and from every accessible quarter to ob. 
tain information, Sir Charles sent him to 
me, to learn what had been effected by 
our missionaries among the slaves, in the 
different West India islands; and I fur. 
nished him with every species of intelli. 
gence in my power, 

«* My purpose was to show that the 
abolition of the slave trade was, under 
God, and when the time was come, the 
work of a woman, even Lady Middleton, 
who was the honoured instrument of 
bringing the monster within the range of 
the artillery of the executive justice of 
the kingdom, and selecting and rousing 
that noble champion, who so firmly stood 
his ground, and persevering from year to 
year, at last saw his labours crowned with 
success. Many preparatory steps had 
been taken by that excellent man, Gran- 
ville Sharpe, and others; and I believe 
Mr. Clarkson, when he says that there 
arose in many places a spirit of general 
inquiry, without any previous communi- 
cations, as to the nature of that horrible 
traffic.’” 


Upon the subject of the slave trade, 
we must be very brief, considering its 
great importance ; but it is a brevity to 
which we are the more reconciled, be- 
cause the labours of Wilberforce, in that 
sacred cause, are so well known, as to 
render a detailed enumeration of them 
unnecessary to many of our readers, To 
those who require information on the 
subject, we can confidently recommend 
the present volumes, which, together 
with Clarkson’s History of the Aboli- 
tion, will leave very little to be desired. 

Of Wilberforce and his fellow-cham- 
pions, in that great enterprise, it may 
be justly said, that the difficulties which 
they had to encounter were such as to 
require a zeal, a perseverance, and a 
courage, not to be subdued or daunted, 
and which could only be sustained and 
animated by the highest and deepest 
religious convictions. They were, in 
the end, signally triumphant. England 
was at length purified from the blood 
guiltiness of the dreadful traffic by which 
she had been so long defiled ; but itis 
deplorable to think how little, after all, 
has been yet effected for the interests 
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of humanity. Zhe slave trade is, at this 
moment, more dreadful, more extensive, 
and more destructive than it ever was 
at any former period. Let any one who 
may be sceptical respecting this state- 
ment, consult, for themselves, the sixth 
volume of Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, in which he will 
find a specific enumeration of facts, by 
which it is fully borne out. By what 
has been done, it would seem as if 
England had only relinquished the traffic 
in order that it might be taken up upon 
a larger scale, by nations more unscru- 
pulous than herself ; and that, in effect, 
it has been not a protection to, but an 
abandonment of, the negro population, 
Could Wilberforce have distinctly fore- 
seen that his exertious must terminate 
in just that result, it is not likely that 
they would ever have been made ; and 
the character of England is, perhaps, 
as much indebted to his happy blind- 
ness, as the African would have been 
to his benevolence, had his sanguine 
expectations been fully realized. 

In 1803, he was mainly instrumental 
in the formation of the Bible Society. 
Upon this subject his biographers thus 
write :— 


« Little did it promise, when thus 
planted as ‘ the smallest of seeds,’ to grow 
to such a goodly stature amongst the trees 
of the forest. This is not the place to 
scrutinize itsconstitution. The good that 
it has effected has been great beyond the 
utmost expectation of its founders, both 
in the circulation of the word of God, 
and in awakening the zeal of a careless 
generation. The evil which has waited 
on this good, has been incidental in its 
character, and confined, perhaps almost 
entirely, to the public meetings. Nor 
should those who view it in its conse- 
quences, forget the different position of 
its founders. Mr. Wilberforce saw no 
danger to the Church from the co-opera- 
tion of Dissenters, who at that time pro- 
fessed an affectionate regard for the na- 
tional establishment, Bishops Porteus 
and Barrington, who had supported his 
efforts for enforcing the King’s proclama- 
tion, readily joined with him here; and 
by no other machinery could the result 
have been obtained. So great was the 
torpor of the Church, that all more 
strictly regular exertions had absolutely 
failed, and they who devised this power- 
ful instrument of good, are hardly to be 
blamed, though they have, with a holy 
daring, called up a spirit too mighty for 
their absolute control.” 


His important work on “ Practical 
Christianity,” was now for some years 


before the public, and it may be truly 
said, that scarcely any publication was 
ever, in the truest sense of the word, 
more successful. Nordo we know that 
there ever was one which might be 
called more timely. The French phi- 
losophists had just begun to experience 
the first fruits of their finished work, 
in a wide spread of practical infidelity, 
which manifested itself in almost every 
species of excess to which corrupt hu- 
man beings are prone, when relieved 
from the restraints of true religion. 
France was a scene of anarchy and 
blood ; at once the Babel and the Ghe- 
henna of modern Europe. Those of 
its men of property and its priesthood, 
who were able to escape the general 
proscription, were but too happy if 
they found an asylum in England, where 
their presence served as a sort of signal 
and rallying point for expressions of 
virtuous loyalty, which indicated a re- 
turn to a sounder state of public opinion 
than had, for many years, distinguished 
the people. Many were thus led to 
see, in astronger and clearer light than 
they had ever seen before, the dreadful 
consequences of infidelity and irreli- 
gion, and not only to be desirous of 
escaping the contagion themselves, but 
of providing an antidote by which so- 
ciety at large might be protected against 
its evils, The great work which John 
Wesley was so providentially raised up 
to accomplish for the humbler and the 
middle classes, namely, that of rescuing 
and restoring their faded piety, which, 
like some fine old picture, had suffered 
from damp and from dust, until it had lost 
all its original beauty and freshness, and 
become scarcely distinguishable from 
the commonest daub, Wilberforce may 
be said to have performed for the upper 
classes, to whom methodism might have 
only appeared revolting. To these he 
exhibited the beauty of holiness, ina 
chastened and elevated strain of piety, 
so beautiful and so reasonable as to 
charm Burke, upon his dying bed, 
and so persuasive and fascinating, as to 
fixthe attention of many who had never 
before been awakened toa sense of the 
importance of eternal things, as well as 
to strengthen the resolves, and to quick- 
en the diligence of numbers, who, al- 
though fully convinced of the truth, had 
never before been sufficiently alive to 
the requirements of the Gospel. 


Nor is it to be forgotten, in the order 
of providential arrangements, that this 
stirring appeal of Wilberforce met the 
public mind, just about the time when 
the evidences of revealed religion were 
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exhibitéd in such a light, in the immor- 
tal work of Archdeacon Paley, that 
the man might run whoread them. In 
the volumes before us, we have various 
incidental notices of Paley, and they 
are all of a depreciatory kind. He was, 
indeed, a man but little after Wilber- 
force’s mind. It is probable that if we 
had the same insight into his secret 
cogitations, we should find that Wilber- 
force was just as little a favourite with 
him, and that they were scarcely more 
in unison in the leading principles of 
their religious belief, than, by the oppo- 
sition of their temperaments, they were 
divided. And yet, herein we recog- 
nise the depth of the wisdom of Al- 
mighty God, by whom individuals thus 
contrasted in their character, and dis- 
tinguished hy almost opposite gifts, 
were made to conspire in the promo- 
tion of the same great object. The la- 
bours of both seem to us indispensable, 
for enabling either to produce his full 
elfect. 
“ Alterius 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 

Had Paley never written, there are 
many to whom the works of Wilber- 
foree would appear idle declamation, 
Had Wilberforce never written, there 
are many to whom the works of Paley 
would appear cold and barren truth. 
The one would in vain have addressed 
the heart, if there had not been a pre- 
vious impression made by the other 
upon the understanding ; and the other 
would have in vain addressed the un- 
derstanding, if there had not been a 
previous impression made upon the 
heart. As matters were providentially 
ordered, the vessel of faith, which 
would otherwise have been launched 
upon a dead sea, where it would have 
rotted in inactivity, became not only 
manned by an enterprizing crew, who 
were resolved to spread its sails, but 
favoured by a prosperous wind, which 
enabled it to proceed upon its course, 
rejoicing. Thus each was occupied in 
aiding the utility of the other; and, as 
without the one, the solid foundation 
of Christianity could not have been se- 
curely laid, so neither, without the 
other, would the beautiful superstruc- 
ture have been rapidly erected. 

his work greatly contributed tothe 

increase of Mr. Wilberforce’s parlia- 
mentary importance; and that, not 
merely by the accession of literary cha- 
racter which it procured for him, but 
by the converts which it made to his 
peculiar opinions, by which his parlia- 
mentary followers were much augment- 
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ed. This we are far from regarding ag 
an unmixed good ; for, although we 
believe there never existed an honester 
man, his sentimentalism in polities wag 
a material hindrance to his practical 
wisdom. The following is his own es. 
timate of his precise calling as a mem. 
ber of the House of Commons, and, it 
may be added, that itis one upon which 
he uniformly acted. 


«¢ Besides,’ he adds, ‘ whatever dreams 
of ambition I may have indulged, it now 
seems clear, that my part is to give the 
example of an independent member of par. 
liament, and a man of religion, discharg. 
ing with activity and fidelity the duties of 
his trust, and not seeking to render his 
parliamentary station a ladder by which 
to rise to a higher eminence. What has 
passed of late years, (the number of coun. 
try gentlemen made peers, &c. ) renders it 
particularly necessary to give this lesson; 
and from whom can it be required, if not 
from him who professes to have set his 
affections on things above, and to con. 
sider himself as a stranger and a pilgrim 
on the earth? If it should ever please 
God to call me to any situation of power, 
or to any higher eminence, which I do 
not expect, He would furnish me with 
the talents necessary for the discharge of 
its duties. But as this is highly impro- 
bable, I shovld do wrong to sacrifice an 
opportunity of usefulness which is within 
my reach, in order to qualify myself for 
a station | am not likely ever to fill.’” 


Nor do we know a happier instance 
of the truly evangelical temperament, 
than the religious watchfulness and hu- 
mility by which the following extract 
from his journal is characterized :— 


«© ¢ Let me beware, lest I make Christ 
the minister of sin, by comforting myself 
too easily when any temptation has pre- 
vailed over me, with the reflection, that I 
have a remedy at hand; it is only to hum- 
ble myself and implore pardon, and, the 
promises being sure, to obtain forgiveness, 
There is in truth no other way; but be- 
ware, O my soul, lest thou provoke God 
to withdraw His Spirit, and leave thee to 
thy natural weakness, Not, I hope, that 
Isin in the view of this willingness of 
God to forgive, but I fear, after having 
discovered the workings of corruption, 
that I too easily take comfort. Let me 
rather, when I have thus detected in my- 
self the humiliating marks of my imperfect 
state, go softly for some time. Let me 
think of that God and Saviour with whom 
Ihave trifled; of my base ingratitude ; 
of the aggravating circumstances of my 
sins; of the multitude of the mercies 
which have been poured out on me; of 
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the signal advantages and privileges with 
which I have been favoured, These re- 
flections, through the goodness of God 
and the working of His Spirit, may pro- 
duce a more settled lowliness and watch- 
fulness of mind.’ ” 

At his outset in public life, and down 
to the period of 1807, he was an un- 
compromising opponent of Catholic 
emancipation. ‘The following passage 
from a letter written in that year, con- 
tains a statement of his judgment upon 
that subject, equally just and enlighten- 
ed,and trom which,we doubt not, had he 


lived to this our day, he would himself 


lament that he ever was moved, by the 
plausibilities of sophistical declamation. 

«I am uncomfortably circumstanced in 
respect to the late ministry. They (at 
least the leading members of the Cabinet) 
supported the Abolition Bill so strenu- 
ously, and were to such a degree the in- 
struments of our success, that it gives me 
pain to appear to desert them, so soon as 
they have done me all the good they 
could. Iam glad that I happened some 
time ago to state to Lord Grenville my 
difference of opinion as to the right po- 
licy to be observed towards the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland; that after all you 
could grant them, so much would still 
remain behind as to prevent their being 
ever cordially attached to a Protestant 
government, of which a Protestant church 
establishment formed a part; that so 
Jong as the bulk of the Irish should be 
Roman Catholics, the Protestants and 
the friends of Great Britain would be, in 
truth, a garrison in an enemy's country ; 
and that our great endeavour ought tobe 
to enlighten, and thereby, as I trust, to 
convert the Roman Catholics: much, I 
verily believe, might be done in that way 
in twenty or thirty years ;andon thecon- 
trary, the college of Maynooth,—a vote 
for the doubling the foundation of which, 
passed a few wecks ago, so as to send out 
four hundred Roman Catholic priests 
every four years; the most pernicious 
measure, in my judgment, which has been 
assented to for many years,—the college 
of Maynooth alone will, if not checked, 
increase, beyoud measure, the Roman Ca- 
taolic body.” 

It is, we believe, certain, that the 
very word, “emancipation,” exerted a 
magical influence over his mind ; and 
when the one great object, upon which 
his heart was chiefly bent, was accom- 
plished, caused him to transfer his ener- 
gies to the accomplishment of the 
other. Themen by whom he had been 
aided in the abolition struggle, were, 
almost to aman, ardent advocates for 
the removal of the civil disabilities by 


which the Roman Catholics were affect- 
ed ; and Wilberforce’s kindly feelings 
were tius unconsciously enlisted in fa- 
vour of a cause patronised by those to 
whom he felt a deep sense of obligation. 
And then, it must be admitted, that the 
professions of popery were most plau- 
sible, and that its opponents in the 
House of Commons never rested their 
Opposition upon grounds that could have 
been wholly satisfactory, either to the 
practical Church of England man, or 
the philosophic statesman. So much 
had, in 1793, been conceded to the 
mob, that the remaining concessions to 
the gentry seemed of very little impor- 
tance ; nor did it seem unreasonable 
to suppose that, while the granting of 
them could not endanger the security 
of the state, the withholding of them 
might seriously prejudice the peace and 
the well-being of the empire. Be- 
sides, it was argued that the Protestant 
religion would not have fair play, as 
long as disabilities were suffered to 
continue, which made it a point of ho- 
nour with the Roman Catholic gentry 
to continue in the errors of their ways. 
This was a consideration by which 
Wilberforce and others were powerfully 
affected, and which had, we believe, 
more to do than any other single topic 
in reconciling even ardent Protestants 
to the repeal of the restrictive, (or, as 
they should more properly have been 
called, the protective) enactments. But 
had these wise men only waited a very 
little time, they would have seen the 
point of honour, as it was called, give 
way before the force of truth and rea- 
son, and, by not bringing down the 
constitution to meet the prejudices of 
Romanists, they would have caused 
Romanists to leave their prejudices be- 
hind them, in order to rise to the level 
of the constitution. 

The following extract from a letter 
of Robert Southey, presents Wilber- 
force, after he had changed his views, 
in an amiable and interesting point of 
view :— 

«Tt was at Battersea Rise,’ writes 
Mr. Southey, ¢at Sir Robert, (then Mr.) 
Inglis’s, that I saw Mr. Wilberforce for 
the first time. A memorable day it was 
to me on that account, and also, because 
I then, for the first time, saw the late 
Bishop of Limerick. 

‘«¢ How it happened, I know not ; but 
although no person can be more disin- 
clined to disputation than myself, we got 
into one upon the question of Catholic 
emancipation; your father and Sir Tho- 


mas Acland taking the one side, and I 
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the other. Inglis had not yet been in 
parliameut, and I did not know what bis 
opinions were upon the subject. Jebb, 
I knew, agreed with me; for with him, 
as coming from Ireland, the state of that 
country had been one of the first things 
ou Which we had touched when introduced 
to each other. They took little or no 
part, It was a subject on which I spoke 
with no diflidence, because nothing could 
appear to me more certain than the peri- 
Jous consequences which would ensue, if 
the friends of the Church should be so far 
deluded by its enemies, as to assist them 
in throwing down the bulwarks of the 
Protestant establishment. But if my 
temper had been likely to hurry me into 
any unbecoming wrath, your father’s man- 
ner would have effectually repressed it. 
His views, when I thought him most mis- 
taken, were so benign, he took the ground 
of expediency with so religious a teeling, 
and argued with such manly, yet such 
earnest sincerity, that if it had been pos- 
sible to have persuaded me out of an opi- 
nion so dee ply and firmly rooted, he would 
have done it.’” 


There was another subject, also, upon 
which his parliamentary influence was 
very fatal, namely, the repeal of the 
income tax, at the conclusion of the 
war. If we were to select any one 
instance in which the landed proprie- 
tors of Great Britain have exemplified 
a short-sighted and criminal selfishness, 
“an ignorant impatience of taxation,” 
as Lord Londonderry described it, this 
is that to which we would refer, and 
it is our belief that the effects of the 
vote then passed will yet be felt by 
unborn generations. We do not say 
that the tax was wholly unohjection- 
able, or that it might not have been 
modified so as to meet the altered 
circumstances of the times ; but we do 
say, that the abandonment of all prac- 
tical exertions to pay off the national 
debt, which its wncompe nsated repeal 
— ‘d, was an abandonment, by Eng- 
land, of her bounden duty, and that 


she is this moment reaping, as one of 


jts natural results, loss, and disgrace, 
and humiliation. When we tell the 
reader, that had that or an equivalent 
tax been continued, we would now be 


within two years of the extinction of 


the national debt—that 1840 would sce 
the empire relieved from that great 
incumbrance, he inay estimate the 
magnitude of the mischief done by 
Wilberforce, when he, with the forty 
votes which he was supposed to influ- 
ence, left ministers in a minority on 
that occasion, and made the termi- 


nation of the war, by which we had 
been rescued from foreign dangers 
but the commencement of a series of 
financial embarrassments from which 
the most sanguine cannot now see any 
meaus of escape. He was, pe rhaps, 
the only man in the house of whom it 
might be truly said that, in coming to 
the decision to which he came on that 
eventful night, he had no personal 
ovject, 

But we must conclude. Afterall that 
has been already said, our readers will 
not look for any summing up of his 
character. He was, in the | truest sense 
of the word, a Christian man—few have 
ever looked with a more single eye to 
the one thing needful. It is saying 
but little to say, he has been excelled 
by many in the wisdom of this world, 
He possessed neither the depth, the 
compreh ‘nsivene ss, nor the sagacity, 
in matters of worldly business, which 
was exemplified by many of his great 
cotemporaries, whom he left far behind 
him in spiritual attainments ; but it is 
more than probable that, at their part- 
ing hour, they would have willingly 
parted with all their fame, for only a 
small portion of that spiritual discern. 
ment, which made him, even while he 
walked on earth, a sort of denizen of 
heaven. 

In debate, he was far above medi- 
ocrity. He was tender, lively, forcible, 
and vivacious. There was a melody in 
his voice which corresponded beauti- 
fully with the sweetness and elevation 
of his sentiments, and gave to his pub- 
lic speaking, as compared with that of 
other orators, the same sort of delicate 
distinctiveness that may be suid to be- 
long to a flute in a band ; it served to 
bring the whole force of his character 
to the aid of his opinions, and caused 
the errors of the politician to be for- 
gotten, in the respect and the admira- 
tion which were felt for the virtues of 
the man and the Christian. 

That his life and writings exerted a 
great influence on the religious charac- 
ter of his age and country, cannot be 
denied ; and that he was himse!f an 
eminent example of personal holiness, 
is clear from the volumes before us. 
The following extract fiom a letter, 
written after his great loss of property, 
by which he was, literal'y, left house- 
less, breathes the sweetest spirit of 
Christian resignation, and exhibits ina 
most signal manner, the triumph of the 
spiritual over the natural man. 


“ The loss incurred has been so heavy as 
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to compel me to descend from my present 
Jevel, and greatly to diminish my estab- 
lishment. But I am bound to recognise 
in this dispensation the gracious mitiga- 
tion of the severity of the stroke. It 
was not suffered to take place till all my 
children were educated, and nearly all of 
them placed out in one way or another ; 
and by the delay, Mrs. Wilberforce and I 
are supplied with a delightful asylum under 
the roofs ‘of two of our own children, 
And what better could we desire? A 
kind Providence has enabled me with 
truth to adopt the declaration of David, 
that goodness and mercy have followed 
me all my days. And now, when the 
cup presented to me has some bitter in- 
gredients, yet surely no draught can be 
deemed distasteful which comes from such 
a hand, and contains such grateful infu- 


sions as those of socia] intercourse and 
the sweet endearments of filial gratitude 
and affection. What | shall most miss 
will be my books and my garden, though 
I own I do feel a little the not (for I 
know not how long if ever) being able to 
ask my friends to take a dinner or a bed 
with me, under my own roof. And as 
even the great apostle did not think the 
‘having no certain dwelling-place,’ asso- 
ciated with his other far greater sufferings, 
unworthy of mention, so I may feel this 
also to be some, though I grant not a 
great evil, to one who has so many kind 
friends who will be happy to receive 
him.” 


Surely of such a man, it is not too 
much to say, that he had laid up trea- 
sures in heaven. 


“THE GROUND SWELL,” 


BY COUL GOPPAGH, 


I see dim capes on a smooth rolling sea, 

Robed on their shoulders with low swinging clouds; 
Between the nearest and my eminence 

Roars a wide plain of breakers, on a strand 

Of smooth wave-moulded sand-slope, all the rest 

Of the deep world seems still, and sleeping and green. 
Something there is upon the ocean and hills 

Like the strange awe born of a conquering dream, 
With terrible scenery looming through a veil 

Of lofty and tyrannous mystery. Many a mile, 

From cape to cape, up from the unbroken sea 

Leaps the broad back o’ the surge, bending its strength, 
Supple and dusky, like some panther, wiled 

From the old wilderness, who will not bide 

The stress of a keeper’s bond. Lo! how it rears 


And bounds along ! 


Behind another comes 


To bear it company—another yet !— 


And many flee before it. 


ats ‘ 
Ha! it springs 


Right upward, frighted at the shore--in vain 

The shoulder of the Atlantic heaves behind ! 

It stoops and bursts its bosom. Many a mile, 

From cape to cape tumbling, the yellow sand 

Receives its spoil (a rolling snow-drift heaping 

Its measure on a desolate moor ;) a roar, 

Stern and deep-hearted, issues from its death, 

And straight its backward fellow flings itself 

On the same foe, and writhes, and roars, and dies. 
Yet is the air as motionless as death : 

The dry bells on the heath stir not at all : 

And in from the horizon to the capes 

‘The bosom of the sea suffers 10 break, 

Save there, where dived the vulture of the depths, 

The ugly cormorant ; or with snowy breast, 

Cleaves the green yielding waters, the free gull, 

Beautiful, solitary, full of joy! 





Sonnets by Coul Goppagh, &c. 


SONNETS BY COUL GOPPAGH, 


And do I live with nature yet once more ? 

O yet once more! How sweetly o’er my soul 

A thousand newly-springing memories roll 

In channels dry since childhood. As they pour, 
Waking to life long droop’d and withered feeling, 
There comes, from o’er their flower-girt fountains stealing, 
A breath with power to still loud passion’s roar— 
Serenely whispering—redolent of yore, 

Whose tale is of the past. Life’s fitful stream 
Renews the murmurs of its infancy, 

And tones within my spirit wake that scene 

Like echoings of far distant melody, 

Or faintest strains that sleep in memory 

Of Elgin minstrels in some fairy dream. 


What solemn sounds are nigh, discoursing low, 
Harp-like, a dim mysterious harmony, 
Volum’d and deep, like billows of the sea 
Far off in summer—as the earth might know 
How the archangels chaunt! What voluble voice 
Doth fill the air with blessed symphony 
Among the reverend pauses ? might it be 
Aught of this world, or spirits that rejoice, 
Voyaging here! 

Kind Fancy! sure I see 
Milton reclined, with Coleridge at his feet, 
And Wordsworth, underneath the greenwood tree ; 
Shakespeare, apart, with pensive brow and sweet, 
Leaus while they hymn against the ash-bow green, 
And even as they pause, his voice breaks in between. 


Coul Goppagh takes this opportunity of presenting his compliments to a certain 
learned Theban in the north, who, it seems, objects to his name as “ barbarous,” 
and wishes for various explanations, Coul G. begs him to understand that he never 
answers an ill-mannered question, ‘The only satisfaction he is likely to receive from 
C. G. in his sad quandary, is in the shape of an advice to sue his schoolmaster for 
damages. He has evidently been the subject of shameful imposition in that quarter— 
Jet him by all means “ recover.” 


LAUDANUM AND RUM ;—A VISION OF NEGRO-HEAD AND HAVANNAH, 


CHAPTER I. 


« As one who long in populous city pent.” 
John Milton. 


“ Ho! for the North, my boy!” sung in Virginius, he held forth his clenched 


out the cheerful voice of my mad-cap 
friend, Frank A , as he -flung into 
my room, about six o’clock on a fine 
May evening. 

“ Hum,” responded I to this merry 
salutation, too much accustomed to his 
innumerable such interruptions to do 
more than half turn on my chair, and 
relapse into my scarce broken reverie. 

“ To the devil with your ‘ hum,” he 
went onin the same strain ; then placing 
himself in an attitude like Macready 


hand within an inch of my face, and 
bursting into heroics, exclaimed—* I 
adjure thee, by all the crosses in a web 
of chequer, awake, arise, O, Coul Gop- 
pagh! and gird up thy loins for the 
North.” 

The cessation of the winter lectures 
during the week, in releasing half the 
medical students in Dublin from the 
control of college discipline and regu- 
larity, had well-nigh also freed them 
from that of their sober senses. It is 
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hardly possible for those who have not 
experienced it, to imagine the change 
which such an event produces, not only 
in the feelings, but in the very appear- 
ance of those whose dull labours are 
so tediously protracted through the 
loomiest season of the year. Even 
the old oracular “ fourth year men” can 
afford so far to compromise their 
dignity, as to be seen In broad day 
light, maugre all their stateliness at 
“the Meath,” and their grave demon- 
strations, whirling ever anon down 
Baggot-street, and whisking the cigar 
from their lips occasionally, as they 
civilly entreat jarvey to “drive like 
— ;” for this was in Anno Domini 
1831, when there was no dream of a 
railway to Kingstown. 

To the younger member of the pro- 
fession, however, to him whose greener 
years have never till now made ac- 
quaintance with much beyond the 
school-room and the kindnesses of 
home; after a long term of irksome 
hammering of his tender brains over 
“epiphysies” or “apophyses,” among 
strangers and men of the world, where 
even in the pursuit of necessary know- 
ledge he is frequently shouldered to 
the wall, and “gagged,” until with a 
heavy heart he almost despairs of ever 
threading the mazy wilderness of ugly 


facts and appalling inferences, which 
even the simplest department of the 
medical world presents to his view— 
to him it is the hour of sweet deliver- 


ance. But if his home happen to be 
far away—if he be a native of the 
country, how his heart beats as he 
claims kindred with every awakening 
bud, while traversing some cheerful 
square with a lighter step than ever 
before he thought possible ; and the 
hum of the city drowses down on his 
ear to the sough of the woodland, or 
the voices of the waves. 

The reverie from which I was startled 
by the entrance of my friend as afore- 
said, was tinged with that strange 
melancholy, that farewell feeling which 
sits so heavily on the young heart, 
when it begins to awake from the 
dreams of boyhood, and dimly sees 
behind the fading glories it must leave, 
while before it “the wilderness of this 
world,” as good John Bunyan saith, 
lies cold and barren, farther than it 
has power to discern. I had been 
running over in my mind a series of 
we few, indeed, but full of change. 
nmy youth and earlier days devotedly 
attached to external nature—with an 
affection which, indeed, gave to it so 
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much of the inward life, as to exalt it 
to the nature of a passion, involving 
the idea of reciprocal fondness—I 
could never think, as others seemed to 
do, of inanimate nature. The hills 
afar off, to me as surely lived in sun- 
rise, or in the deep quiet of noon, or 
in the storm, or when the snow slept 
on their breasts, as really as aught that 
‘*lives, or moves, or has its being.” 
The trees spoke, the rivers answered ; 
the wild sea full of omnipotence, that 
“slumbers not nor sleeps,” I could not 
look on its ever-stirring vastness, and 
believe that it felt no change! The 
very grass-blades beneath my feet 
trembled to influences my heart was 
bound to recognise by an inward 
power, silently but deeply evidencing 
the secret thread of sympathy, woven 
among all his works by the hand of 
their Maker. 

The transition from this dreamy life, 
at a very early age, to that of a medi- 
cal student, pent up in the heart of a 
large metropolitan city, was strange in 
the extreme. There is something in 
the very nature of the peculiar studies 
and views of human life, which this 
science presents to the mind, sufficient 
to produce a great change, even under 
any circumstances, upon the mind of 
the least reflective. To me, a mere 
boy, suddenly left almost alone in the 
midst of such bewildering scenes— 
brought day by day in contact with 
hundreds of men from all parts of the 
world—placed wita a knife in my hand 
beside the ghastly and hideous inhabi- 
tants of the grave, where jests and 
laughter were ringing around those 
whose ears were closed for ever, save 
to the trump of doom—it seemed an 
unearthly dream; and often have I 

aused, gazing on the dismembered 
fimbs and mutilated features, to wonder 
if I were really awake. 

These impressions, however strong, 
gradually wear away, and the mind of 
the most sensitive soon feels as per- 
fectly at ease as that of the soberest 
citizen on change, amid circumstances 
which at first sent the life-blood from 
his cheek. I had now been busily 
employed for many years, with little 
or no interval, in the class-room, in 
the dissecting-room, and in the hos- 
pital. Daily bustling among death, 
and agony, and disease, and loathsome 
sights and sounds, I had merged, as it 
were, into a new world, until at length 
the very idea of green fields, and the 
free air, and the healthy workings of 
human hearts, passed from my mind, 
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as if, in very truth, they had no ex- 
istence; and there was nothing in, 
or of the earth, save for the purposes 
of analysis, or the processes of slow 
decay. 

The breaking up of the winter 
course, the last 1 was ever to spend in 
Dublin—in leaving me all at once free 
to go “to and fro upon the earth,” had 
opened up the sources of recollection 
gradually, but fully, and I began to 
feel most sweetly the fresh flow of 
feelings that I had thought were either 
eradicated or totally forgotten. As I 
sauntered round Merrion-square list- 
lessly, with that consciousness of “no- 
thing to do,” which sits so uneasily for 
atime on him who has been accus- 
tomed to incessant labour and anxiety, 
I became all at once aware of Spring ; 
and with the green boughs waving in 
the clear air, the chirrup of birds, and 
the universal cheerfulness of the sky, 
I seemed to start back into youth, and 
feel myself not altogether so old as I 
had imagined. I walked out to the 
Park, and for the first time during 
some years knew that the world was 
healthy and living still. It was after 
such a stroll one evening, while sitting 
in my lodgings, on a second story in 
Nassau-street, as I gazed out over the 
College wall, where, as it seemed to 
me, for the first time I perceived that 
there were trees, that I fell into a kind 
of solemn day-dream, and in fancy was 
revisiting all the scenes of past days, 
living over again many innocent and 
happy hours, when I was interrupted 
by the jolly Frank, with his ludicrous 
abjuration to flee to the north. 

“Come, my old coffin-cutter,” he 
proceeded, “creep up out of your 
earth, and see how the grass grows. 
Be it known unto thee, O most excel- 
lent Theophilus, that you are to-mor- 
row morning to be a passenger on the 
outside of his Majesty's mail, from the 


city of Dublin to the good town of 


Belfast, and that your absurd name 
even now is booked at the office to 
that effect. Ask no questions ; B n, 
Ss s,and your humble servitor have 
done the needful, wherefore, to use a 
poetical phrase, ‘bundle up your 
traps.” 

“ What herd of swine has given up 
its devils now ?” said I. 

“There be some seven devils,” he 
replied, “of whom you are about the 
blackest, going that way.” 

“ Well, Frank,” I said, “but you 
know this is impossible; I have made 
no arrangements ; I cannot——” 


“© A fico for the world, and world. 
lings vile—I speak of Africa and golden 
joys,” he rattled on. “ Why thou 
intense numskull, put thy contemptible 
tatters in thy portmanteau. B—p 
and the rest will be here in no time, 
We will pay a visit to a few of our 
old haunts with thee, and, finally, hav- 
ing slept off the “old Cork,” we shall 
drink in my sanctum in South Cum. 
berland-street-—‘ to-morrow for fresh 
fields and pastures new.’ ” 

In the middle of this rhapsody 
B nand all the other “ devils” en- 
tered, roaring as their nature prompted, 
In spite of all and sundry my remon- 
strances, for 1 had never contemplated 
so sudden an evacuation of the pre- 
mises, 1 was obliged, per fas aut nefas, 
to agree, and huddling a mass of in- 
describable incompatibles into my 
trunks, forth we sallied. 

I could not resist a feeling of regret 
at visiting, probably the last time for 
many years, scenes with which IJ had 
grown so familiar. Sackville-street 
never had seemed so splendid. I never 
believed my friendship half so strong 
for the old College walls and trees, 
College-green and Dame-street, and 
the many winding purlieus about the 
Castle, I looked on with sorrow—little 
did I dream [ should never enter the 
Arcade or the old “Suapes” again ; 
and, after supper in South Cumberland- 
street, we all agreed on a bumper to 
Dublin, and “more power to it,” as if 
by mutual inclination. I remember 
alter this only “a mass of things, but 
nothing wherefore,” until early next 
morning, when | found myself jumbled 
on a jarvey, among trunks and traps 
of all descriptions, whirling over Car- 
lisle-bridge toward the coach-oflice ; 
nor was it until stopping at Ashbourne 
we all contrived to recollect some in- 
dispensable article we had left behind, 

I awoke to new life as we whirled 
along, with as merry a set of “ boys” 
as ever confounded the wisdom of his 
Majesty's officers of the highway, or 
were themselves confounded in return; 
nor shall I easily forget Frank’s laugh- 
able visage in Drogheda, when a rosy 
cheeked young mendicant, with a 
couple of “childre” on her back, soli- 
cited “ one poor sixpence, for the love 
o’ the virgin,” from the honest soul, 
under the designation of “the purty 

oung gentleman wid the one elbow in 
bis coat.” Amid “gaggery” of this 
description we rolled on our way 
through Dundalk, Newry, Banbridge 
Hillsborough, and Lisburn, until we 
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rattled down Donegal-place, and found 
ourselves in “ sweet Belfast.” 

I slept but little that night. My 
mind was running too vividly over 
the life I had just abandoned, and en- 
deavouring to reconcile my present 
self to what I felt, when a few years 
before I knew nothing of all that had 
so utterly changed me. I felt an in- 
tense desire to go far out into the 
country, where the breeze might visit 
my face a little more roughly than I 
had of late been accustomed to, and 
renew my acquaintance with hill and 
dale. After much rumination, I per- 
suaded some of my fellow-students to 
accompany me to the neighbourhood 
of Larne, in order that I might visit a 
spot near which, from ill health in 
infancy, I had spent the first years of 
my life, and to which I still clung in 
spirit with all the fundness of early 
remembrance. Accordingly one fine 
morning we deposited our bodies on 
Magee’s coach, and in a few hours 
were doing ample justice to the “ mus- 
cular fibres” of certain fat kine, which 
had been admirably developed on the 
soil of that delectable region. 

“ Now my lads,” said I, “you will 
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contrive what mischief you may for this 
one day. You may go to Glenarm, 
‘and on to the Causeway, through the 
glens, where I shall probably overtake 
you ; but for this one day, I pray you 
all and sundry, let me see as little of 
your company as may be convenient. 
I am for a stroll over to Isle Magee, 
where there is nothing worth looking 
at, to see a few honest old friends of 
mine, whose gossip would be both un- 
interesting to you, and, in your pre- 
sence, too constrained for my purpose ; 
wherefore, an’ it please you, my mas- 
ters, I pray you go about your busi- 
ness.” 

“Oho! I smell a rat,” exclaimed 
Frank, putting his finger to his nose, 
in what I thought an uncommonly 
vulgar and disagreeable manner. “ You 
must be alone, must you? there is 
nothing worth looking at,eh ? Come, 
B——n, I’m for Isle Magee—I don't 
care for the Causeway—I am ex- 
tremely fond of gossip.” 

All this I soon overcame, and, after 
leaving them to their own inclinations, 
1 departed, and, crossing the ferry, 
fonnd myself “out of the world, and 
into Island Magee.” 


CHAPTER II, 


With juice of cursed henbane in a phial.” 
Hanlet. 


Ir was, I think, about ten o’clock when 
my companions rose, and wishing me 
good night, retired to their own apart- 
ments—a circumstance which, I con- 
fess, afforded me great satisfaction, 
though we had spent an exceedingly 
pleasant evening together. I had that 
day, after un interval of many years, 
been treading the very fields that up- 
peared so green and flowery in my re- 
collection of childhood. JI had looked 
on many varied scenes of loveliness 
since then, but as I believe is the case 
with all men, the spot where I had 
passed the earliest and sweetest hours 
of life, possessed a beauty beyond them 
all—a holy calm rests over them, which 
the heart will seek for in vain else- 
where, save only in heaven. 

1 had taken about three tumblers 
with my dinner friends, and being a 
sincere votary of Nicotiana, | know 
not how many cigars were sacrificed 
at her shrine. Out of some dozens 
which garnished the table at first, I 
could now discern only three or four 
scattered about among deeanters and 


empty glasses. When I found the 
room clear, 1 began to cast my eyes 
about, and make arrangements for an 
hour or two of that quiet, inexpressible 
enjoyment which, at such a time, and 
in particular states of feeling, the con- 
templative smoker alone can compre- 
hend. I gathered up the remaining 
cigars and threw them in the grate, 
drew in a huge old sofa from the wall, 
and desired that the table should be 
cleared. I told the waiter to bring 
me two glasses of rum, and as he 
placed it on the table, I saw a curi- 
ous, inquisitive glance from his eye 
when | drew from my pouch a hand- 
ful of rare negro-head, and, from its 
case, a pipe of some three inches long, 
of a dusky hue, acquired in the course 
of time in places where I had few 
other friends. When the hearth was 
duly replenished with bog-wood, I 
desired “ Saucepan” to bring me from 
the apothecary’s, a little of the tincture 
of cardamon seeds, (as I felt some un- 
easiness from, perhaps, partaking too 


freely of fish at dinner,) and.as Davy 
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Rees used to say, “ absconce” till morn- 
ing. 

Having swallowed about a tea-spoon- 
ful of the drug, which I thought ex- 
tremely bitter, I applied a turf to my 
pipe, and, stretched before the blazing 
wood on my sofa, began to sip my 
rum—of course no philosopher w ould 
ever dream of water to his rum while 
smoking. How often in huge cities, 
secluded from their din, have I thus, in 
some dim nook with my pipe, travelled 
back again the whole journey of ex- 
istence to the pleasant fields of yore, 
till I heard the “burn” murmuring 
among the green grass and the starry 
daisies ; or the low deep sigh of waves 
up-rolling on the shore, with the sea- 
gulls hovering and crying high above 
the rocks; how often wiled around 
me once more the cheerful faces that 
earth has forgotten, and the voices 
that are still in the grave, as though 
they had never been. But now I was 
close by the scenes of many of those 
most sacred recollections—this very 
day I had trodden there, the same, 
“but ah! the difference to me!” The 
old hedge-rows were the same, the 
houses stood as before, the lark sung 
as ever in the gladsome firmament, 
welcoming the spring, and the fairy 


thorn hung with blossoms ; some of 


my old friends were yet alive, but by 
far the greater number had gone down 
into that land. “where there is neither 
knowledge nor device.” I called their 
names, but none replied ; silence in- 
supportable had taken up its habitation 
where we used to make the meadows 
ring with laughter. I entered their 
houses, and every thing seemed the 
same ; but when I heard a footstep 
and looked up for the face I knew so 
well, a stranger stood upon the hearth 
at home. 

Was it for this so long ago I wished 
to penetrate beyond the horizon that 
shut in my little world? was it for this 
I yearned to return on the wings of 
memory? The voice of the brook 
was like the chaunting of a dirge in 
my ears—the song of the rejoicing 
lark, agony and sorrow. I could 
almost have reproached the sky for 
shining down so sweetly, as though it 
had memory like me, and no grief for 
the days that were gone by. 

When I opened the door of the 
little parlour where, when I stood last, 
my aged relative sate with a tear in 
his eye at my departure, it was not in 
human nature to be calm. The bur- 
then of manhood on my shoulders, and 


care already busy on my cheek, stand. 
ing in the room which coutained nothing 
that was not consecrated to my very 
earliest memories. There he sat, 
evening after evening, the grey patri- 
arch, cheerful as youth, telling tales of 
a world unknown to me, and uttering 
lessons of deep wisdom on the vexation 
and grief of coming years—heard them 
with a careless ear, but since how 
bitterly learned! Here even beside 
his chair, one of the bitterest brought 
home, [ felt as though, indeed, I had 
lived too long, stumbling over graves 
at every step, whereon I saw the 
names of those only who made life 
worth the having. 


Time makes awful changes in the 
world around us, but greater far in 
ourselves. I stood in the room and 

gazed idly around me like one w alking 
in his dream. The old fashioned gare 
niture was disposed in its ace ustomed 
order ; the queer old prints still hung 
on the wall, with every shade of which 
I had some treasured fancy ; and look- 
ing on them all, I felt that indeed the 
very heart within me was changed, 
All was the same—ev ery thing but my- 
self. And this is the sorest grief the 
heart knows—the first great grief of 
life. Love grows and fades—beautiful 
as the young blossom, but soon wither- 
ing away; friendy dear as life drop 
around us; worldly carecankers, ab- 
sence and toil, wear out the spirit; 
these are all deep sorrows. But when 
we approach the scenes of early days, 
and fondly imagine “here we will be 
at rest,” a sorrow most intolerable and 
enduring chills us to find ourselves the 
same no more. The innocence of old 
is gone—gone the untroubled fancy 
that made a thousand lovely worlds, 
and believed them true as its own 
guilelessness—all gone for ever!— 
drearily exchanged for the “ perilous 
stuff that hangs about the heart,” even 
in its gayest beatings. 

I drew in a footstool, and placing it, 
as I did long ago, at the foot of the 
chair, I sat down. When I sat there 


last [ had no recollections but of 
sweet summers and merry springs—of 


green meadows and the joy of infancy. 
When I sat there now I ran over long 
years of bitterness and trouble, and the 
scene was studded with tombs. I 
looked up, and there was the ghastly 
empty chair ; the staff leant: idly by. 
I spoke his name in a low entreating 
voice, but no answer came. I rose in 
anguish from the seat: I could not be 
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a child again, nor could his ashes 
answer from the tomb, 

By many a well-known path I saun- 
tered over the green hill to the Gob- 
bins. Every one acquainted with the 
Antrim coast is familiar with the grand 
line of basalt precipice, forming the 
eastern boundary of Island Magee. 
Standing on the ledge, the spectator 
looks out on the channel, across which, 
on a moderately clear day, the coast 
of Scotland is distinctly visible, with 
the Titan pyramid of Ailsa rising from 
the waters, in the noble estuary of the 
Clyde. Ifbe have nerve enough to 
look down it is beautiful to see, so far 
below, the swell of the wave running 
along the base in a line of clear white 
foam, and to hear the hollow boom as 
it rolls afar within some of the many 
enormous and unexplored caverns be- 
neath him. There is scarcely a perch 
of this fine coast which I have not 
walked over, from where the Lagan 
winds down among woody vallies and 
richest pasture, to the mouth of the 
Bann, among sand-hills spread over a 
thousand acres, where the lonely pe- 
destrian might well fancy himself in 
the wastes of Arabia, seeing nothing 
but the drifting sand around, and the 
sky above him. Between these two 
points there lies as much of soft and 
winning beauty, of stern and lonely 
magnificence, as in the same compass, 
perhaps, the world could equal. Among 
all these the Gobbins, in extent of line 
and continued precipitous elevation, 
certainly rank foremost. There are, 
doubtless, some isolated spots claiming 
more strongly the attention of the 
bamboozled “tourist,” who buzzes 
along amid the clack of guides, and 
the meandering of his infallible book- 
full of nonsense. The Causeway, and 
the tremendous, impending pinnacle of 
Fuir-head, are examples of this. The 
latter, however, is a solitary cliff ; and, 
take away from the world-inviting 
Causeway its columns, which are 
barely noticeable in a sweeping view, 
and it will not bear comparison, though 
a scene of great loveliness indeed. Soft 
headlands running into the clasping 
waters, with green amphitheatres be- 
tween, wherein the faries meet at eve, 
or ought to meet, for beauty smiles 
upon them with the sun and moon, and 
speaks within them from the coming 
wave. But if placed beside the Gob- 
bins—running at a continuous eleva- 
tion upwards of two miles from the 
waters of St. George’s Channel, here 
hanging overhead, there retreating into 
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chasms rent by primal convulsion, 
scarred by the onslaught of unnum- 
bered tempests, written on by the 
finger of Time in many a hoary charac- 
ter—the eye would pass them by. 

And here I had lingered in my in- 
fancy. I chose a lovely green spot 
over the “Stay step,” and sat down 
among the whin blossoms on a bed of 
wild thyme, to dream over the dreams 
of old. Ever the same, the very same, 
came up upon my ear the sounding of 
the sea ; the bee sung beside me from 
its pavilion of the stirring blossom. 
The most still deep stretched away 
before to those dreamy hills, where [ 
used to think the blest had their 
abodes, so far they seemed away, so 
holy in their repose beneath the distant 
heaven. But there was no peace here, 
even on this lonely nook had fallen the 
shadow of the wing of death, and 
chilled the dreams of old into sadness 
and sorrow. 

There was, long ago, a little lass with 
deep eyes, who came and sat beside 
me here. Children were we both of 
us, albeit she was some summers older 
than I, and we strung daisies on long 
bending stalks of grass, making meet 
wreaths for her brows so fair with 
youth and innocence. Dear angel of 
my memory! surely it is no dream 
that thou wert “ beautiful exceedingly,” 
for the old men’s eyes smiled among 
their grey locks when they passed by; 
and bade God bless thee! Yea, thou 
wert beautiful as a holy angel, a meet 
companion for sweet flowers, and thy 
voice was musical, even when the 
linnet sang beside us. And she grew 
up till years calmed and sanctified her 
beauty, and sadness gathered over her 
childish glee, and wisdom beyond her 
years ; and she grew paler day by 
day, until consumption wiled away 
from the earth one who was fitter for 
heaven. 

One day as we sat here, she was 
sewing busily at something | did not 
understand, and when it was finished 
she gave it to me—a white handker- 
chief, with moss roses in the coruers, 
and in the stem of one my name was 
wrought. She showed me one pre- 
cisely similar, with her own name. 

“ Now,” she said, “ we'll keep these 
for ever so long—we'll see who loses 
one first.” 

I saw tears in her eyes when she 
said this, which were a mystery t» me. 

“ Ellen, what ails you ?” I asked her. 

“ 1 don't know,” she said. “I’m not 
so glad as I used to be, and there is 
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something that hurts me when I Jaugh, 
or play, or sing; and I heard them 
saying [| was going to die.” She shed 
tears abundantly. “Oh!” she cried, 
“ must I die, and lie among the nettles 
and weeds in the grave-yard, and 
never see the sun and the fields any 
more !” 

Poor Ellen! she did die ; and among 
the fields or any where I could not 
find her again. They told me she was 
gone to her “ long home,” and at last I 
ceased to look for her returning. 

I arose deeply troubled, and wended 
my way by the fields over the hill. A 
strong impulse led me involuntarily to 
the church-yard, where, as I entered, 
at every step I was greeted by memo- 
rials of departed happiness. Here 
stood a simple stone with the inscrip- 
tion—* Sacred to the memory of Henry 
Neil. Lost April 20, 18—.” One of 
my oldest and best friends : too many 
more I saw alike. Here was a little 
mound, all grown with dock-weed, 
nettles, and long grass ; a little tablet 
bore the name—* Ellen , &t. 11 
years.” Here was a slab with the 
namne—* William Aitat. 84.” Here 
beneath the very stone on which I so 
often sat beside him in the falling day, 
he was laid at last, “ where the wicked 


cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 
O Time! thou art mighty to de- 


stroy! All this inthe very sanctuary 
where I had never thought to find 
aught but friendship and the awaken- 
ing of young affections. I could not 
remain another day in the Eden which 
had withered to a wilderness. Taking 
a boat, 1 sailed over to Larne, where 
I rejoined some merry companions of 
my drive on the day previous, and 
spent the evening in their society, 
until they retired as has been said. 
Before the blazing fire, in reverie, 
with these and innumerable recollec- 
tions, I lay I know not how long. 
Pipe after pipe was replenished and 
consumed, and the rum was fast sink- 
ing in my glass. Beautiful vapours! I 
said to myself, musing, as cloud after 
cloud issued from my lips, and swung 
around my head, settling into forms 
that fleeted with the fleeting fancy into 
new creations. There is a lovely 
scene! A slow sailing panorama of 
low promontories, stretching out into 
a calm sea, and huge mountains rising 
up behind—visibly growing, rock on 
rock, cliff on cliff, into the sky ; and 
see! a vanishing whirl above, like the 
sweep of the robe of some departing 
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seraph! Behold, from off the promom 
tories goes gliding out upon the sea, 
a band of mighty beings; they are 
moving onward, onward majestically, 
a convoy of leviathans for regions be. 
yond the set o’ the sun; and now the 
mountains wave and mingle with the 
sea, and the whole scene sweeps away, 
Again, there is a waterfall hurling over 
a precipice in an even unbroken stream, 
and from below arises a mist of spray— 
the precipice, the fall, are mingling 
with the spray—and now it is gone! 
I see a goodly company of trees nod. 
ding in a pleasant meadow, and in the 
midst a little rill is winding gently on 
its way; an unseen wind has floated 
off the trees, and the rill rises and 
hangs, like Jacob’s ladder, between the 
earth and heaven—even now invisible 
hands shave drawn it into the clouds, 
Even thus floats over the mist of life, 
and man finds, when fading into eter. 
nity, that it is but a shifiing dream, 

Ay, thought I, as I puffed and puffed 
on, let them prate as they will. Let 
philosophers moil and buzz their brains 
about the spheres. Let the idle school- 
master come abroad, and tell us of the 
glories of knowledge (forsooth !)—as 
if man should ever compass knowledge. 
It is all vanity! Knowledge is one 
thing, Wisdom is another and a better 
thing ; but a contented breast is better 
than them all. Place me aguin “fancy 
free” among the green fields, with the 
voice of the stream and the far-roam- 
ing waters in my ear, and I will fling 
into happy oblivion all the other me- 
mories of life. Experience: it is of 
sin and misery. Knowledge: it is of 
treachery and lies. Maturity and 
strength of intellect : it is to stand and 
fight with multiplying meanness, Wis- 
dom-herself: she tells us to case our 
bosoms, with all their affections and 
even semblance of virtues, in four-fold 
adamant—to “make our foreheads as 
brass” unto our fellows, and fling back 
lie for lie. This is the on-going of the 
great drama. If there be an under- 
plot of religion, love, or friendship, it 
must be veiled and hidden, as if hu- 
manity were proud only of that whose 
root and spring is deep in the pit, and 
ashamed of its fellowship with heaven. 
Most truly hath the heart of the great 
poet sung, 


* Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


Poor degraded creatures that we are, 
doomed for sorrow from the very 
womb, there is yet one holy spot to- 
ward which we may look back on our 
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journey; way-worn and spent with 
travel, we can pause on the way, and 
steal a backward glimpse to that far 
horizon where the earth meets the calm 
embrace of the stooping heaven. 

Pursuing these and a host of “ thick- 
coming fancies,” I filled my pipe once 
more. I began now to feel myself 
lighter, and to lie, as it were, independ- 
ent of the sofa. I do not know if any 
one has experienced the same sensa- 
tion, but certainly I have often. At 
this time, however, it went to an un- 
wonted extent ; gradually, most gradu- 
ally, I felt my specific gravity oozing 
away, until I rose without any effort 
and floated slowly up from where I 
lay. The volumes of smoke from my 
pipe tumbled, and rolled, and formed 
themselves in the fashion of a chariot, 
airy and lighter than the winds. Round 
and round majestically, with a slow 
and solemn motion, I sailed com- 
placently like the spirit of the upper 
air, and felt that I had high dominion 
given unto me. The merest motion 
of my will was all I needed to traverse 
the labyrinth of infinity ; there I went 
mounting and sailing on, still, still and 
peaceful—no walls were a barrier to 
my way as I clomb upwards on the 
beams of the moon, while the clouds 
far behind looked pale on the face of 
earth. I thridded among the gleamy 
stars, and never a sound there came to 
whisper on the silence of immensity. 
I glided along among the worlds of 
worlds on the milky way—the great 
highway of the visible universe—and 
came descending like the “dewy eve” 
back to my natal sphere. I saw its 
little gleam glowing and widening, un- 
til I mingled with its clouds, and 
melted down over the hill-tops—across 
the dark vallies, above the sound of 
their rivers, athwart the gleaming sea, 
and, with the same stately circling, 
resumed my sofa, with the pipe still 
fuming between my lips. 

* * * * 

I heard the sound of advancing foot- 
steps, and presently the handle of the 
door was moved—it opened, and, turn- 
ing in that direction, I saw a person, 
closely muffled from head to heel in a 
huge boat cloak, enter the room, with- 
out a word of salutation. 

I lay gazing at the figure as it ad- 
vanced, without stirring from my posi- 
tion, or speaking a word—never doubt- 
ing but that some one had mistaken 
his apartment, so that I paid little at- 
tention, expecting him every moment 
to discover his error, and retire. How- 
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ever, on it came ; and, drawing a chair, 
seated itself close by the fire at my feet, 
and flung on a huge stick of bogwood, 
which presently sent a blaze so strong, 
that I was obliged from the heat to 
shift a little from my place. 

“So,” thought I, “some dreaming 
somnambulist, who has taken it into 
his head to fancy my fire a kelp-kiln.” 

Under this impression I determined 
to watch his proceedings a little longer. 
I filled my pipe afresh while he was 
rubbing his large weather-beaten hands 
over the flume, still enveloped in his 
cloak. Although in general remark- 
ably irritable at any interruption of 
my placid reveries at such a time, I 
saw something so very strange in his 
manner, that I was by no means dis- 
posed to find fault with him, and I lay 
smoking on for a full half hour, always 
anticipating some movement on the 
part of my unknown guest, which 
would bring his affair to a conclusion. 
But all in vain. I filled another pipe, 
puffed, sipped oftener at my rum, and, 
in spite of myself, began to get fretful 
and uneasy, I could bear it no longer. 

“ If you have any buisness with me, 
sir,” I said, “you will oblige me by 
mentioning its nature. I have parti- 
cular reasons for wishing to be alone 
to-night, and it is now somewhat of the 
latest for seeing visitors.” 

“ Late or early, it’s all the same to 
me,” was his answer, in a manly, strong, 
but somewhat melancholy voice. 

“That may be very true, sir,” I re- 
plied, shortly, “ but with me it happens 
to be quite the contrary. I insist that 
you shall either tell me your business, 
or leave the room.” 

“ The old thing—hard in the head 
as a noud yet, I see!” was grumbled 
out in a cool tone. 

“ Tf you know me, as I might imagine 
from that observation,” said I, “in the 
devil’s name tell me who you are, and 
what you want at this hour. I really 
will not be disturbed in this way, and 
I am confident you don’t know me; 
therefore be so good as find your way 
back again, or I shall find means to 
make you do so.” 

* I knew you before you could speak 
plain, and ever since.” 

“T’ll tell you what, my good fellow,” 
said I, “ this nonsense won't serve you. 
What is my name ?” 

“Coul Goppagh, to be sure,” said 
he ; “couldn't I learn that from the 
servants ?” 

“You could not, for I left one en- 
tirely different.” 
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“ How then do I know it?” he asked ; 
and I began to feel a little queerish, 
for his strange concealment of his per- 
son caused me to have odd apprehen- 
sions, of what nature I cuould not dis- 
tinctly analyse. 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to see 
your face,” I said.. “The room is 
warm enough to render muffling un- 
necessary ; at all events, it is only fair 
that I should know to whom I am 
speaking.” 

He slowly undid the foldings of his 
cloak, and, throwing it back, discovered 
a figure which might have appalled a 
stout heart. ‘There sat before me the 
remains of a strong and vigorous man, 
clad in a sailor's blue jacket and 
trowsers. Long tangled hair hung 
down from his head, dripping with 
water; his countenance was ghastly 
pale, such as I remember often to have 
seen in drowned persons ; while here 
and there was evidenced the preying 
of the crab and the eel, by whose in- 
rouds each eye was entirely removed 
from its socket. All his apparel was 
wet, like that of one who had just 
emerged from the sea. He stood up 
fair before me, where I lay looking on 
with astonishment, saying— 


“Are you satisfied ?—do you know 


me now ?” 


This was a question I found it ex- 
ceedingly dithcult to answer—for the 
voice seemed not altogether foreign to 
my ear, and in the form and disfigured 
features, I had that dim confused sense 
of recognition which we often experi- 
ence in strange places, at seeing faces 
with which we either have, or fancy 
we have, been long ago familiar. 

“ To say the truth, I do not. [have 
some indistinct imaginations about 
your form and voice ; but, if I ever 
did know you, your features since then 
have undergone a trifling alteration,” 
was my modest response. 

I cannot account for the utter ab- 
sence of any thing like trepidation, at 
the presence of so eldritch a semblance 
of humanity. 1 felt even an inclina- 
tion to banter, probably arising from a 
notion that the whole affair was some 
ridiculous hoax planned for execution 
at my particular expense ; yet when 
I looked on that deathly, mangled 
visage, the wet clothes, the dank hair, 
I was puzzled beyond measure. 

“ You ought to know me well, Coul 
Goppagh,” he said, in a mournful tone, 
almost approaching to’ a sigh, and 
added, “ Alas! it is the living forget 
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the dead—the dead forget not the 
living!” 

“You mean to say, then, that you 
are dead #” | continued, in an incredy. 
lous tone, while he sat down, without 
answering, and again folded the cloak 
round his ghastly lineaments. 

I began in my own mind to fashion 
various reasons for so singular a Visit ; 
I half suspected the whole thing to be 
some trickish mummery. 1 thought 
the waiter had adopted this plan to 
frighten me away, and obtain posses. 
sion of my rum and tobacco; next, 
that some of my dinner friends had 
got it up for the purpose of having a 
laugh at breakfast. I invented a thou. 
sand such pranks, and still I felt that 
they were void. The thing began to 
look strange, and my curiosity was 
greatly excited to fathom the mystery, 
There he sat, silent and motionless_ 
who could he be ?—how had he dis. 
covered my name ?—and, above all, 
what was his business with me alone, 
of all the people in the world? I was 
determined to see the end of it. 

“ Since you will neither tell me your 
name nor your errand,” I abruptly 
commenced, “the fact is that I must 
have possession of my room. I shall 
order more rum; and if there be no 
other means of ejection, I'll drink you 
under the table. Draw in your chair 
—here gocs!” and I rose to ring the 
bell. 

“Stop, Coul Goppagh!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ you shall come with me. 
I am not of the land, as you may have 
seen—once we are rocking on the 
swell of the sea, you will know me 
better. Many a day you have stood 
by the fore-sheet when we went spin- 
ning through the salt-water, with a 
tighter breeze than blows just now. 
Come, the boat is waiting at the 
Curran!” 

My confused recollections now began 
to wander over many whom I had 
known in youth ; but with none could 
I identify him. The wild proposal he 
had just made silenced me at once. I 
went to the window, and beheld a 
clear moonlight sky, beneath which a 
strong northerly gale was rushing, and 
I could hear the voice of the midnight 
ocean roaring fearfully. I turned and 
saw him moving to the door. 

* Come,” he said, stirring his arm 
impatiently. 

“I have sailed the channel in all 
weathers,” said I; “but the best seaman 
from Malin to the Black Head would 
not take it to-night with a stout vessel 
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and a picked crew—a madman would 
not do it in an open boat and alone: 
it would blow us out of the water! 
Hush! do you hear the breakers !” 

“ I have been on it to-night already,” 
he replied, “and it bounces merrily. 
Is Coul Goppagh afraid of the splash- 
ing of a little white water among the 
stones on the beach ?” 

“I know not who you are,” I said ; 
“but I know the coast well. The Gob- 
bins have hard sides to clink on, and 
the sea is running off them to-night 
like Niagara. ‘The gale is rising, and 
it is now the first of the flood-tide ; a 
north wind, too—the best ship in 
Britain would drive to Muldersey be- 
fore them. How could you clear the 
loch-mouth in a cockle-shell? You 
would sweep to the moon first! No, 
no!—it would be a strong reason to 
take me off dry land, with one, too, 
who——” I hesitated. 

“I know what you mean,” he an- 
swered. “ Well, then, you must have 
a token. Whom were you thinking 
of to-day as you lay on the rocks over 
the ‘Stay step?” Ha! have I per- 
suaded you ?” 
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He saw my involuntary start. 

“ Singular being,” said I, “who know 
my very thoughts—whoever you may 
be, I will not leave you till I am satis- 
fied ; but stay—you merely asked a 
question which you yourself cannot 
answer. I will not be trapped so 
easily. Zell me my thought !” 

He moved nearer to my side, and 
whispered— 

“ The grave of Ellen —— is green 
long, long ago!” 

“ Give me but another token,” I ex- 
claimed, “ and [ will follow you though 
you were the incarnate fiend.” 

He drew forth from his bosom a 
small white handkerchief, into each 
corner of which was worked a moss 
rose in coloured silks ; on the stem of 
one, in minute letters, was the name 
“ Ellen - 

“Have you a match for that ?” he 
asked, in alow thrilling voice. “ Come, 
the boat is waiting !” 

“ Lead on!” said I ; “lead where you 
will.” 

I was now roused, and I strode with 
him out of the door. 


CHAPTER III, 


*« As for my soul what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 
It waves me forth again—TI'll follow it.” 


Berort leaving theroom he had lighted 
a small lantern, which he carried in 
his hand as we proceeded. Going 
along the Curran I could see the road- 
side weeds streaming level with the 
earth, beneath. the rushing element. 
Huge branches of trees came crashing 
from their trunks, where they stood 
moaning and howling, and swept away 
before the tempest—it was a fearful 
night! 

To the right lay a bight of Larne 
Loch, one sheet of foam; aud to the left, 
from the open channel and the harbour 
over the peninsula on which we were 
walking, the spindrift lashed around us, 
heavily asa thunder shower. ‘The voice 
of theocean, and the roar of the liberated 
winds, made an almighty sound, such 
as it is impossible ever to forget; and 
in the midst of all, on I walked beside 
my companion, without an object, or a 
thought of where another hour might 
fling me. 

Turuing to the left by a narrow road, 
we soon reached the sea, a little within 
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the outlet of the loch. Right into the 
narrow estuary the gale was sweeping 
furiously ; sea after sea rolling before it 
in liquid hills, that broke in millions of 
fragments on the shore, driving enor- 
mous shoals of stones before it like 
chaff, and clutching them back with a 
roar, like a discharge of musketry. ' A 
sinall boat was drawn up on the beach, 
towards. which he proceeded in silence. 
I could scarce repress a scornful smile, 
as I thought within, “Is this what he 
imagines is to bear us out of the loch ? 
once launched, it will never reach shore 
but in splinters ready for the hearth !” 
There was a low mast laid along upon 
the thwarts, with a little canvas furled 
round it, which I saw him raise and 
place in the step, securing it by a single 
stay. He then arranged every thing, 
so that once afloat, little remained, only 
to ship the rudder. This being done, 
he laid his hand upon the gunwale, and 
as I mechanically took my station op- 
posite, he exclaimed : 

“ It’s not the first time you lent me 

2y 
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a haud, my boy. In with you now to 
the fore-sheet !” he shouted, when the 
boat was within a foot of the surf. I 
obeyed. With one tremendous heave 
of his shoulder he sent her far into the 
water, following as far as the depth 
permitted, when he leaped in, and, to 
my amazement, shipped the rudder in 
an instant among the surges. He then 
gave a strong pull at the main halyard, 
raising the reefed canvas half mast 
high, which bore us in a second or two 
flying half a mile astern into the loch. 

“ What are you about — foresail 
there!” came his thundering voice ; 
and with incredible ease I found it 
gliding up the stay with my efforts: 
the sheet was belayed, and we soon 
had the wind in our sails. 

“In with the shect—dead in!” he 
shouted, and I obeyed him, while he 
brought us so near the wind, that the 
line of the sail on the stay kept wrigg- 
ling like a serpent. Up,.up we rose 
on the hissing wave, and away like 
lightning ; while every dash of the bow 
sent a cloud of phosphor-spray whirling 
to leeward overhead. 

On the calmest day in summer the 
tide runs into the narrow strait, between 
the Curran and Island-Magee, like a 
mill-stream. It was now coming bil- 


low after billow, driven by the blast as 
though it would have carried the solid 


earth before it. For a great height 
above the surface, the uir was one 
dense mass of drifting brine. In the 
very rush of the tide, and close upon 
the wind, we flew towards the open 
channel, Under ordinary circumstances 
sails and rigging would have vanished 
before it like the mesh of the spider ; 
yet there they stood, true to their duty 
—contending with, and triumphing 
over the powers of air and ocean. | 
had -scarce time to be seated on the 
beam, with the slack of the sheet in 
my hand, when I saw that we had 
made a long reach from where we 
started, and the boat was nearly on the 
shore. 

“ Fo-re-sail!” came in firm slow ac- 
cents on my ear. I held the canvas 
to the wind for a moment, as the bow 
swung round; and we spun away on 
the other tack. A few more reaches 
brought us almost clear of the loch ; 
aud as we opened the different rocky 
points on the northern extremity of 
Island Magee, I saw acres of foam 
spouting into the sky, as the momen- 
tary wave hurled its accumulation over 
them. 

“Ease away the sheet a little!” he 
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cried now, setting at the same moment 
the boat’s head to the eastward, fair out 
onthe channel. I did as he command. 
ed, though I could not conceive the 
motive for such a movemeut, 

“You had better make another 
stretch to wind’ard,” I remonstrated, 
* We cannot clear Skennaghan yet— 
we shall go ashore in Brown’s bay and 
be dashed to pieces !” 

“Never fear, Coul Goppagh!” he 
answered, as we rolled in a long valley 
of the sea, sheltered for a space from 
the roar of the wind, “ The Cou'ter- 
neb makes no lee way !” 

“ The Coulterneb !” I shouted, star- 
ing wildly around the boat. “ The 
Coulterneb !” 

“Ay to be sure! the Coun'terneb,” 
he answered; “many a gurnet you 
have jerked over her side as she lay 
swinging here of a summer evening— 
do you mind the lubberly miss you 
made at a seal on one o’ the rocks 
there ?” 

Many years ago, when I was a mere 
boy, 1 had a snug little boat, in which, 
almost every evening, old Harry Neill 
and [ would skim about the shores, [ 
had been greatly attached to him from 
my very childhood ; he used to carry 
me about the green fields in his arms, 
and along the lonely beach, where he 
would sit and tell me many a strange 
story, both of land and sea. As I 
grew up, the attachment strengthen- 
ed on both sides. We made all sorts 
of peregrinations about the island, and 
were together almost constantly. We 
wandered into caves, of which no man 
knew the ending, and which the wild 
legends of the coast peopled with awful 
inhabitants. He taught me to shoot, 
to steer, to row, to bait a hook. How 
well I remember his healthy, hearty 
countenance, when he sat at night on 
an old arm-chuir, and 1 beside him; 
while every now and then he took the 
pipe from his mouth to laugh, till the 
roof rung, at some strange question of 
mine about seamanship, which he swore 
“would puzzle an admiral.” It was 
one fine evening, when we slowly drop- 
ped in my new boat along shore with 
the gun, that an anxious debate took 
place between us, as to what we should 
“christen” her. Many a name was 
proposed and rejected reciprocally. 
There chanced to be a flock of puffins 
sailing in among the rocks, at which I 
blazed away, and one happening to re- 
ceive the shot, we took it up ; it was 
of that species called ‘“Coulterneb,” 
from the resemblance of its bill to the 
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coulter of a plough. As I stood dang- 
ling the bird in my hand, with the 
pride of a young marksman over his 
quarry, “1 think,” said Harry, “ you 
might give her a worse name than 
‘The Cou’terneb’—look what a brave 
furrow she has turned up behind her!” 
« Bravo!’ I cried, flinging the bird 
jnto the stern sheets, “we'll have it 
stuffed for a figure-head !” 

Poor Harry! many a happy hour 
we spent together—one in the quiet of 
declining age, the other in the cheerful 
sunrise of life—such hours are indeed, 
“blossoms gathered for the tomb.” 

One evening, shortly after the little 
incident related above, he had taken 
the boat and sailed her over to Larne 
alone, leaving her hauled up on the 
Curran beach, till his return from the 
town. I believe he had been taking a 
little whiskey ; but it was stormy and 
dark when he returned to the boat ; 
and in his excitement he had been in- 
duced to lay a foolish wager, that he 
would sail her to Carrickfergus himself. 
Off he went on his mad expedition ; 
the wind increased rapidly after his 
departure ; but he, nor any vestige of 
“The Coulterneb,” was never seen 
again! After so long a time’s absence 


in the hurly-burly of the world, when 


all these scenes had melted into the 
mild halo that glows around the me- 
mories of early youth, it was no wonder 
if 1 started when, whirling in an open 
boat before a midnight tempest, I heard 
the voice : 

“Never fear, Coul Goppagh! the 
Cou'terneb makes no lee way !” 

A host of wildly mingled visions 
poured in upon my imagination. “ The 
Coulterneb!” I gazed anxiously around 
me, recollecting how singularly familiar 
I had been since coming aboard with 
every thing, though long unaccustomed 
to the sea. I saw all the same as [ 
had known in my snug little boat of old 
—but she was now the forgotten prey 
of the wrecker—I was bewildered. 

“ Who nailed that horse-shoe on the 
beam below the mast 2” asked my com- 
panion, as he observed my scrutiny. I 
looked, and there was the very horse- 
shoe I hud merrily nailed down “ for 
luck,” in accordance with a common 
practice of seamen; and in the ceritre 
there was fastened the head and bill of 
the Coulterneb, also the work of my 
own hands, 

“ Living or dead,” said 1 solemnly, 
“IT know you now—there is but one 
man created who could search me thus 
—uanswer me, Harry Neill |” 
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“ I knew the heave of the sea would 
freshen your memory,” he answered, 
at the same time throwing the glare of 
the lantern full upon his face ; there 
were the eyes gleaming, and the well 
know features as they last met my 
glance, nearly a score of twelve months 
before. 

“Ah! Coul Goppagh, you have 
seen somewhat of the world you used 
to ask so much about since last we 
sailed round these shores, and in learn- 
ing to shave your beard, you have been 
learning to forget old friends; but I 
never furgot you—I knew we would 
have a drive on the salt water oncé 
more.” 

“Forgive me, Harry,” said I, “I 
never forgot you—never did the lonely 
hour fall around me yet, that was not 
peopled with old times; and many a 
tear, that the world never dreamed of, 
was shed over the remembrance of the 
innocent heart and the days I spent with 
Harry Neill; but how could I recog- 
nise in e 

“Say no more, my boy,” he replied, 
interrupting me, “I know what you 
mean. But I know you're the right 
sort o’ stuff yet, or you never would 
have stuck by that foresheet on such a 
night as this for the sake of Ellen 
Why you were but achild when she 
died, and she was little older than 
yourself.” 

“Harry, Harry, you will break my 
heart,” said 1; “we were only chil- 
dren—infants when she died—but I 
was so happy then! and the sward 
beneath us bloomed like Paradise— 
how different is it now! but Ellen 
knows not of the desecration of Time 
—she feels not the green leaves of 
early feeling dropping one by one, 
seared and withered, on the heart with- 
in. Oh! Harry, when I think of then 
and now, I almost feel myself a de- 
mon.” 

“That's just the way you used to 
talk long ago,” sighed Harry; “ only 
you weren't so melancholy. I loved 
to hear you, when you didn’t think it, 
for you made my old heart young 
again. Ay! ay! to be sunte we must 
have winter ; but it wouldn't seem so 
dreary if we had not seen the spring.” 

By the alteration in the boat's posi- 
tion, immediately preceding this con- 
versation, being thrown considerably 
off the wind, she was going with a ve. 
locity nearly doubled; and the lee 
gunwale was lével with the water; 
save when in the trough of the enor- 
mous seas she gave a momentary roll 
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to windward. We had now the grin- 
ning promontory of Skernaghan within 
stone-throw under our lee ; and as we 
passed it, it looked like the head of 
some gigantic being of the de¢ ep, rush- 
ing on its path, snorting the element 
into the air, and furious for its prey. 
On we swept, opening the bay of Port- 
muck, which lay around us, like a huge 
valley of the drifting snow—on we 
went, dashing through the choking 
spray that tingled as it struck the cheek 
like a charge of shot, till Muck Island 
appeared to the right. 

“ Slack away the foresheet—out with 
it!” he shouted, sheering us right away 
before the gale. He now grasped the 
halyard, and ordered me to shake out 
every reef—up went the sail to the 
block. “Ha! she feels it now,” he 
continued, as he did the same by the 
mainsail ; and added, “you had better 
come aft a bit, or she'll run her ned 
under water.” I did so; and with 
every inch of sail spread, we flew like 
the rack of Heaven above us—a huge 
white furrow of foam mounting on each 
side of her snoring stem, and dividing 
to mect far behind, where her wake 
was lost in the convulsion of the waters. 

It was now, and strange as it may 
seem, never ti!l now, that the idea 
crossed my mind, “what is to be the 
end of this ? where is this wild voyage 
to terminate?” Hitherto, even under 
circumstances so awful, I had followed, 
by blind impulse, without the remotest 
apprehension of personal danger. ‘The 
shrilling of the blast over the sea, 
and through the wailing cordage—the 
eternal thrashing of the bow—the uni- 
versal roar, and the driving of the 
spindrift, added to the attention due 
from my post, had quelled every other 
emotion. But now, as we drove be- 
fore the wind, with accelerated and 
unimaginable speed, there was a com- 
parative lull; 1 even fancied there was 
complete silence when we glided down 
into deep vallies—a terrific and a dis- 
mal silence, lulled in the bosom of the 
sleeping whirlwind ! 


“ Harry,” I said, “ you have brought 
me here to-night by tokens deep as the 
springs of my being. How have you 
found those tokens, and whither are 
you going ?” 


‘ As for the tokens,” he replied, “you 
will know all that soon enough ; where 
should I be going but to C arrickfergus, 
or I'll lose my wager?” 

A horrible anticipation shook my 
soul, 
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“Harry!” I shrieked, “ what day of 
the month is it 2?” 

“The twentieth of April,” he an. 
swered, calmly ; while I felt the bones 
growing cold in my flesh’; and I sank 
on the beam with a despairing groan, 
In a moment it was with me as if the 
scroll of Destiny had been unrolled 
before my eyes, ‘and my name written 
thereon in blackest characters, 
the twentieth of April, and on such ; 
night, fifteen years ago, had Heewy 
Neill left the very spot from which we 
embarked for Carrick fergus, and was 
seen again no more! 

We were now abreast of Muck Is. 
land, which stands out of the water one 
circle of precipices. Braving the ele- 
mental fury, like some huge cauldron 
it seemed in the dens of Hell—white 
boiling torrents streaming down its 
sides, while ever and ay I could see 
the obstinate rocks darkly glistering 
between, 

“Frenp !” I yelled, 
glaring upon him; but I could speak 
no more; for well I ween there was 
that in his eye whereon mortal man 
might not look without freezing into 
silence. 

On we whirled in our mirksome way 
—and the still moon came out from her 
cloud, and looked down at us from the 
troubled Heaven. 

Up we speeled like the eagle to the 
liquid mountain top, and down into the 
midnight valley that gaped for us be- 
yond, 

“To Carrickfergus 
tossing my arms about in my terrible 
agony. “To Carrickfe rgus | larry ! 
Demon ! ! Where—wuere are we driv- 
ing to ?” 

I saw the iron Gobbins as we wheel- 
ed by, in torment among the black up- 
leaping billows, and adown their rifted 
sides the tumbling of a thousand cata- 
racts. 

“ Where, oh! where are we driving? 
thon deceiver of my soul |” and I heard 
his voice murmuring solemnly in my 
ear: 

“ From a stormy and troubled ocean 
to a vaster anda wider dcep, where 
there is peace for ever!” 


“ WuereE are we driving?” I yet 
uttered in my madness ; and I heard 
his voice as he answered : 

‘To Ererniry !” 

Yoked to the steeds of the Tempest 
Angel, on we sped ; and on the brows 
of the billows I saw the fire flashing 
from their triumphant hooves. 


starting up and 


” J shrieked, 
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« Destroyer ! !” I said, 
scourge thee for this !” 

« Be still,” said his deep voice, “even 
now the wind is in our sails that wafts 
us home.” 

And now, as we hung on the sum- 
mit of a mighty wave, a fearful calm. 
ness overshadowed me. Down in the 
great gulph beneath us stood a rock 
laid bare ; jagged 2 and wrinkled and 
scarred, where it had battled with the 
storms of centuries. ‘The deep around 
was black as a thunder-cioud at mid- 
nizht, save where it was grimly starred 
with the phosphor-fire. And there, ia 


“Hell will 
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« Ay, marry! 


I was alone with the Ocean. Sur- 
rounded by the fury of the storm ; I 
distinctly recollected how insignificant 
then seemed the ruin that flung the 
boat around like a crushed shell ; and 
swept me on, even as a little feather 
from the sea-bird’s breast. 

When Hope expires, Fear dies with 
it; and, compared with the tremendous 
moment when I saw the rock beneath 
our descending bow, I was now ina 
state of indifference; had even the 
forlorn possibility of personal exertion 
been left, I might still have struggled 
and lingered in dismay. But though 
all my life a lusty swimmer, here I 
never stretched an arm; reflection, 
even for an instant, being unnecessary 
to convince me of its folly, in a scene 
which scemed as if all the mountains 
of the earth had been loosed from their 
foundations, to tumble destruction over 
the universe— sweeping, veliemently 
sweeping” with all their snow, and toss- 
ing from their summits the unsettled 
thunder, 

I telt myself spun renee and round 
in hissing eddies ; floating with incon- 
ceivable speed down what uppeared 
smoothest hill-slope ; oat Ww, 
swiltly rising, while a low sound 


miles of 

=? as s of 
the dooming voice of Destiay, possessed 
my ears—in thunder and confusion 
sunk, hopelessly, beyond imagination 
sunk, with a world’s weight above 
me into the dungeons of annihilation, 
while I felt an insane joy, like a demon 
glorying in perdition, How long this 
may have continued, 1 can form no 
idea ; it seemed for many years of mad 
rejoicing. I felt that I had wedded 
with Destruction, and was going in 
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what appeared that everlasting instant, 
the recollection of the past, and its in- 
habitants—anticipations of the future— 
hopes and fears—loves and hatreds— 
friends and kindred—the blue skies— 
green hills, and the healthy joy of ex- 
istenee, were crowded : in the next, the 
boat was swung by the Omnipotent 
arm of Ocean to ten thousand shivers 
on the rock ; and I saw the sights and 
heard the sounds that living man knows 
not of but once—when he whirls i in the 
unstable waters like a worthless bubble 
—the prey of Tempest aud Shipwreck. 
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now my soul hath elbow-room.” 


King John. 


triumph with my bride. Suddenly [ 
fe * my temple struck against a sharp 
rock, which must have deprived me of 
sense foratime. On again regaining 
my facultics I knew from the winding 
around my limbs and body of the long, 
snuky, sea-growths, that I must be 
near ore ; and from the top of ¢ 
bursting — I saw directly before me 
the entrance to the Black Cave. 

This cave, to my imagination, had 
always been the vei y haunt and habi- 
tation of mystery. It stands on the 
shore almost beneath the eastern brow 
of Muldersley-hill. Nothing is remark- 
able at its entrance, except a sort of 
arching recess in the rock, before which 
are some remains of masonry, with a 
gun-port or two; and at the farther 
side, a small hole nearly choked with 
fragments of stone. On creeping 
throuch t! tis, there is a larg re apartment 
perfectly dark, or very imperteetiy lit 
from the aperture already mentioned, 
strewn with stones, and damp with the 
rock-drip. A similar aperture appears 
again beyond, somewhat narrower, and 
leads into another apartment. Thus 
far I had myself often penetrated ; but 
the gloom and the silence, combined 
with the effect on my mind of awful 
legends, restrained my farther progress. 
Indee d, even without these, 1 know few 
men who would venture on in sucha 
pluce. With the danger of pitfalls and 
secondary passages, in which he might 
lose his way and perish in the bowels 
of the earth, the adventurer’s heart 
grows faint. I have known many who 

with stout hearts, quail in the 
first apartment, and I laughed at their 
cowardice, until 1 went and fuund my- 
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self appalled—no man can face unseen 
and uncertain foes. I knew some old 
sailors, who had cheered with Nelson 
amid death and bloodshed in Trafal- 
gar bay, who shrunk from the Black 
Cave. 

Some of the traditions connected 
with it are ludicrous enough ; but far 
from me, as I hung on the surge in 
that midnight, were such thoughts as 
these. Legends of foul inhabitants pos- 
sessed my mind: Red Murder with 
his burning eye, fresh from the furnaces 
of Hell—shupes of pale, shuddering 
fear —low-groaning torture, unheard 
and ever-during wrongs in Spirit- 
tyranny were there ; and over the irre- 
vocable portals hung the frown of 
mystery. 

From the recession of the coast, the 
sea at high-water mark is a perch or 
two removed from the mouth of this 
cave ; and consequently never enters 
it under ordinary circumstances, as it 
does a great many others along the line 
of the Gobbins. I saw, nevertheless, 
that now every billow was rushing in 
with a loud concussion ; and I knew, 
from my position, that [ was driving 
directly towards it. ‘This was the only 
moment when the idea of a struggle 
crossed my mind. To be driven by 
the dark sea, and swung along through 
dreary abysses of central rock, among 
grisly beings—to brood with them in 
their vileness !—to bea spirit lost from 
the universe !—in hideous desperation 
I struck the surges idly with my 
clenched hands. It was only for a mo- 
ment, and I was passive again. If [ 
gained an inch, it was but one buffet 
of the deep, and I spun before it, 
mingled with its spindrift. 

On I went with fatal certainty. 
There was now but one wave interven- 
ing between me and the dismal cavern 
—in it rolled, and I hung on the sum- 
mit of the next, listening to the inward 
echoes as they grumbled for their prey. 
Hope and Fear were again utterly de- 
parted; my doom was fixed; and I 
felt a resignation deeper than despair. 
The wave swung—it broke—and shot 
me into my murky sepulchre—with 
foam and tangles, and up-gathered 
stones, 1 thought there was exultation 


in the appalling growl of the rocky 
echoes; and | heard, or my mind 
shaped into a voice, the sentence from 
Shelley’s lines, in the Vale of Cha- 
mouni: 


“ This isthe scene 
Where the old Rarthquake-Demoa taught 
her young, 
vio!" 





and forth from the depths came a hol- 
low sound : and from their lonely hearts 
the rocks sighed, “ Ruin !” 

Any one who has ever entered in qa 
boat far into some considerable cavern 
to which the sea has access, will easily 
comprehend the nature of my bodily 
sensations for a little time. The water 
now had lost the form of waves ; and 
the peculiar swelling of its smooth cur. 
rent lifted me gently for many yards, 
and as gently sank, like the breathing 
bosom of a thing possessed of life ; and 
in this way I glided on fora long time, 
in the most inconceivable and almost 
solid darkness. I would now gladly 
have given every hope of my soul to 
exchange that most utter silence—si- 
lence possessed by a spirit that seemed 
the eternal echo of some mighty sigh 
—for the howl of the tempest, and the 
thunder-jubilee among the billows, 
In vain I listened for a sound: nothing 
was there like sound, save the vast 
sigh that filled those hopeless regions. 
On and on I went; farther and farther 
every moment was carrying me from 
light and life into conscious destruction 
in hellish loneliness—hellish even in 
thought. Again the idea of exertion 
occured to me; and I turned to what 
I imagined the direction of the en- 
trance, and swam with all my strength, 
determined to find death at least among 
strife of seas—motion—sound—uproar 
—any thing to escape from this accurs- 
ed and intolerable agony of silence 
and gloom. For whole days, unmarked 
by any change, save the strokes of my 
own despair, I swam: where was the 
entrance ? I swam on, and on; still 
the same endless, sluggish water, and 
the everlasting sigh—on and on—water 
—water before and around. I could 
swim no longer ; I was sinking; I was 
dying. I stretched out my arms ; water, 
water for ever! I made a desperate 
plunge, and found something solid. I 
reached out, and grasped at it—in vain! 
It felt like a solid pillar of girth, just 
wide enough to prevent my embrace ; 
smooth and sheer-hewn as high as ! 
could reach, and down beneath the 
surface. I dug at it with my fingers; I 
opened my arms to cling to it ; but it 


was too wide ; and I fell back with an 
eldritch yell, into the Cimmerian 
depths ; vainly seeking to imprint my 
death vengeance with my teeth on the 
obdurate adamant. 


“ And now,” thought I, “my time is 
come ; I shall at last be in peace!” 

I gave myself up, without effort or 
motion, to the death that was at hand, 
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How great was my dismay to find that 
still blanker horrors awaited me—J 
could not sink! There I lay on the 
water, as smooth as a summer lake. 
Until now, all seemed as mirth and 
sunshine. I made a monstrous effort 
to plunge and die. My limbs were 
paralysed as stiff as stone; for all the 
creation I could not have stirred one 
finger. The water swelled no longer. 
I had swam away into the unvisited 
solitudes of a subterraneous ocean. 
“ Anp vere,” said I, “1s Heit!” To 
float on this unmoving sea, motionless, 
for ever; with the breath of Tophit in 
that everlasting sigh ; in darkness that 
might mock the sun, if he could look 
ou it, and swallow up his beams as it 
swallowed the glory of the damned 
Archangel, and has swallowed me, 


Then, in anticipation of my torture, 
I began to plot eternities, I added 
wecks, and months, and years, and 
knew that they should find me there. 
{ put period to period, and felt myself 
still there : century after century, ages 
after ages floated like bubbles through 
the infinite same of my destiny ; and 
when imagination had wearied its pow- 
er, [ multiplied the accumulation by 
the measure of His existence, who is 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ;” and there I floated in unvaried 
misery, and I said, “ Tuts 1s Hew!” 


Let no man talk of suffering until 
he has known the weight of solitude, 
silence, and Tartarian darkness ; chain- 
ed by unrelaxing impotence to one 
spot, for all the cycles of eternity ; and 
knowing that, save One, every living 
thing is ignorant of his being and his 
dungeon. I recollected all I had read 
or heard of hell; and it seemed to my 
doom but as old wives’ fables. “ Would 
that there were fiends even to torture 
me! Torture itself were relief from 
this unending life-in-death ; passionless, 
hopeless, the same! Groans of an- 
guish! Would that they might lift 
this load of silence, that I might hear 
companions in despair! But the walls 
of my prison are foundation deep in 
darkness ; and builded round with si- 


lence impenetrable. ‘Lost, lost, lost, 
irrecoverably lost !’” 

As I lay in this stony thraldom, I 
became conscious of an appearance 
above me, as ifa huge chasm had been 
hewn upward to an immeasurable 
height through the darkness. Its 
boundary was defined, and distinctly 
appreciable. It was not light, but 
simply an opening in the gloom. 
Gradually there stole across its disk, a 
swarthy glare, like the sky at night 
over some great and distant conflagra- 
tion ; and, as if growing out of the lurid 
soil, there became slowly visible the 
lineaments of a gigantic human coun- 
tenance. As it became more and more 
perfect it seemed to approach solemnly 
and steadily towards mine. It was in- 
tensely dark in all its features, save the 
partially open mouth, which seemed 
luterually to nourish fire ; though over 
all, the dun glare threw a hideous plain- 
ness. There was neither joy, nor grief, 
nor anger, nor any mortal passion 
there. Utterly void of any meaning, 
it seemed the frightful symbol and 
emanation of Eternity and Desolation! 
It was from that mouth came the un- 
ceasing sigh. On and on most steadily, 
from its measureless distance, grew to- 
wards me, this monstrous Hell-birth. 
Whole generations might have been 
born and gone to the grave, in my no- 
tion of passing time, while still plainer, 
and nearer,and hugerit cameand sighed, 
andaltered notits look. I could aot shut 
my eyes, nor move; although I had 
known it moving so long, it looked still 
as far off as ever; still coming and 
sighing ; it tyrannised over my soul. 

Thus it went on approaching fora 
period of incalculable years. Ten 
thousand years and more, and it had 
grown to a magnitude that filled the 
whole circumference of vision. It was 
close upon me now ; and I saw its fea- 
fures knitting into a savage scowl. I 
felt as though I were about to be iden- 
tified with it; and there was nothing 
in all existence but an Omnipotent 
Fiend, grinning over a soul whose will 
was powerless. I must have become 
senseless, for I recollect it no more. 


CHAPTER V,. 


“In the name of truth 
Are ye fantastical ? or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show ?” 


Like one awakening from a long and 


deep sleep, [ heard chanting in my 


Macbeth. 


ears, as if from a great distance, what 
seemed more like the faint lingering 
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on the air of solemn psalmody, after 
the organ that inspired it had aumen 
to breathe, than ony definite sound, i 

was so full of life,’so thin and aaiiss 
like. At first it hovered ina lonely 
melody, far away, as though there were 
no seuse but sound alone ; as if all the 
attributes of life were merged into the 
existence of one being, whose intense 
and only consciousness was of sound, 
I seemed the inhabitant of a world, 
whose dim horizon was that uadying 
strain, within whose ample sweep it 
rolled for ever; making its day-spring 
and its twilight of the exulting swell, 
and the volumed cadence of everlasting 
harmonies. For, ever as it seemed to 
die away, a stealing note would join 
with its expiring, and lead the spirit on 
after its ever-fading, ever-renewing ho- 
liness. And still, as it mingled into 
new harmonies, it was sad as the part- 
ing of young lovers ; pensive and sweet 
as their first-born sighs ; tender as the 
sprit ng of the tears that eke their hs ip- 
piness, It was solemn as the dreams 
of affection over the graves of mothers; 
playful as the eyes of childhood, lonely 
und inconsolable as cternal farewells. 

‘The nightmare spell, of which L was 
still conscious, held me as IL listened, 
until, before a mightier spell, a gush of 
tears, with unspe rakable loner. flowed 
from my eyes. From my very inmest 
soul I could feel them coming over the 
dry channels of life ; while Hope and 
Feeli ing grew to green leaves and blos- 
soms around their way. 

As the music faded from my ear I 
looked up, and be he ld what appeared 
Jike cloudy moonlight on a calm sea, 
whereon a dim mist rested at a litile 
distance. I was lying on the basement 
of a long colounade of ashiar pillars, 
springing from a dark whinstone ter- 
race, themselves of the material from 
which they seemed to grow. A broad 
flight of steps descende d into the dus sky 
waters. The columns were of enor- 
mous girth ; and their heads were lost 
in a rolling drapery of clouds. The 
range extended on either side, beyond 
the sphere of vision, gradually dimi- 
nishing in the stupendous perspective, 
until they blended with the misty hori- 
zon. The intervals between the pillars 
disclosed a lofty succession of arches, 
stretching * ackward from the water 
as far as the eye could reach, into the 
gloom that ove ‘rhung them; and a little 
within the space of that beneath which 
I lay, I saw Harry Neill, standing with 
his arms folded, in a thoughtful atti- 
tude, gazing intently on me, 


My first feelings were those of hor- 
rible detestation. With the fierce 
delight of extremest vengeance, [ 
sprung to my feet without a word, and 
rushed to seize his throat. He seemed 
to perceive my attention, and calmly 
stepping aside, with a most solemn 
gesture placed his finger on his lips ; 
pointing with the other hand into the 
clouds above, and then inward, under 
the. murky arches. I never saw him 
look so grave and solemn before; there 
was something awful in his countenance 
as he sighed, 

“Speak low and quietly,” he said; 
“for you must follow me ; and my time 
is nearly come.” 

“I followed you once already,” I re. 
plied, in the low, smothered voice of 
deep passion ; “ and——but where ain 
1? 

“ You forget, then, how you came ;” 
was his answer. 

“ Forget /” T exclaimed, in shudder- 
ing at the thought. “ Man or—[ 
know not what you are; and yet I 
seem to know you; I do not easily 
forget that ; but years, ages have pass- 
ed sinee the *n.” 

“ You po forget then,” he said, “ for 
here there are neither years nor ages ; 
did I not tell you we were sweeping 
to——” 

“ Where ?” I interrupted him, fear- 
fully. 

“To Ererniry !” 

I trembled, and was dumb ; while 
arch from arch took up the syllables; 
and column to column away into infi- 
nity; and darkness, and the deeply 
thrilling air murmured “ Erernrry !” 

“It is the work of Destiny then,” I 
said, “and you are but its minister; 
but what is the meaning of all I see 
around me 

* This,” said he, “is the kingdom of 
the dominion of the Past. Through 
this you must pass to the Present and 
the Future. The hidden things of 
your soul shall pass before your eyes ; 
your deeds and your thoughts long 
gone, are not dead nor slumbering ; 
they live here for ever. Come!” and 
he motioned me forward, into the jaws 
of the dark arch-way. 

“T cannot go,” said I; “ I dare not; 
I am afraid ;” for my heart shook at 
the prospect of the terrible revelation, 

‘Are you afraid to meet what you 
have made?” he replied, “ what you 
have met before and courted ; are you 
afraid of yourself ?” 

“Lam. I am more than afraid. I 
am Jost. Dismay gathers round me 
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like a.thunder-cloud filled with con- 
suming vengeance. I will not go!” 

«You cannot choose. I and all the 
world before you have gone there. 
There must all the generations of the 
earth be gathered before theend. You 
shall know if there be any hiding or 
deceitfulness there. Follow! the way 
clears before you.” 

The darkness appeared to recede as 
I advanced, and closed again behind 
us. We were surrounded by it like a 
curtain, which, gradually withdrawing, 
revealed arch on arch, and pillar on 
pillar; all as black as the grave. At 
last 1 saw emerging before me, the 
likeness of a huge dome, pillared round 
about, with an open entrance, through 
which I was led. ‘There was within, 
neither pillar nor any show of work- 
manship, ‘The walks rose in an un- 
broken bend, into the vast vault above, 
One half was filled with a dull resem- 
blance of light, abruptly terminating in 
a wall of darkness, which descended 
from the pinnacle to the floor. 

“Here,” said my companion, “is 
the place where are registered the acts 
and thoughts of every son of Adam. 
Yon darkness holds them for ever in 
its bosom, while the deluded soul 
dreams they are forgotten, adding sin 
to folly, and blasphemy to sin, where 
the roar of life peals out security ; and 
the cunning serpent whispers ‘ Peace,’ 
Know you where you are ?” 

“I think I do,” I replied ; for a se- 
cret voice told it to my heart. “ But 
tell me.” 

“This is Toe Krep or Conscience. 
Dream not that any tittle has passed 
into the world of oblivion ; this is but 
the grave whence you shall behold a 
faithful resurrection.” 

As | heard these words my very 
soul quailed within me for horror ; and 
1 gasped out, “ Do you too remain ?” 

“TI do,” he said; “but my time is 
over; and no eye, save your own, 
may see it. As in a mirror, the inward 
man shall appear; while the outward 
act is visible, Hush! prepare !” 

A deep pervading sound, like that 
of a death-bell, shook the vault, and 
swung, dying in awful echoes. I saw 
the darkness stir, and open into a vista, 
terminated by the appearance of a mir- 
ror, shadowed by acloud. There were 
forms beginning to appear; and, as 
they swelled into distinctness, the cloud 
rolled up from the mirror, and I saw 
—— but what I saw shall never be re- 
vealed again, save once. 

It was a terrible and a condemning 
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revelation, Peal after peal of the dis- 
mal knelling sounded ; and there went 
on before me the re-enactment of my 
whole existence, in the form of one 
whom I felt to be fatally identified with 
myself. It commenced with the latest 
doings of life, and went back retracing 
time to the confines of infancy ; while 
every decd had its thought and motive, 
or the actual mental life, imaged in 
the mirror, to whose truth an intense 
power of memory bore testimony. 
There I was body and soul, with every 
act of will sternly pictured by the ac- 
cusing shade, 

In a matter so intimately connected 
with individual identity, of course no 
power of description could avail ; be- 
sides there is no one of the human race 
who would deliberately pen down the 
details of such a history, where he him- 
self was the hero. The accompanying 
mind of every outward deed, as seen in 
the mirror, so accurately vivified, sym- 
bolised with such searching minuteness, 
by forms and motions which I felt iden- 
tical with my personal consciousness, 
in by fur the greater number of instan- 
ces, words would only render obscure 
and inappreciable. The great argu- 
ment of the panorama spoke, “ only 
evil, and that continually ;” and, while 
the outward man folded the garment 
of integrity around it, it appeared 
in the mirror stripped of its lying 
vesture ; branding itself face to face 
with the foulest hypocrisy. There 
was no deed, however secret ; no 
thought, however subtle or transient; 
no momentary fancy ; no dim reverie, 
however trivial ; nothing of all the mo- 
ments of life that did not rise before 
me there. Amid all this, there was 
necessarily much of a character, that 
could hardly be called either criminal 
or otherwise ; but among the throngs 
of that grim array of guilty scenery, 
how tiifling did it seem! From those 
of the latter description, I shall select 
a few of the backward-going series, 
fixing on those of a comparatively in- 
significant nature, though of course the 
whole must lose its intimately connect- 
ed character in the mutilation. 

* x * * * 
* * * This faded away. 
Again the bell swung, and the vista 
grew into the form of a room, with se- 
veral tables; over which were scattered 
confusedly a heap of books, letters, and 
surgical instruments. There was a 
bright fire of pine, sitting opposite to 
which, I recognised myself in the 
slight figure, with bushy, entangled 
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hair, from beneath whose shadow the 
sleepy looking eye gazed into the 
wavering flame. The candles were 
dim and untrimmed, and their long 
wicks hung like hearse plumes in the 
dun light. I at once recognised my 
own room at P. . The fingers of 
the right hand buried among the hair, 
supported the half stooping head ; and 
the elbow rested on the pages of an 
open book on the table. 

The very time and season was pre- 
sent tomy memory. ‘The book was a 
volume of Jeremy Taylor’s Sermons ; 
and was open at that fine illustration of 
the progress of the pardon of sin, in 
the discourse “on Godly Fear ;” after 
reading which, I had left off for a mo- 
ment, struck with its freshness and sin- 
cere beauty ; “it is a grace that the 
most holy persons beg of God with 
mighty passion, and labour for with a 
great diligence, and expect with tremb- 
ling fears, and concerning it many 
times suffer sadness with uncertain 
souls, and receive it by degrees, and it 
enters on them by little portions, and 
it is broken as their sighs and sleeps. 

“ But so have I seen the returning 
sea enter on the strand; and the waters, 
rolling toward the shore, throw up 
little portions of the tide, and retire, as 
if Nature meant to play, and not to 
change the abode of the waters ; but 
still the flood crept by little steppings, 
and invaded more by his progression 
than he lost by his retreat ; and hav- 
ing told the number of its steps, it pos- 
sessess its new portion, till the angel 
calls it back, that it may leave its un- 
faithful dwelling of the sound. So is 
the pardon of our sins——” 

Surely the man would say, who look- 
ed in on his solitude at that moment, 
in the eloquent words of the rich and 
glorious intellect, whose treasures are 
at his hand ; yonder being is wrapt in 
contemplations of “ spiritual blessings, 
which are seeds of immortality, and of 
infinite felicities ; they swell up to the 
comprehensions of Eternity :” his 
“faith converses with the angels, and 
ante-dates the hymns of glory.” Be- 
hold the mirror ! 

Might we dream of aught like that 
in Heaven? What a glorious mid- 
night! the keen lustre of the fall moon 
—the dreamy glimmcerings of the stars 
—the intense blue of the sky—the 
strong light and sharp clear shadow on 
the overhanging rocks—the dark green 
sheen of the open sea, whose waves 
glitter like crystal in the moon, ere 
they fall into long, rolling breakers, 


white as the driven snow—beautifal ! 
Uniler the rocks, and partly emerging 
from the shadow, stand three figures, 
eagerly gazing on the moon. He in 
the middle has his face partially turned 
away, and is the same as he who sits 
at the table. If it be that this is q 
fancy of Heaven, sure those are angels 
between whom he hath made his para. 
dise! One to the left leans her cheek 
on his breast, while her clasped hands 
rest on his shoulder; her hair, confined 
simply at each temple by a slight rib. 
bon, streams over his arm. One to the 
right hangs on his arm, with her head 
leaning on his shoulder; and as they 
all gaze earnestly into the sky, a dark. 
ness begins to dim the lustre of the 
moon. Gradually it creeps over her 
disk, while the affrighted stars shrink, 
and seem to hide themselves in the fir. 
mament; still they stund unmoving 
beneath the judgment-like orb, whose 
rays are hidden as if in blood. They 
seem to feel the influence of the hour, 
as he gathers them closer with his 
arms, till, in the increasing darkness, 
they all seem one. When the eclipse 
passes away, he appears standing alone 
beside the sea. There is a sadness on 
his countenance, as if he wondered how 
such an hour could come and pass 
away, and leave all the world around 
the same except himself. 

Whether the good old bishop would 
have tolerated such a representation 
of the heaven, to whose confines he has 
pointed the way; or whether it ever 
appeared under such an aspect to his 
imagination, it is impossible to know: 
but, verily, such was the scene in the 
mirror, while that man sat with his 
arm resting on those divine pages, 
whose piety and deep holiness, and 
cheerful breathing of benevolence are 
of themselves enough to civilize a 
world, 

Still he sits motionless at the table, 
gazing into the fire. Suddenly he 
starts, and turns towards the opening 
door. A servant, booted and spurred, 
appears, covered to the knees with 
mud ; he delivers a note. It is lazily 
unfolded ; and while reading he rapidly 
rises from his chair ; hurried question- 
ings succeed; and, seizing the whip 
from the servant's hand, he leaves the 
room, while an indescribable throng of 
confused images sweeps over the mirror. 

* * * * * 
e * * The same moon- 
light scene again, with the same inha- 
bitants, occupied the vista itself. The 
figures were now more distinct. Ever 
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and anon, as they crept closer together, 
his head sank down to catch soft whis- 

erings, and answer to them soft and 
ow, as they were uttered. 

Why hung the cloud, unshifted, on 
the mirror whereon appear no images? 
Those only can answer who have been 
actors in such scenes. The heart could 
not afford to stray from such compa- 
nionship, even with Fancy for a guide, 
whose brightest illusions were but life- 
less and wearisome compared with such 
reality. * * * * 

* * Another solemn knell, 
and these things dissolved away. The 
interior of a church slowly grew out of 
the darkness. Instead of a Gothic 
window in the aisle, appeared the sur- 
face of the mirror. It was the period 
of divine service, and all the congrega- 
tion were kneeling in prayer. There 
was the same figure again, kneeling too 


and as the priest uttered the words of 


pleading, you might hear the “ Amen’ 
from his lips. 

Lo! in the mirror the likeness of a 
room, where many well-known figures 
are ranged round a table covered with 
goblets, and all the apparatus of de- 
bauchery. He is seated at the further 
end, apparently in merry discourse, for 
all the besotted countenances are agape 
with langhter. Again from the church 
you may hear his devout “ Amen,” 
while in the mirror he springs to his 
feet with all the rest, waving his glass 
over his head, and gulping down the 
draught that soon shall leave him sense- 
less. Alas! how well 1 remembered 
there the invited guests of that abomi- 
nable banquet, for which, even in the 
attitude of prayer in the house of God, 
I was devising jests and cunning cir- 
cumstances of revelry ; forgetful, or 
worse than forgetful, willingly heedless 
of the truth that sounded in my ears : 
“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked 
—that which a man soweth he shall 
also reap.” * * * * 

* *  * There now appeared 
along room, occupied down the centre, 
from end to end, with a range of nar- 
row, coarsely painted deal tables. It 
was lit by a line of windows on one 
side, but principally from the roof. On 
some tables lay corpses not long dead, 
flung carelessly in attitudes ludicrously 
appalling toan eye which has only been 
accustomed to contemplate the appear- 
ance of Death, in the rigid limbs and 
nicely arranged garniture within the 
coffin, gilt und tinselled for the rats and 
the ugly vermin of the grave. | Others 
were strewn with nameless sections of 
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humanity, green and mouldy with the 
damps of corruption. Here lay a head, 
the upper half of the skull scalped and 
sawn away, with the brain removed, 
showing the glistening cavity dotted 
with white and bloody points ; the sec- 
tions of the nervous origins and of the 
blood vessels. The upturned face, 
which so often has arrogated to itself 
the epithet “divine,” showed where 
the assiduous student had removed the 
eyes, and left two deep unsightly ca- 
verns, where once, mayhap, kindled 
the beam of genius, or trembled the 
tear-drup of love. One side of the 
face denuded of the skin, exposing the 
glands and muscles, while the cavity of 
the mouth, tensely stuffed with grass 
to render the dissection more practi- 
cable, stretching the hewn lips over the 
protrusive teeth, made a hideous spec- 
tacle. Stooping, as he sat before the 
table, with his face closely approached 
to this ghastly object, the same figure 
appeared. His right hand, grasping a 
scalpel, carelessly hung by his side, as 
he leaned with his left on the table, 
over the object of his solicitude ; but 
his wandering eyes seemed more intent 
on the wavering of the boughs in the 
College-park, than on the mysteries of 
anatomy. Beside him stood one over 
a headless trunk, which lay, bent back- 
wards, over a block, carefully exposing 
the ruddy surface of the big, manly 
“pectorals.” Here stood another, a 
string of “ vertebre” in one hand, and 
a book in the other, ever poring over 
the page, and glancing at the bones as 
he turned them about, with a counte- 
nance indicating more plainly than 
words, that he was “perplexed in the 
extreme.” Before the fire stood a third 
over a most “impossible” fraction of 
osteology, laid on the mantel-piece, 
and on his open page might be seen 
the words “ Os Sphenoides.” Num- 
bers hurried to and fro laughing, smok- 
ing, and apparently seeking amusement 
more than occult lore. Any one might 
know the man who is determined to 
die rich in that “ black-a-vis’d,” firm-set 
personage, who, with wise, impestur- 
bable face, intersected with anxious 
lines, sits in a corner apart from all, 
over his minute dissection of the “ in- 
ternal carotid.” — But, returning to him 
who sits a-dream over his study, all 
this bustle disturbs him not; still he 
remains guzing forth on the swinging 
trees. 

One of the windows contained the 
mirror. There was the shore of a quiet 
lake—I know the very spot. A little 
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clump of ash-trees, yellowing in the 
autumn, intercepted the faint gleam of 
the crescent moon. ‘The waters secm- 
ed to sleep among the far winding 
hays and promontories. I could see 
the stirring of the reeds and flags, that 
appeared ‘to live, in their eommuning 
motion, on the beach. (How his breast 
at the table swelled, to a long, melan- 
choly sigh!) Beneath the boughs of 
the ash-trees he was there, but he look- 
ed much younger, and his eye was 
brighter than before. He was sitting 
on the massy roots; and who was she 
beside him, who hid her face in his 
bosom, while her hair fell over his 
shoulder and his encircling arm? He 
seemed to speak in exulting sentences, 
as he looked over the waters, and up 
into the starry sky ; and the argument 
rose with the sweep of his free arm 
over the happy scene, and it too fell 


on her neck, as he leaned his cheek on 
her drooping head. 


a * * * * 


* * * There seeme il a 
college class-room. At the extremity 
of one of the benches sat the 
figure, apparently in profound attention 
to the pre lections of the professor, who 
was busied among a heap of troughs, 
retorts, lamps, 
chemistry ; now trimming charcoal 
chafing pan ; now peering into a sim- 
mering crucible ; and again pointing 


suimne 


with a long wand to numerous lists of 


atomic weights and specific gravities ; 
or dipping his delicately tinted test- 
papers into various tull glasses, and 
pointing to their changes of colour, as 
he withdrew them; while his profound 
countenance seemed to indicate that 
he was about to comprehend and elu- 
cidate the “c creation 
of the world which ‘hi is puzzled philo- 
sophe rs of every age.” 


smogony, or 


A large window again seemed to be 
formed of the mirror, wherein I saw a 
stately procession moving on carrying 
flowers—a bridal party, bravely dress- 
ed :— 


* Nodding their heads before them goes 
The merry minstrelsy.” 


On they swept; and as the last three 
glided along behold! a man of Fld, 
with troubled countenance, and shining 
eye under his hoary fore-lock, seized 
one of them, who, though afraid, and 
anxious to proceed, was constrained to 
listen to his tale. This grew dim; and 
again I saw a lofty ship leaving the 
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shore, with a gentle breeze in her sunny 
sails : — 
—— “ Merrily did she drop 
Beneath the kirk, beneath the hill, 
Beneath the light-house top.” 


Away she swung; and as she went, 
the horizon seemed to ap pro: ach 80 us 
to bring before me the wide ocean, with 
the gallant ship before a pleasant wind, 
And then I recognised upon her deck 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” and became 
again identified with him among that 
lonely crew. We suiled on and came 
upon the land of ice and snow :— 


“ And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald.” 


We came upon strange and fearful 
regions, Impending Alps of solid ice 
met our advancing prow :— 


** The ice did split, with a thunder-fit— 
The helinsman steered her through.” 


The Albatross—the lovely cloud 
eper—hovered about our heads as if 
to guide our voyaye in the desolate 
place, and “ we hi ail'd it in God's name" 

—and all was peaceful and well around 
us until, in an evil hour, “with my 
cross-bow I shot the Albatross.” Still 
we sailed on, and, to use those words 
which seem enchanted, which are music 
and melody :— 


sk 


** The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 


Into that silent sea!” 


But unslumbering vengeance dogged 
our wake ; curse of the rotting 
calm came on; “ yea, slimy things did 
crawl with legs upon the slimy sea,” 
And the Hell-ship with her skeleton 
ribs appeared afar off, floating towards 
us, against the seiting sun; and she 
neared, and neared; and | the 
“ Night-mare Life-in- Death, who thicks 
man’s blood with cold,” dicing for our 
souls with her fiendish crew; and she 
won mine. And there I lav under the 
burden of that iufernal spell, until 
“some kind saint took pity on me,” as 
I watched “within the shadow of the 
ship,” the rich attire of the twining 
water-snakes ; “and I blessed them un- 
awares,” and I awoke from my con- 
suming thirst in my de wy garments, 
A faint hymning breathed into my ear 
as from primal Paradise :— 


and the 
ana Cie 


saw 


* And now ‘twas like all instruments; 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute,” 
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There sat the attentive class-fellows, 
and my figure among them, apparently 
as attentive as any ; but instead of the 
grave analysis of the learned lecturer, 
I heard 


«# A noise as of a hidden brook, 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tane.” 


And I exulted in the joy of the accurs- 
ed bondage departing, and felt my 
blood beat with new life returning to 
the well-known shores. My very being 
was interfused with that of the mariner, 
and surrounded with the heavenly halo 
that dreams around these holy words, 
steeped in the glories of sunrise :— 


“But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made; 

Its path was not upon the sea, 
In ripple, nor in shade: 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek, 
Like a meadow-gale of spring, 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 
Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
Yet she sailed softly too; 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze, 
On me alone it blew. 

Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed, 
The light-house top I see ? 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 
Is this mine own countrie ?” 


How very vividly I recollected then 
all the phantasmal and tremendous 
dream-scenery of the ancient mariner, 
into whose being I entered in suffering 
and deliverance. 

The lecturer bowed, and closed his 
book; the students rose, and rising 
along with them, my figure departed, 
and the cloud darkened over the mir- 
ror as Fancy was recalled from her 
wanderings. 

+ * ¥ * * 

* * There appeared a 
room filled with youthful revellers. I 
yet shudder to think of looking calmiy 
under such horrible circumstances on 
such a scene. Around the table sat 
many youths, some barely emerged 
from boyhood, their faces flushed, and 
those lips, which should only rejoice to 
glow in breathing the free air of dale 
and mountain, hanging in the stupefac- 
tion of drink. Others, whose well 
shaven chins betokened greater matu- 
rity of age, threw mocking looks at 
their younger companions, as they gra- 
dually yielded to the fiery tempter, 
and rolled from.their chairs. They 
were of all ages from adolescence to 
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manhood, At one end of the board 
the same slight figure pointed in dumb 
instructions to a servant, seemingly in 
reverie, for his eye had but a vacant 
reply to the uplifted glasses, as he 
pledged his guests. 

The mirror discloses a chamber, 
where a sobbing group bends grief-like 
and tearful over a bed. One apart, a 
woman of sober aspect, leans on her 
hand “refusing to be comforted.” One 
is closing the eyes of a young corpse, 
aud composing the thin pallid features 
whereon, even in death, lingers a beauty 
that must only yield to corruption. 

See how he gnaws his lip amid its 
smiles, while the table dances to the 
beating of that merry company! How 
he twists his hand among his hair, as 
they shout forth their lunatic fancies! 
Not one among them all even dreams 
of the bitter tears that dim the eye of 
him whom they appeal to as the arbi- 
ter of their folly. 

2 * * * * 

* * I easily recognised 
the interior of Roslin Chapel—that 
beautiful remnant of the olden time--- 
old, but not a ruin. The sun was shin- 
ing in on the pillars, throwing broad 
streams of light between them, and 
their reverend shadows fell dark and 
slanting. I saw myself standing with 
my old friend S , beside an elderly 
man, who pointed with a long wand to 
the “’prentice pillar.” There was a par- 
tial smile on our faces, apparently at 
his pompous rigmarole. 

In the mirror was diplayed the same 
scene, but with different inhabitants, 
The chapel had lost the solemn air of 
antiquity; the walls were new, and the 
carving on every point exquisitely 
finished. The pillars were as if fresh 
from the hand of the carver; but the 
“’prentice pillar” seemed especially 
beautiful. A thoughtful looking youth, 
of a most serene and intelligent counte- 
nance, walked to and fro beneath the 
choir. Beside the pillar stood a man 
of maturer years ; and as he scanned 
its proportions, there gathered some- 
thing fiendish in his dark eye. After 
a little they both moved off. The 
youth went first, and just as his foot 
touched the threshold, the elder lifted 
an axe from a heap of huddled tools, 
and with all his force drove its broad 
back down on his companion’s skull. 
He then replaced the instrument of 
murder, and bore the supple body to- 
ward the river. 

The scene changed in the mirror. 
It was moonlight, and, on the bauk of 
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the lovely stream, a young girl muffled 
in her plaid paced backward and for- 
ward under the overhanging boughs. 
She stopped and gazed anxiously among 
the trees upward toward the chapel ; 
then fixed her eye steadfastly on the 
turrets of the castle, as though she ex- 
pected a signal. After some time, ap- 
parently disappointed, she took her 
way through the trees, when she stum- 
bled over a heap of withered leaves ; 
and on regaining her feet, behold! the 
body of the youth who was struck down 
in the chapel, with his blody features 
and his disfigured head! She appeared 
to remain senseless for a time, until 
returning recollection brought the fear- 
ful sight before her eyes ; when, pale 
and bewildered, with hands clasped 
above her head, she flew toward the 
heights. 

Again the chapel. It was solemn 
mass. The congregation were all 
wrapt in the awe of the sacrificial mys- 
tery. A stir pervaded the mass of 
worshippers, when the door opened, 
and in glided a female, thin and pallid 
as aspectre. Her eye was that of a 
maniac ; and they attempted to soothe 
her into departure; but she pressed on, 
and pointing to the 'prentice pillar with 
a melancholy smile, fell to the ground 
with a strong convulsion, and the whole 
scene vanished away.* 

* * * * * 

* * I saw my own 
figure standing in a beautiful, clear, 


midnight, on a sloping height ; part of 


a great city—it was Edinburgh—ap- 
peared in the valley ; and the grey mass 
of Holyrood convenient, Above were 
the ruins of St. Anthony’s chapel; and 
I was placed with two others on the 
brink of a little stream, that bubbled 
from underneath a large stone—St. 
Anthony’s well, The three were si- 
lent, and musing each his own sad or 
merry meditation. 

A great gap in the walls of the ruin 
contained the mirror. A green field 
in summertime was there, and through 
it ran just such another stream, with a 
hedge of old gray thorn-trees nigh. 
One figure, of a girl, was forming tiny 
ships from the flag-leaves, and a 
laughing child, tumbling on the grass, 
gazed after them as they floated down, 
and laughed at their inevitable ship- 
wreck. 


How true the picture! for on that 
very spot, one lovely night, returni 
from a stroll to Arthur’s seat and the 
Craigs, we had wandered along the 
hill to the old chapel, and on our home. 
ward way, the bubbling of the water 
seemed to me a voice from the depart. 
ed world of infancy, and I stopped on 
its brink, while tears that would not 
flow oppressed my heart, as the visions 
of by-gone days came thronging to the 
tinkle of the stream. 

* ak * 7 * 

* * An old fashioned 
room, with a little circle gathered near 
the fire about an aged, white-haired 
man, who was reading from a large 
book. I knew my own features in 
those of the little urchin, who sat on 
the. low stool opposite to him. - Its 
eyes were fixed and dreamy, and its 
whole attitude that of the profoundest 
attention. 

In the mirror the earth lay as if 
affrighted under the lurid firmament, 
Suddenly the sky opened, and an angel 
appeared sounding a trumpet. And 
there rode out a pale horse, and he that 
sate on him was Death, and Hell fol- 
lowed after him. And a sword was 
given unto him, wherewith he should 
smite the nations; and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer. And [ 
saw the inhabitants of the Earth grow 
pale as he waived his sword. And he 
trampled kingdoms down beneath the 
hooves of his ghastly steed; while his 
horrible follower glared over his prey, 
and champed his gloomy jaws, from 
which ascended up the smoke of their 
burning. And the mirror changed with 
the changing of his sublime vision, who 
on Patmos’s isle had his lips touched 
with a fervour from unearthly fingers, 
“to speak the Apocalypse of Hea- 
ven !” 

* * * * * 

A lovely sea beach, beside a white 
house, on a green knoll. On an old 
mossy stone the same child was lean- 
ing, gazing out on the sea, whose calm 
surface formed the mirror. 

It showed the entrance to a dark 
valley, most like a dungeon for con- 
demned spirits. Black clouds swept 
over it continually, and barren hills 
girded it in. A man, clad on his front 
with armour, and having a sword girded 
on his thigh, appeared wending his 


* Those who have ever visited Roslin Chapel, with the very dignified Cicerone, 
who “did inhabit there,” will recognise in the affair of the axe, a portion of his 
parrotted story about the pillar, The other circumstances I had framed in my ima- 
gination, while hearing of the fate of its architect, who certainly was no common 


*prentice, “if all tales be true.” 
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wav through it. He walked cautiously, 
looking keenly round as one who ex- 
pected an enemy. And, lo! advanc- 
ing towards him, came on the footstep 
of the Fiend, whose form, as they met 
and parlicd, swelled with rage, and his 
countenance was “hideous to behold.’ 
With that he straddled quite over the 
whole of the way, saying— 

“I am Apollyon, and I swear by 
my infernal den that thou shalt go no 
farther ; here will I spill thy soul !” 

And he cast grievous fiery darts, 
which stuck fast some, and some were 
warded off. At last Christian (for it 
was he) seemed overcome, and his 
sword flew from his hand as he fell. 
But just as his everlasting ruin was 
well nigh compassed, he stretched it 
forth, and grasped his sword, and gave 
a deadly thrust to his enemy, And 
with that Apollyon uttered a loud 
shriek, “and spread out his dragon 
wings, and sped him away, and Chris- 
tian saw him no more.” 

This scene from the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress had made a deep impression on 
my mind in childhood, and was con- 
tinually present with a too vivid fancy, 
sometimes even to oppression. I saw 
many others of the same origin, among 
which I recollect the unutterable 
beauty of that where I saw Christian 
standing with the shepherds on the 
Delectable Mountains, as they stretched 
out their arms pointing him to the 
gates of the Celestial City. 

I must pass over hundreds of scenes 
which lived before me there—remem- 
bered, ulas! too well: would that they 
were as easily forgotten as told. In 
multitudes they arose, and passed with 
damning faithfulness, tearing up by the 
foul roots every goodly plant that 
showed so fair a leaf and blossom on 
the scene of life. Their history would 
fill a lifetime ; and it were a history in 
the main, which a son of perdition 
might well syllable in hell to the ears 
of gladdened demons. 


« # + * 


The vista and the mirror now began 
to be thronged with imperfect and 
half-seen forms, without distinguishable 
shape, dreamier and dreamier like the 
creatures of aswoon. My head swam, 
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and I remember the vault or its phan- 
toms no more, 

“My time is come,” said a voice 
beside me; and I found myself stand- 
ing once more with Harry Neil, on the 
steps of the colonnade. A small boat 
swam close beside us, into which he en- 
tered, and directed me by signs to follow. 

A gentle current carried us on, 
“ without the aid of sail or oar,” toward 
the haze, into which we soon entered. 
When after a little I looked up, I saw 
what seemed the western shore of 
Island Magee, which is laved by the 
waters of Lurne Loch. There was 
holy, beautiful light upon it, like that 
of sunset; and backward over the 
Sallagh Braes, I saw the descending 
globe in the midst of a long sea of 
golden light, which bathed their sum- 
mits and ebbed into a pearly azure, 
stretching away beyond the lofty head 
of Agnew’s Hill. A highway of chas- 
tened fire lay upon the still waters in 
our receding track; the heights of 
Magheramourne, on the opposite side 
of the loch, were of an intense blue, 
and they fell sheer sloping down into its 
bosom ; and every tree looked glad,and 
every bird sang sweet inthesummer eve. 

Our little skiff came lightly ashore 
in the northern bay of Barney's point. 
I stepped out on the beach, and I 
knew every old stone around meas [ 
walked upward into the fields; turning 
for an instant I saw that my com- 
panion had not left the boat, and was 
pushing her from the beach. He saw 
my inquiring look, and pointing with 
his arm toward the church at a little 
distance, floated away. I felt my 
heart growing young again as I ap- 
proached the old white cottage among 
the elder trees, where Ellen used 
to live—there it was, the very same as 
ever ; and I thought the leaves spoke 
to me as I passed along. I looked 
out before the door to a sloping field, 
covered with daisies, and there, sitting 
on a little knoll, knotting the wild 
flowers, the little maid Ellen her- 
self! I went round the field so as to 
approach her from behind. I heard 
her voice as I came near, singing an 
old ballad, to which I used to listen as 
I lay beside her on the grass :— 


“Tt’s up the hills, an’ down the braes, 
An’ ower the heather green, 

It’s lang sin’ ye were here before, 
It’s langsome ye hae been— 

There’s mony a house, and mony a ha’, 
And mony a lass between.” 
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“Oh! Mary, wipe awa the tears, 
They’re happin’ frae your een, 

For mony a house, and mony a ha’ 
Sin’ Beltane I hae seen, 

But no ae lass by the hearth-stane, 
Sae bonny sits between.” 


“Oh! Willy, tak’ me to ‘your breest, 
An’ let me greet my fill; 

Ye’re gaun awa again, Willy— 
The sun blinks on the hill— 

An’ I maun bide the lee lang year 
Sae sair again’ my will.” 


« Oh! let me kiss you, my wee Mary, 
For I maua gang my lane; 

But will ye keep the tryst, Mary, 
When May flowers spring again ?” 


. © * 


“ Oh! weary are the lang, lang nichts, 
An’ driech the lanely hours, 

Until the May comes back again, 
Wi' a’ her bonny flowers.” 


« Tt’s up the hills, an’ down the braes, 
An’ ower the heather green, 

It’s lang sin’ I was here before, 
It's langsome I hae been— 

An’ mony a hill, an’ mony a dale, 
An’ mony a mile between.” 


“ Weel hae ye kept yer tryst, Willy— 
The red is in your cheek, 

An’ glancin’ are your een, Willy, 
An’ pleasant words ye speak ; 

An’ ye hae come frae the leevin’ world uit 
Your ain true love to seek.” rat 


kne\ 


of a 
‘ Tiye rare va lr en ola , 
« What gars ye look sae pale, Mary ? dine 


What gars ye look sae wan? : 
, oo es ‘ God 
Ye hae a smell o’ the kirk-yard banes, a 
Amang the rotten san’; 
Your een are like the dead woman's, 
And Ia leevin’ man.” 
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«“ Come up wi’ me to the kirk-yard, 
Ye.promised me to wed ; 

I sleep a’ nicht in a deep, damp grave, 
Wi’ moul’s sae newly spread ; 

An’ lay ye down wi’ me, Willy, 
Upon our marriage bed.” 


When she had finished, I stole gently daisies and singing songs—I am very 
up to her, and said in a low voice— happy ; but what have you been 
“ Ellen.” dving ?” 
She looked up into my face with a I 
melancholy smile, and answered— 
“Ha, Coul Goppagh, have you 


shook my head and made no 
answer. What a tale to tell on that 
, green sod where I had rolled so many 


come at last ?’ 2 
1 happy days—and to Ellen. 


So I lay down beside her. 
“T have come,” said 1; “but oh! | “ Had you a pleasant journey from 
Ellen, what hafe you been doing since far away?” she asked; “and what 
I saw you Jasé—so many long years?” brings you here alone? I sent Harry 
“ Hush !” she answered ; “stringing Neill for you—give me my token!” 
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«“ What,” said I, “ the handkerchief ? 
Harry has it with him,” 

« Where is he ?” 

“ He is gone up to the church-yard,” 
I said, “and 1 think he will be here 
soon.” 

“ Nay,” she said, “ you have lost my 
token; I must go and seek it from 
himself.” 

She rose suddenly, and glided awa 
from my sight toward the church dhteh 
was at hand. 

Lrose bewildered, and followed in 
the same direction, When I entered 
the enclosure, I saw the stones as I 
had known them before. One bore 
the inscription—* Harry Neill, lost 
20th April, 18— ;” and the grave be- 
low it was open, with Harry sitting on 
the brink. Another, “ Ellen , At. 
11,” open too, and beside it sat Ellen, 
with the handkerchief in her hands, 
into the corner of which she was look- 
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ing earnestly. I stopped beside the 
tomb of my old relative: the sun. was 
just departing, and a great glory 
beamed over the dreamy hills and the 
sleeping waters. As | gazed around 
me, I saw him sink below the moun- 
tains—the green leaves yellowed on 
the trees, and withered, and fell— 
trunks and branches grew grey and 
blasted—the hills became old and pale 
—the gleam departed from the troub- 
ling waters—a breath of decay passed 
over the fields—the church wasted 
away, and I saw the grass shrivelling 
like dust beneath my feet. I looked 
at the forms beside me, and saw two 
skeletons falling piecemeal into the 
open graves. I felt the flesh drying 
and crumbling from my bones ; and in 
the midst of a roar “ as of many waters, 
of chariots and horsemen rushing to 
battle,” I sunk in the universal wreck 
among the ruined tombs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


« There’s no such thing.” 


“How is he now, Doctor?” said an 
anxious, whispering voice close beside 
me. 

“ Better—much better,” was an- 
swered in a tone which I thought I 
knew. “His breathing is becoming 
uite natural, and his pulse is slow and 
fil, I am released from a great load 
of agony when I can tell you that I 
am almost sure of his recovery. Thank 
God—be silent.” 

“There are a great many people 
anxious to see you, sir,” said the other 
voice. “ Perhaps ——” 

“Do, James, like a good fellow,” 
answered he who was addressed, “go 
and see Mr. for me, and Mr. 
—; tell them I'll soon be with 
them; and, d’ye hear? if any person 
wishes particularly to see me, request 
him to walk down here—I'll see them 
in the next room. I will not leave 
this house for any earthly considera- 
tion, until Iam certain of the result. 
Oh, my God! if . Run, James, 
run, you'll do as well as me.” 

I began to be conscious of a slight 
throbbing at my left temple, and open- 
ing my eyes, [ found myself lying in a 
bed with white curtains, beside which 
was sitting my old and excellent friend, 
Dr. Condyle, with an expression of 
dreadful anxiety on his knitted brow, 
which he supported with one hand ; 

Vou. XII. 


Macbeth. 


his elbow leaned on the bedside, while 
with the fingers of the other he pressed 
my wrist. I had considerable diffi- 


culty for some moments to command 
my sensations, or reduce them to my 
own comprehension. 


When I opened 
my eyes he started up, and a great 


change came over his features. 


“God be praised,” he exclaimed’ 


clasping his hands together. 


“Why, Doctor,” said I, in the great- 
est bewilderment, “what is this ?— 
where am | ?—how does it come ?” 

“ My dear fellow,” he said most en- 
treatingly, “my dear fellow, be quiet ; 
I'll tell you all soon—sleep, sleep, 
sleep, for a little while.” 

A vague notion of actual life began 
to steal over me—a joy, an unutterable 
delight; such as I would suppose 
Adam to have felt when he opened 
his eyes in paradise and knew that he 
was a living thing. 

“Sleep, sleep,” I murmured in in- 
tense extacy. “ Do you know, Doctor, 
it strikes me just now that I have been 
sleeping long enough for ove hand. | 
think it’s nearly time for me to turn 
out now. Tell me—I have had fever, 
I suppose—when did it happen ?— 
have [ been long ill?—I’m sure I 
must have been talking a deal of non- 
sense, for——. Condyle, where am 
1?—is that blood on the curtains?” 

22 
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I saw on the white hangings a series 
of sprinklings, as if blood had been 
jerked frequently from a small syringe 
over — “ And I see a stomach 


ump there on the table—surely you 
count been clearing out after that 
style, eh ?” 

“My dear fellow, if you have 
patience for a little, I'll tell you all.” 

“But, Condyle, I'll not have pa- 
tience. I can’t have had fever surely, 
for I feel strong, only my head is a 
littke confused ; what has been the 
matter?” I put my hand accidentally 
to my head, and found it bandaged 
with a pad over the left temple. “Oh 
ho!” said I, “you've been pues 
arteriotory on my proper and peculiar 
arteria temporalis—now tell me what 
it’s all about ?” 

“J shall leave the room,” said he, 
“till five o’clock,” looking at his watch, 
“since you are so foolish, and lock 
the door. Good morning!” and he 
walked away. 

“ Condyle,” said I calling him, “ I'll 
tell you what I’ll do.” 

“ What ?” said he. 

“Tl thrash you like a spaniel when 
I get up.” 

e went out and turned the key 
behind him. 

“So then,” thought I to myself, «I 
am. not alive after all. I am not awake, 
nor have I been dreaming. Here I 
must lie in some other imprisonment 
till five o'clock. When may that be, 
I wonder ; according to my experience 
of time, 1 suppose some trifling matter 
of a thousand years or two.” 

The worthy Doctor, however, was 
wiser than I, for I fell into a sound 
sleep, from which I awoke in the even- 
ing still weak, but cheerful and re- 
freshed. In order to satisfy my mysti- 
fied brain, finding me so much better, 
he told me that on the evening two 
days previous he had been sent for in 
great haste, to see a young gentleman 
at the hotel, who, he was told, was 
ae in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, and evidently out of his senses. 
On arriving, he was surprised to find 
me walking solemnly round the room, 
as if following some invisible guide, 
with dilated pupils, and apparently 

nite unconscious of my real situation. 
Oni uiry, he heard from the waiter 
of my having sent for something from 
his place, and when the phial was 
shown him, found it containing a large 
quantity of laudanum. His assistant 
was sent for, who said such was the 
article asked for, most likely by some 


blunder of the messenger. He like. 
wise said that it was emptier by 
wards of a drachm than when it left 
his hands. The whole affair was now 
plain. I had got laudanum by mis. 
take, and unthinkingly swallowed four 
or five doses at a single draught, which, 
with the unusual quantity of other 
stimulants, sufficiently accounted for 
all. I had fallen into a still more pro. 
found stupor, from which it required 
the most active measures to bri 
about consciousness, and he had for a 
long time despaired of my life. Such 
was his tale ; but to me, who seemed 
to have passed innumerable years in 
the world to come, there still remained 
much mystery. As I grew stronger, 
however, the sombre and awful im. 
pressions wore away, and I gradually 
became convinced that I was “ of the 
earth, earthy.” 

It was some time afterwards, when 
my fellow-travellers had returned from 
their trip round the coast, much mar- 
velling why I had not joined them, as 
we drew in our chairs to the fire after 
dinner in Condyle’s, that I for the first 
time related, amid many ludicrous in- 
terruptions from Frank, my weird pil- 
grimage in the other world. 

When I spoke of following my con- 
ductor through the storm to the 
Curran— 

“ Ay,” quoth Frank, “that was when 
Condyle here found you pacing round 
the room like a blind horse in a bark- 
mill.” 

“ Confound your blind horse,” said I, 
“and hear my story.” 

But when I spoke of the mad voyage 
and the furious gale, with its choking 
spray. 

“ Exactly,” cried he; “so much for 
the six buckets of water he soused over 
your pate.” 

I told them of the terror I experi- 
enced on anticipating destruction, when 
the boat heaved over the rock; and 
after whirling so long in the ocean, how 
my temple struck on a crag, and I be- 
came senseless— 

“ All this fuss,” said he, “about the 
jag of a lancet in your temporal artery.” 

I described as vividly as my strong 
recollection would allow, how in des- 
peration I fought with the waves, and 
struggled with the pillar I could not 
grasp in the solitude of the Black 
Cave, and my lapse into helplessness. 

“Just so,” he said, “that is the 
secret of your tearing poor Jemmy 
Stewart’s blankets to tatters, when 
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you had to be tied hand and foot with 


kins. 
wT mentioned the wild seraphic music 
I had heard on awaking from my 
death-trance, beneath the columns, in 
the kingdom of the Past. 

“Ha! ha!” he shouted, “can I live 
to’hear this? Just then you were 
singing ‘Gramachree my cruiskeen, 
ol ondyle found your pulse getting 
more reasonable.” 

It was impossible to get on seri- 
ously ; for at the close of all, when I 
was relating the visible decay of the 
werld in the churchyard, and my fall- 
ing into the tomb, he exclaimed— 

“ Condyle, that was when he crawled 
with his feet and hands tied, out of the 
bed, and nearly broke a cupping 
glasses to pieces in bis fall !” 

“Come now,” said he, when I had 
finished, “it’s all a fine cock and bull 


eh? who leave their friends to the 
tender mercies of ‘mashlin’ cakes on 
Fox Head, and the superintendence of 
* Alick M‘Cock’ at the Causeway.” 

“ I assure you it’s every word true.” 

Oh! oh! oh!” 

“ Well,” said I, “you may think as 
you please ; but if any man will smoke 
fifteen cigars, and twelve pipes of 
— with three glasses of Bush- 
mills, and two of unqualified rum, with- 
in five hours, and then quaff a drachm 
and half of laudanum, by way of a com- 
oom and after that say he will not 

elieve me, let him be ‘anathema ma- 
ranatha, and I will confess that a 
greater lie never was told.” 

“ And in the meantime,” resumed this 
insatiable worrier, “I hear music in 
the next room ; what will the ladies 
say to this tale of a tub ? Eh, Condyle ? 
were there six or seven of them ?” and 


story, anda very merry one too; butthe away he went Souths his arms and 
best of it is it’s all over now, so here’s warbling, “ O, Pescator !” 
the devil’s luck to all such ‘ gossipers,’ 


AN INCIDENT AT KILLARNEY. 


Havine visited the Lakes of Kiliarney during the last summer, I employed the 

rst week of my residence amidst their charming scenery in following the route 
appointed by the guides. However, wishing to explore, in the hope of finding 
some spots which might probably afford new charms, I directed the cockswain 
of the boats to row me any where in either of the lakes, where the generality 
of visitors were not accustomed to go. Accordingly they rowed along the 
Upper Lake until they arrived at a large rock which appeared above the surface 
of oo water, when suddenly the crew raised their oars, and their countenances 
(so generally indicative of their light hearts) became dejected. 1 immediately 
inquired the cause of this sudden transition; when one answered—*“ Sure, sir, 
we would not ruffle the grave of Tim Carty.” I related the anecdote to a 
friend, and she has clothed it in the poetic garb.] 


Fleetly they row’d my lightsome boat, 

Four sturdy men, o’er the lake’s fair bosom ; 
*Twixt lovelier banks no bark could float, 

Nor in air more balmy from wildwood blossom. 
Freely they all had sung and said, 

With Erin’s wit, and Erin’s feeling ; 
Now—raised was each oar, declin’d each head. 

A quiet awe their looks revealing. 
“ Say, whence this sudden change ?” cried I, 

e What spell binds lads so blythe and hearty ?” 
One only answered, with solemn eye, 

“ Sir, we'd not ruffle the grave of Tim Carty !” 


Mutely I bow’d, for the homely phrase 
Sunk in my heart, despite my reason ; 
Could youth resist nature’s simplest ways, 
In such a scene, and in such a season? 
I thought on many a trophied grave, 
Which memory with no garland dresses ; 
Then proudly gazed o’er the pure calm wave, 
That for one dear sake, true friendship blesses. 
Such tributes must joy the soul above ; 
I asked not of age, of creed, or party— 
I felt that there had been much to love 
In the drown’d peasant, poor Tim Carty ! 
Isapet Hitt. 
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HISTORY OF TEXAS.* 


Tne dismemberment of an extensive 
and fertile province from a powerful 
state, by the efforts of a band of out- 
laws, is an event unparalleled in the 
annals of piracy, since the capture of 
Porto Bello by the Buccaneers. The 
transactions in the Texas to which we 
allude, have attracted but little interest 
in this country ; and as the criminals 
have had the advantage of giving their 
own version of the events, the object of 
this attack upon the territories of 
Mexico, is but little known, and its 
consequences very imperfectly appre- 
ciated. Unfortunately it is very diffi- 
cult to give any thing like a correct 
and impartial relation of the revo- 
lution of Texas, for the American ac- 
counts are mostly written in the spirit 
of partizanship, and with but little re- 
gard to truth or justice ; while we have 
not the advantage of the Mexican 
statements to enable us to reduce the 
exaggerations of their opponents. It 
is, however, easy for us to be impartial, 
who have scarcely any national interest 
in the affair, and the real nature of 
the contest is so very obvious, that no 
sophistry in argument, or even mis- 
statement of secondary details, can for 
a moment blind us to the real object 
of the insurgents and their abettors. 
The district of Texas was compre- 
hended in the intendancy of San Luis 
Potosi, and formed the most easterly 
of the Mexican provinces. Its boun- 
daries are the Rio Grande, which 
separates it from the province of 
Coahuila, on the one side, while on the 
other the Sabine river divides it from 
the United States. The sea coast of 
Texas extends between the mouths 
of the Rio Grande and Sabine, and 
many streams of less importance 
enter the Gulph of Mexico in the 
intermediate coast. The shores of 
Texas consist of low, damp, alluvial 
soil, which, if somewhat unhealthy, is 
well adapted for the cultivation of 
sugar-cane, and cotton, and conse- 
quently for slave labour. The interior 
parts are more healthy, consisting of 
beautiful prairie land, capable of sup- 
porting vast herds of cattle, but are at 
present tenanted by wild horses and 
Indians. The upland parts of the 
country are very imperfectly known. 


* History of the Revolution in Texas. 
York: Wiley and Putnam, 1838, 


On account of its fine climate, 
extensive line of coast along the Gulph 
of Mexico, and proximity to Lauisi- 
ana, the province of Texas has always 
been regarded with a longing eye b 
the citizens and government of the 
United States. After the acquisition 
of Louisiana under the presidency of 
Jefferson, the cabinet of Washington 
was not slow in advancing its claim to 
the country between the Rio Grande 
and the Sabine (Texas), which it was 
contended had always constituted a 
dependency of the former province, 
The futile nature of this claim is suf. 
ficiently obvious to any one who will 
be at the pains to make the proper in- 
vestigations ; for it is well known that 
the province of Texas had been occu- 
pied from a very early period by 
colonists from the interior of Mexico, 
and the only Frenchmen who had at- 
tempted to settle in the country, found 
it already possessed by the Spaniards, 
It is obvious, therefore, that the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana gave the United 
States no right whatever to the terri- 
tory of Texas. Even as early as 
1812-13, the very suspicious conduct 
of the United States with respect to 
Mexico (while yet a Spanish colony), 
showed that it was ready to avail 
itself of any troubles which might 
occur, to obtain a pretext for seizing 
the much-coveted province. In the 
year 1812 one Bernardo Guattierez, 
who had been engaged in the con- 
spiracy of Hidalgo to revolutionize 
Mexico, and had been obliged to take 
refuge in the United States, resolved 
to make another attempt to raise the 
standard of independence in his native 
country. The expedition was or- 
ganized in the United States; and 
what is deserving of especial notice, 
one Magee, at the time commander of 
the United States’ fort of Natchitoches, 
on the frontiers of Mexico, assumed 
the command of the revolutionary 
army. The campaign was so far suc- 
cessful as to conquer the province of 
Texas, and to capture its capital, San 
Antonio de Bexar. As if to en- 
courage the insurgents, a person of 
the name of William Shaler joined 
them, under the character of agent 
from the United States, to the revolu- 
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tionary authorities of New Spain. The 
insurrection however, was finally quel- 
led, aud Texas restored to its rightful 
owners. When we remember that the 
governor of a garrison belonging to 
the United States assumed the com- 
mand of the insurgents, and that Shaler 
was rewarded with the not inappropri- 
ate appointment of consul-general to 
Algiers, there can be little doubt re- 
specting the treacherous conduct of the 
American government. 

After these discreditable transac- 
tions, we hear no more of Texas 
until 1819, when the Uniied States 
obtained Florida from the Spaniards, 
and at the same time resigned in fa- 
vour of Spain all the claims which they 
had formerly urged for the possession 
of the country between the Sabine and 
the Rio Grande. Within a few years 
after this, in 1822, Mexico was finally 
dissevered from all political connexion 
with the mother country; and this 
change, although followed by many 
evils, brought along with it the ad- 
vantage of a local government, and 
the interests of the different provinces 
were more carefully attended to. 
Shortly after Mexico had obtained her 
independence, her government was 
guilty of the enormous folly of per- 
mitting colonists from the United 
States to settle and acquire lands in 
Texas; and the consequence, which 
every one must have foreseen, soon 
ensued in the loss of the province. 
Although this rash and fatal step was 
taken, still the government, as if from 
a prescience of the evils that were to 
fallow, took every precaution for the 
permanency of the connexion of the 
province with the rest of their re- 
public.* The province of Texas was 
united to that of Coahuila, in which 
latter the Spanish population was com- 
paratively numerous. The terms on 
which the colonists were admitted, 
were extremely liberal and humane, 
and at the same time judicious. The 
number of families was to be limited, 
and to be Catholics, or in other words, 






of French or Spanish origin, and 
were to instruct their children in 
the Spanish language. In all this 
the avowed object of the Mexican 
government was the complete amalga- 
mation of the Texan settlers with the 
rest of the nation. For the further 
encouragement of the settlers, the 
were exempted from all taxation until 
1828, and the privilege of emigrating 
was to be continued till 1840, but with 
this reservation, if imperious circum- 
stances should demand, the prohibition 
of emigration of individuals of a parti- 
cular country. The plan of colonizing 
was extremely simple and liberal. The 
person to whom a grant of land was 
made, was termed the empresorio, who 
had no right whatever to any land 
included in his grant, until he had 
settled a given number of families, and 
each family received a league square of 
land, on condition of occupation and 
cultivation. It was also understood, 
that all right and title to the grant was 
forfeited, if the empresorio should quit 
the country, or sell the land, betore 
he had brought it under cultivation. 
It is of importance for the reader to 
bear in mind these regulations, for it 
will be found in the sequel that their 
violation was the immediate cause of 
the insurrections which happened a few 
years later. 

«« For several years,” to use the words 
of Newel, “ the work of colonization went 
on well, interrupted only by occasional 
difficulties with the Indians. There was 
a good understanding between the general 
and States governments. General Austen 
was highly esteemed wherever known in 
Mexico, and able to obtain almost any 
redress or privilege in the power of the 
government to bestow. All who applied, 
obtained lands equal to their most san- 
guine expectations. They were exempt 
from taxes and imposts of every kind, and 
were relieved from all the onerous duties 
imposed on the rest of the people of 
Mexico; and in this state affairs con- 
tinued down to the year 1827.” 


While the Mexican colonization laws 





* The object of the Mexicans in permitting colonists from the United States to 
settle in Texas, appears to have been to protect their frontiers against the Indians, 
who had overrun the province, which had been almost depopulated during the rebel- 
lion of Guattierez in 1813. The following is the admission of a respectable Ameri- 
can publication :—“ The scanty population of this beautiful province, after the counter 
revolution of 1813, remained for many years subject to the constant depredations of 
the Cumauche Indians, encouraged by traders from Natchitoches, who furnished them 
with arms and ammunition, and who took in exchange horses, mules, and in some 
instances, captive Mexicans, plundered from the defenceless inhabitants.”"— North 
American Review, No. xcit. In plain language, a slave trade was carried on in 


natives of Mexico within the territory of the United States. 
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were strictly observed, affairs went on 
prosperously, and the utmost harmony 
prevailed between the settlers and the 
government; byt unfortunately the 

rovince became the resort of outlaws 
cn the United States, and discord 
and anarchy was the result. As soon 
as the settlers had acquired sufficient 
strength, they proposed tothe Mexican 

‘overnment the propriety of separating 

'exas from the province of Coahuila, 
and this upon the very modest assurance 
that the Texans were a minority in the 
state legislature. Accordingly in 1833, 
one Austen, who has been already 
mentioned, was despatched to Mexico 
to obtain, if possible, a separate govern- 
ment for Texas. On arriving at the 
capital, he had the audacity to propose 
the alternative of separation or re- 
bellion, and he assured the government, 
that if the “evils which threatened the 
country were not remedied, the people 
of Texas would remedy them them- 
selves.” This modest personage, who, 
by the admission of the bigotted advo- 
cate of the Texans, had been loaded 
with favours by the Mexican govern- 
ment, not only threatened treason, but 
what is more, practised it, and actually 
wrote to the Texans, advising them 
“to form a_ state of themselves.” 


This letter was intercepted, and its 
author was thrown into prom from 


which he was liberated in a few 
months; and yet notwithstanding the 
mildness of the punishment, the appre- 
hension of Austen has always been 
considered as one of the wrongs of 
Texas. Inthe meanwhile the dona fide 
settlers, who cultivated the soil, and 
had a permanent interest in the welfare 
of the country, were averse to all vio- 
lent measures, or to any proposal of 
separating from Mexico. They were 
contented and prosperous—it was the 
fraudulent debtors, land-jobbers, dis- 
honest attorneys, and other off-scour- 
ings of society, who had made Texas 
their resort, who were the cause of all 
the evils which ensued. 

While the Mexican government re- 
fused to sanction the separation of 
Texas from Coahuila, another cause of 
disturbance occurred, which well illus- 
trates the character of its population. 
The country had been exempt from all 
taxation until the year 1828, but no 
sooner had the government attempted 
to establish a line of custom-houses, 
than the outlaws of Texas flew to 
arms—this was a flagrant violation of 
“their” rights. In the words of the 
Rev. C. Newel, “they took forcible 
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redress of grievances with relation to 
the customs.” Such is the language 
in which this clergyman alludes to 4 
most criminal and disgraceful transac. 
tion. Along with the attempt to es. 
tablish custom-houses, another source 
of discord arose. The legislature of 
Coahuila and Texas sold 400 square 
leagues of the latter country, for the 
very moderate sum of twenty thousand 
dollars—the details of this transaction 
have never been cleared up, but it is 
certain that the Texans were the prin- 
cipal purchasers. The sale was an- 
nulled by the Mexican government, 
and the discontented parties flew to 
arms ; but the exertions of the bona 
Jide colonists were successful in defer. 
ring hostilities for some time. About 
this time Austen was released from 
prison, and on his return to Texas, his 
rst act of gratitude for the clemency 
of the government. was to urge the 
Texans to assume to themselves a state 
government at all hazards, and in spite 
of the general government of the 
country. . 

The revolutionary war now com- 
menced in earnest, and it must be con- 
fessed that it was carried on with 
singular energy and sagacity by the 
insurgents. he first campaign was 
commenced in the autumn of 1835; 
and before the end of the year, all the 
Mexican garrisons were expelled from 
Texas; and San Antonio de Bexar, 
the capital of the province, was cap- 
tured, after an obstinate resistance. 
Time was now gained to concert 
ulterior measures—deputies were sent 
to New Orleans to procure money— 
and leisure was atforded to gather 
together the idle and profligate from 
every quarter of the union—and vo- 
lunteers were obtained from New York, 
Georgia, and New Orleans. A loan 
of 200,000 dollars was contracted in 
New Orleans, and piratical vessels 
were fitted out from that port, with no 
opposition from the government of the 
United States, and an assault was made 
by them on Tampico; and in another 
expedition a Mexican schooner was 
captured. The insurgents met with 
the most flattering encouragement in 
every part of the United States. Sub- 
scriptions were entered into in many 
towns, senators and other legisla- 
tors made themselves conspicuous in 
cheering on their lawless countrymen ; 
and we shall see anon the one-sided 
neutrality of the government of the 
United States. 

During the winter the Mexican go- 
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vernment was not idle; and early in 
1836, Santa Anna led a numerous and 
well-appointed army for the reduction 
of the Texans. At first the operations 
of the Mexicans were successful, and 
Goliad and Bexar, the two most impor- 
tant fortresses in Texas, were retaken. 
On the approach of Santa Anna, the 
Texan troops abandoned the town of 
Bexar, and fetired to the citadel called 
the Alamé, which, after an obstinate 
defence, and great Joss on the part of 
the Mexicans, was taken by assault, and 
the garrison put to the sword. The 
garrison of Goliad, amounting to about 
400 men, was compelled to surrender ; 
but the prisoners were subsequently shot 
by the order of Santa Anna. Such is 
the American statement of this very 
cruel affair ; but in all the details of the 
Texan revolution, we have only the 
American accounts, which are sel- 
dom to be relied on. In this case, 
we may rest assured that the palliat 
ing circumstances have been  sup- 
pressed. We are the more convinced 
that there has been some important 
information withheld, for it is admitted 
by the Rev. C. Newel, that the prison- 
ers meditated the recapture of the 
Fort, and consequently exposed them- 
selves to all the consequences of the 
miscarriage of their plot. It is also to 
be remembered that they were men of 
the most profligate character. 

The triumphs of the Mexicans were 
destined to be of short duration, as the 
battle of San Jacinto decided the fate 
of Texas. Into the history of this 
battle we need not enter; it is suffi- 
cient to state that the Mexican army 
was destroyed, and that Santa Anna 
and all his staff were made prisoners. 
We shall, however, indulge our readers 
in the following eloquent description 
of the battle of ben Desiate, from the 
pen of the Rev. C. Newel : 


“Then the word charge was given, 
accompanied by the soul-stirring tune of 
Yankee Doodle. The effect was electri- 
cal; language cannot describe its exhili- 
rating power; new ardour seized the 
souls of the Texans; their country, her 
victories, and her power, came to their 
minds; they felt that they were invinci- 


ble; Yankee Doodle was heard above 
the roar of arms; and with the shout of 
the Alamo they rushed upon their foe, 
and victory rewarded their valour, and 
vengeance atoned for their wrongs. Se- 
ven hundred Mexicans lay a sacrifice to 
the shades of departed heroes, slaughtered 
at the Alamo and Goliad.” 


To return to the language of sober 
prose—the engagement only lasted 
twenty minutes; and yet upwards of 
one thousand Mexicans were killed and 
wounded; consequently the pursuit 
must have been a wanton butchery: 
this, we suppose, is what the Rev. C. 
Newel denominates a “ sacrifice to the 
shades of departed heroes.’* 

Although the province of Texasis now 
irretrievably lost to Mexico, it is still a 
matter of interest to investigate a little 
more minutely the causes of the revo- 
lution, and the consequences to which 
it may lead. If we investigate the 
causes which led to the revolution, we 
shall find that they are of two kinds— 
the avowed or false ones, put forward 
to deceive the public—and the private 
or unexpressed ones, which were the 
real motives of the insurgents. One of 
the avowed reasons put forth by the 
Texans to justify their conduct, was, that 
Santa Anna, the Mexican chief, had 
abolished the federal constitution, and 
established a central government. 
Under no circumstances could this 
arguinent be of avail to justify an in- 
surrection, for the vust majority of the 
Mexican people had acquiesced in the 
abolition of the federal constitution; 
and the Mexican government assuredly 
never guaranteed its countenance to the 
colonists of Texas. But the utter pro- 
fligacy of this statement is apparent 
when the reader is informed that these 
very Texans had actually assisted Santa 
Anna in abolishing the federal, and es- 
tablishing a central government, 

Another cause of revolution is stated 
to be the want of free toleration of the 
Protestant religion. This assertion put 
us in mind of an anecdote which we 
once beard, respecting a pious officer 
of the navy, who had divine service on 
board his vessel every Sunday ; his 
lieutenant, who was a Roman C. 


* In the 92nd Number of the North American Review, published in 1836, it is 
stated as having obtained currency in the newspapers, “ that all of six or seven hun- 
dred Mexicans, who had not fallen during the twenty minutes that the battle lasted, 
were victims of a mere butchery afterwards.” This is not denied by the Rev. C. 
Newell, the partisan of the Texans, who wrote in 1838. Houston, who commanded 
the Texans, is also silent on the subject in his account of the battle, although we 
may gather from his despatch that the pursuit was a bloody one. 
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lic, chose to absent himself, and on 
being asked the reason for his absence, 
and what part of the service he parti- 
cularly objected to, replied that as a 
Roman Catholic he objected to the 
Athanasian creed. The Texan con- 
science was similar to that of the indi- 
vidual we have alluded to ; for by the 
laws of Mexico none but Roman Ca- 
tholics were permitted to settle in 
Texas ; and, ion as the Texans were 
destitute of every kind of religion, it is 
plain that they could not be Protes- 
tants. Not to pass over the matter in 
so summary a manner, the colonists of 
Texas were expected not only to pro- 
fess the Catholic faith, but also to con- 
tribute to the support of schools and 
chapels ; and as no one was compelled 
to settle in the country, it is obvious 
that every one who became a land- 
holder in the Texas, became, ipso facto, 
a Roman Catholic, as truly as if he had 
gone to mass. Any one who is at all 
acquainted with the character of the 
outlaw population which infested 
Texas, will very much doubt if they 
were susceptible of any conscientious 
scruples, either on the score of religion 
or morality. The Rev. C. Newel, the 
zealous apologist of the Texans, admits 
that in many places society has been 
“decidedly bad.” It seems they are 
determined to amend—to acquire a 
character for honesty. 


«It is worthy of special remark, as an 
earnest of the future execution of the 
laws in Texas, that a judge of one of the 
higher courts has lately, in his entire cir- 
cuit, beginning at the city of Houston, 
condemned all criminals presented for trial, 
and that in his decided and rigid course 
of the administration of justice, he has not 
only been sustained but applauded. So 
far then, justice in Texas has had free 
course, run and been glorified.” 


So much for the morals of the Tex- 
ans—we now quote Mr. Newel with 
respect to their want of religion. 


«“ Though on the one hand, the people 
of Texas, with few exceptions may be ap- 
parently little anxious for the establish- 
ment among them of the institutions of 
Christianity ; yet on the other hand they 
are far from being generally Atheists and 
scoffers at religion, Having been per- 
haps generally raised in those parts of the 
United States where religious institutions 
were comparatively little known and va- 
jue |, and. having lived a considerable time 
in Texas, with scarcely any religious pri- 
vileges at all, many of the Texans value 





churches and ministers of religion itself 
less than otherwise they would.” 


Such are the people who took up 
arms for liberty of conscience. It js 
to be remembered that in 1838, two 
years after they had gained their inde. 
pendence, there was no Protestant 
place of worship in the province, al- 
though freedom of religion was one of 
the causes for which they took up 
arms. 

Passing over several other com. 
plaints of an equally futile and dis. 
honest nature, with the two preceding 
ones we shall give some account of the 
real motives of the pirates of Texas, 
The first cause we shall mention, all 
though of a temporary nature, must 
be considered as the exciting cause 
of the revolution. We have already 
given an account of the Mexican 
colonisation laws, under which alone 
land could be held in Texas; and 
it was stated the empresorio or head 
colonist was obliged to establish a 
given number of colonists, and each 
of them had to occupy and cultivate a 
certain amount of land, otherwise the 
conditions of the grant were violated, 
These grants were, in numberless in- 
stances, shamefully abused ; and the 
empresorio, instead of colonising his 
land, made out scrip which was circu- 
Jated very widely throughout the 
United States. Not only was the 
Mexican government deceived by frau- 
dulent empresorios, but fictitious grants 
were manufactured in the United 
States, and circulated to an immense 
extent. While these frauds were in 
progress, a number of land-jobbers ob- 
tained, as we have already stated, a 
grant of four hundred square leagues 
of land; but this audacious frand 
opened the eyes of the central govern- 
ment, and the grant. was annulled ; and 
the disappointed knaves kindled the 
flame of rebellion in Texas. These 
circumstances rendered the war ex- 
tremely popular in the United States ; 
and it is stated on very good authority, 
that had the rebellion been unsuccess- 
ful, several millions of dollars expended 
on Texan scrip would have been irre- 
vocably lost. We trust we now have 
assigned a vera causa for the revolution 
in Texas—one which is more satisfac- 
tory than the evidences of Texan 
honesty and religion. These facts 


also explain several curious circum. 
stances in the history of the con- 
test; for we find that the actual 
settlers were averse to violence, and 
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were dragged into the war by the 
outlaws who swarmed in the country ; 
and this is strikingly illustrated by the 
fact, that out of about 800 men, who 
fought at San Jacinto, not filty were 
Texans—the great majority were citi- 
zens of the United States. 

When we consider that several mil- 
lions of dollars had been sunk b 
American citizens in land speculations 
in Texas, it is not surprising that the 
insurgents should be encouraged 
throughout the union, and also that 
the conduct of the government should 
be very ambiguous. In New York a 
splendid entertainment was given by 
the friends of Texas ; they found stre- 
nuous supporters in the senate of the 
United States; and armaments were 
fitted out from New Orleans to act 

ainst Mexico. 

The following sentences, from the 
Rey. Mr. Newel, will show in what light 
the Texans viewed the neutrality of 
the United States. “ The government,” 
says he, “ of the United States did not 
look on the Texan war with indiffer- 
ence ; it sent an army upon the Texan 
frontier, to keep in check the savages 
of the North.” He also informs us (p. 
103) that it was the “opinion of many 
that there was some understanding 
between the officer then in command 
of the United States’ forces on the 
Texan frontier and General Houston, 
which influenced the movements of the 
latter.” 

The land speculations no doubt ac- 
celerated the separation of Texas from 
Mexico by several years, although 
there were potent causes at work 
which would have brought about the 
revolution at no remote period, even 
if the frauds in land-jobbing had never 
occurred. Mexico is honourably dis- 
tinguished from the United States by 
the humanity which has pervaded its 
policy, with regard to the coloured 
races; not only has the importation 
of slaves been prohibited, but sla- 
very in every form has been abolished 
throughout the Mexican dominions. 
In the United States the case is 
the reverse of all this ; for there the 
curse of slavery is increasing every 
hour, and the interests connected with 
its continuation, are so extensive and 
complicated,that American citizens will 
contend more zealously for its perpe- 
tuity than for any article of constitu- 
tional liberty, or even for freedom of 
discussion and liberty of the press. 
It would be as safe for a newspaper 
in Warsaw to advocate the rights of 
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Poland, as for an American editor 
to plead for the emancipation of the 
negroes. American colonists were 
first permitted to settle in Texas 
about the year 1821, on the condition 
of submitting to the laws of the coun- 
try ; and one of these laws promulgated 
on the 15th July, 1824, prohibited 
the importation of slaves into Mexico. 
The colonists of Texas, however, were 
most unwisely indulged with per- 
mission to bring in slaves until the 
year 1827 ; but with this very merciful 
condition imposed by the government, 
that all slaves born in Texas should 
be free when they attained the age of 
fourteen years. It is interesting to 
observe the feelings with which an 
American and a minister of religion 
regards an attempt to ameliorate the 
lot of the coloured races. According 
to the Rev. C. Newel, one of the first 
acts of oppression towards Texas, which 
the Mexican government exhibited, 
was the decree of the president Guer- 
rero, declaring all slaves throughout 
Mexico to be free. “This decree,” 
continues Mr. Newel, “asthe reader 
will readily perceive, was in violation of 
the vested constitutional rights of the 
colonists, and was evidently an act of 
high handed oppression.” This decree 
was resisted by the Texans, who ob- 
tained from the government its repeal, 
in as far as regarded their province ; 
but this was a very small matter, as all 
importation of slaves had been illegal 
since 1827; and all slaves born in 
Texas were to be free on arriving 
at their fourteenth year. It was, 
this earnest wish on the part of the 
Mexican government to abclish slavery, 
which caused a settled discontent 
among the colonists, and also ensured 
for them the sympathy and aid of the 
people of the United States, to whom 
the spectaele of a free coloured popu- 
lation extending along their frontiers 
could not but be in the highest degree 
offensive. Only a few years before 
the revolution of Texas, the United 
States had obtained the Floridas from 
Spain, chiefly for the purpose of recover- 
ing their run away slaves,and thus to de- 
prive the negro population of all hore 
of ever escaping from their oppressors. 
Had Texas remained subject to Mexico 
the consequences must have been fear- 
ful—an extensive frontier affording the 
slaves of Louisiana a facility of escap- 
ing, which no vigilance would prevent, 
and an example of freedom which 
would keep the slaves of the southern 
states in continual discontent. Such 
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were the evils which menaced the 
union. On the contrary, if Mexico 
should be deprived of Texas, manifold 
advantages were to be expected ; the 
coloured race would be deprived of all 
hope, with the entire continent for 
their prison, and only the distant fron- 
tiers of Canada to afford the very 
few which might reach it an asylum. 
On the other hand, a fine country ad- 
mirably adapted for slave labour would 
be opened up to the slave-holding, and 
slave-breeding states; and also the 
future incorporation of the new state 
of Texas would strengthen the slave- 
holding interest in the senate and le- 
gislature of the United States. With 
such prospects before them, it is not 
surprising that the struggle in Texas 
should be viewed with such intense 
interest. The history of this most dis- 

ceful transaction is one of the many 
acts which convince us, that at least, 
in the southern and western states of 
the American Union, the morals of the 
people are retrograding, and are now 
at a lower ebb than at the period of the 
separation from England. These evils 
which ought to be viewed with far 
other feelings than those of exultation, 
may be traced to two sources—the 
vast increase of slavery on the one 


hand, which every where deteriorates 
both public and domestic morality— 
wherein, in the free states, the great 
extent of unoccupied land tends to 
scatter the pupulation over a wide 
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surface, thus depriving the children of 
the benefits of education or religions 
instruction, and sending them into the 
world with no other fixed principle of 
conduct than an energetic regard for 
individual interest. The following 
picture of the state of society in Ken. 
tucky, not by a flippant English travel. 
ler, but by a sober and respectable 
American writer, will show what a 
slave state is, and what the Texas has 
become. 


“ Mothers encourage their children to 
fight with their companions, and praise 
their spirit when they display passion or 
anger. The death of those children, 
stabbed or shot in some wild fray, is often 
the terrible result of such early lessons, 
Young ladies lavish their favour and ap- 
probation on the chivalric, and give their 
smiles to the lawless reprobate, who glo- 
ries in the murders he has committed on 
the field of honour. Grey-haired men, 
counsellors, judges, and statesmen, to 
whom the country naturally looks for 
examples, are known to spend days and 
nights at the gaming tables.”* 


We conclude with these remarks, 
which we quote with the more pleasure 
from the excellent spirit which they 
display—a spirit very different from 
that of the Rev. C. Newel, whose 
work, if it contains much information 
respecting Texas, is written in the 
spirit of a thorough partisan, and can 
be of but little authority in any disputed 
matter. 


* North American Review. 
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« Marry, this gallant fulfils the old saw notably: give him an inch, and without 
more ado he hauls you off a whole ell."—A Mad World, my Masters. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ 


Dreams are toys, 


Yet for this once, yea superstitiously, 
Thou shalt be squared by this.” 


ENCOURAGING as the issue of the in- 
terview on the previous day had been, 
Basil could not entirely master a few 
unpleasant sensations as he once more 
applied his fingers to the knocker of 
the Nabob’s house-door. His proud 
and scrupulous nature made him feel 
ashamed and humbled to think that he 
could be tempted by any, even the most 
imperative circumstances, to accept of, 
nay to solicit, money from the hands 


Winter's Tale. Act II. Scene 3. 


of another without tendering or at 
least proposing an equivalent in some 
guise or other. It is accounted a pro- 
ceeding so shabby to avail yourself of 
the simplicity and munificence of a 
benevolent enthusiast to the amplest 
extent to which he will permit you to 
go! One of a truly noble mode of 
thinking would shrink from bearing the 
burden of an irrepayable favour, when 
bestowed by such a person. He 
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would say to himself, Here is a phil- 
anthropist who lavishes wealth upon 
his fellow-beings. But he does this in 
the conviction that he is assisting the 
excellent and meritorious. Let him 
discover that the objects of his bounty 
are little better than swindlers, and he 
draws his purse-strings together on the 
instant. If I grasp at that which is 
proffered me and seem gratified at 
getting it, my rapacity furnishes my 
benefactor with an unanswerable argu- 
ment for checking the stream of his 
liberality towards others. Therefore 
I will not. So good a creature must 
not be led to harbour a degrading - 
nion of human nature through any de- 
reliction of mine. No. I will shew 
him that individual aggrandisement is 
the remotest thing from my thoughts ; 
that if he is generous enough to offer, 
I am disinterested enough to refuse. 
Thus I shall at once rescue my own 
perhaps too fastidious pride harmless, 
and be the means of accomplishing for 
those who may really stand in need of 
his help the best service within the 
sphere of my ability to render them. 

Though these thoughts did not flow 
consecutively through Basil’s mind as 
he walked into the parlour, he was con- 
scious of such a feeling as might arise 
from the conclusion to which they con- 
ducted. He felt uneasy and qualmish, 
and half disposed to retrace his steps. 
It was consequently with no incon- 
siderable satisfaction that he saw the 
eyes of the Nabob, as he hastily rose 
up from a sofa, emitting sparkles of 
pleasure at his approach and salutation. 
The look of animation and gladness 
that greeted him was a sufficient justi- 
fication of the purpose of his visit. It 
gave evidence that the Nabob consi- 
dered himself as the obliged, not the 
obliging, party. In a moment ever 
scruple that Basil had begun to cheriah 
was dissipated, and he felt restored to 
his former position in his own appre- 
ciation of himself and his motives. 

“ Welcome, brother !” exclaimed the 
Nabob, as he warmly pressed his 
visitors hand. “You are come to 
relieve me of another flask ?” 

“I am indeed here again to abuse 
your generosity,” returned Basil. 

“To praise it rather perhaps ?” said 
the Nabob. 

Basil smiled. “You will appreciate 
my delicacy in a case like this,” said 
he ; “and if you will have the patience 
to hear a sketch of my circumstances, 
perhaps I might shew you y 

“I know them already,” interrupted 
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the Nabob ; so there is no necessity. 
Come in: I have no time to lose, for 
in half an hour I must be inthe Green 
Suburb.” 

So speaking, he led the way into the 
flask-room, followed by Basil. The 
apartment presented the same appear- 
ance that had characterised it the day 
before, except that in the interval an 
arm-chair had been placed opposite 
the table. 

“ Are you fond of sight-seeing ?” de- 
manded the Nabob, as he decanted the 
elixir. 

“ Not very,” Basil replied. 

« Well, ‘hoo, would you have an 
objection to be mystified for a few m- 
nutes ?” 

“ Mystified 2” 

“ Ay, mystified. Doubtless you have 
a high opinion of the fidelity and ex- 
tent of your own perceptive powers, 
your judgment, understanding, and so 
forth ; and you laugh at every body 
not oubonel with a sufficiency of rea- 
son to counterpoise and curb the vaga- 
gties of his imagination ?” 

“ Why, I flatter myself” ———began 
Basil. 

“ Of course,” interupted the Nabob. 
“ Tell me news when you next 
speak tome. Here, drink, and take 
note (not notes) of what passes before 


you. 

Basil obeyed the behest. Apparentl 
flask the second was as strong as flas 
the first had been, but the effect it pro- 
duced on Basil was unique and novel. 
For the tithe of an instant it stupified 
him: then a haze clouded his view, 
similar to that which envelopes objects 
about us, when after we have stooped 
earthwards a long while and then risen, 
the blood retreats from the brain like 
a descending cataract. He staggered. 
If he had not caught hold of the arm- 
chair probably he would have fallen. 

“ Walk this way, my man,” said a 
voice. It was that of the Nabob. He 
was not standing where he had been, 
but at the end of the room, close by a 
window 4a /a chinois. 

Basil looked up. He stared around. 
The wax-lights were extinct ; but the 
blue beams of an Autumnal moon came 
ghastlily glancing into the chamber. 
He rubbed his eyes; he again cast 
them round ; there was no change. 


a and with faltering steps he 
approached the Nabob. Bewilderment 
and awe seemed wholly to possess him. 
At first he could articulate nothing ; 
and it was by an exertion that he finally 
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exclaimed, pointing to the window— 
“ This—was—not here then.” 

“ Well ; it is now,” said the Nabob 
calmly. “ But do you observe nothing 
stranger than the sudden appearance 
of the window ?” 

At the question Basil looked round 
once more, and then, as if making an effort 
at recollection, he said in- the low, per- 
plexed voice of a baffled self-communer, 
“There was light here and there is 
darkness, but whence the light came I 
do not remember, and whence the 
darkness is I do not know.” 

“ Well, as you do not know whence 
the darkness proceeds I will tell you,” 
said the Nabob, drily. “ The darkness 
— from the absence of the light. 

Seep that asecret. But, look up at 
the moon. Did you ever see that 
planet beaming more lustrously, or 
floating along a sky of purer blue ?” 

“Tn all my life, never!” cried Basil. 
“She is in truth beautiful to contem- 
plate ;” and he gazed at the moon with 
all the absorbing wonder of an infant. 

“Yet there should be no moon up 
at this hour,” said the Nabob. “ It is 
mid-day. Recollect that, and recollect 
also that you did not recollect it before. 
How do you propose accounting for 
the double phenomenon ?” 

The query appeared to plunge Basil 
into deep meditation, but after a short 
pause he answered: “Spare me! spare 
me!”—“ Oh!” he added, lifting his 
hand to his brow, “I have lost my 
senses: I try in vain to make the pre- 
sent harmonise with the past: my ideas 
are dislocated ; chaos reigns in my 
mind. This is your doing, juggler!” 

“ Mine ?” cried the Nabob. “ Ha! 
ha!—excuse me if I Jaugh. What, 
pray, do you accuse me of ?” 

“ Of bereaving me of reason by your 
spells!” exclaimed Basil. “I am no 
longer myself !” 

“ Well, at least, you are some one,” 
remarked the East-Indian ; “ and that 
is more than I can say for myself—I 
am a nonentity.” 

“ This is horrible !,” cried Basil. 
“ Man or demon, or whatever you be, 
restore to me the exercise of my facul- 
ties, and let me quit this accursed 
house for ever !” 

“I am sorry to be obliged to tell 
you, my dear friend,” said the Nabob, 
quietly, “ that I amas powerless to aid 
you as your shadow on the wall can 
be. If you wish for help you should 
apply to somebody or other: I am not 
in existence at all.” 

” 


« Notin existence!” Basil exclaimed. 
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“Upon my honor,” said the Nabob, 
“j _— the unequivocal truth,” , 

“ How am I to interpret your mean. 
ing ?” demanded Basil. 

“Inthe obvious sense,” replied the 
Nabob, “and without for a moment 
supposing that I shelter it behind an 
metaphysical subterfuge. I repeat it, 
I have no existence whatever: | am 
the mere creature of your imagination, 
or rather of your volition, which hag 
unconsciously operated to endow a 
thought with speech and appearance, 
Need I add after this that you are now 
asleep and dreaming ?” 

“ Ah!—dreaming !” exclaimed Ba- 
sil. “ Yes—yes—it must be so; I see 
it! I feel it! Truly, there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy—or philo- 
sophised of in our dreams either, But 
if I dream,” he added, his features as- 
suming an intensely puzzled expression; 
“how is it that instead of intuitively 
discovering the fact from my own sen- 
sations, I should only be able to learn 
it from you, who are, as you yourself 
admit, no more than the phantom of 
my brain ?” 

The Nabob laughed in derision, 
“ Heaven mend your silly babble !” he 
said. “ What signifies the How? Do 
you not perceive that in any case the 
knowledge must emanate from your- 
self? You may find it out, or I may 
acquaint you with it: does it not all 
amount to the one thing, when your 
own mind is the sole primary machine 
that works, the sole casuist that reasons 
not only for yourself but for me ?” 

“ This is marvellous, and past my 
capacity!” cried Basil. “But why 
am I subjected to a delusion so inexpli- 
cable ?” 

“That you may think with more re- 
verence of the Invisible and Unex- 
plored,”j replied the Nabob. “You 
will, perhaps, now that you have seen 
by what a rapid and simple process 
a man may lose the memory of his 
very identity, feel less disposed to 
doubt that he may lose so small a 
matter as a part of his stature. This has 
been a gratuitous and supererogutory 
—— on my part; for I might 
eave you in your error much longer. 
But I take an interest in you, and | 
will even exert myself to undeceive 
you. Remember then—and let it be 
your first thought as you awake—that 
two of your inehes are already lost.” 

It seemed as though an echo adopted 
the word Jost, and repeated it in thun- 
der through the long and broad apart- 
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ment; for the loudness of the sound 
was such as to awaken Basil. He 
started from the chair into which he 
had sunk after swallowing the elixir. 
He saw the Nabob’s eyes fixed on his 
own Go!” —eaid Basil—“ I have been 
mystified, mein Herr! After all, then, 
it was but a dream, a fancy ?” 

«No more; but you know that at 
first you mistook it for reality. So 
may you fall into the opposite error, 
on ‘mistake reality for fancy. The 
dream you have just had was not with- 
out a purpose. I am desirous of shew- 
ing you that our compact of yesterday 
isthe very reverse of the joke you im- 
agine it. The hoaxing of greenhorns 
is not my forte ; I repudiate it. Nature 
ordained me to enact a melancholy and 
mysterious part on the stage of life. 
I neither sympathise with nor under- 
stand the nature or tendency of hum- 
buggery. I am aware that you think 
otherwise, and my conscience would 
reproach me if I longer suffered you 
to suppose our agreement a bottle of 
moonshine. No, Sir. It must be ful- 
filled to the letter. I now again tell 
you that you have lost two inches of 
your height. To convince you, if you 
please, I will measure you on the 
spot.” 

“0, no necessity, my dear Sir,” said 
Basil, smiling ; “ if you insist upon it I 
yield—I will say Credo—Credo quia 
impossibile. But if I have lost two in- 
ches, I will swear that you have gained 
two ; you look considerably improved 
since yesterday.” 

“Precisely what I apprised you 
would happen,” said the East-Indian. 
“But I see you are still sceptical. 
Yet, believe me, there is nothing so 
unworthy credence in the theory, set- 
ting the fact altogether aside.” 

“ What!” said Basil ; “nothing in- 
credible in the theory that a man may 
dwindle down from six feet to three 
and a half ?” 

“Nothing that I can perceive,” re- 
turned the other. “Men fall away in 
bulk : why not allow them to decrease 
in altitude ?” 

“Ha! ha! Seriously, now, my dear 
Sir, can you expect me to reply to 
you? Or can you—as from your gra- 
vity I would almost conclude—really 
fancy that you or any man on earth 
can rob me of an inch of stature? Do 
you indeed iudulge a notion so prepos- 
terous? Surely it is not possible that 
in the nineteenth century a man can 
be found who arrogates to himself su- 
pernatural powers ?” 
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“ Before you decide that I arrogate 
to myself supernatural powers,” said 
the Nabob, “you should first satisfy 
yourself what the precise extent is be- 
yond which mere human powers are in- 
capable of rivalling supernatural. Who 
shall determine the legitimate limits of 
the mind’s especial territory? That 
there have been from time to,time hu- 
man beings in existence who! have ex- 
ercised an incomprehensible control 
over some of the abstruser operations 
of nature is not to be rationally ques- 
tioned. Natural events are established 
results from arbitrary causes. But 
these results are not uniform. Evi- 
dence exists to shew that in every age 
diverse results have occasionally fol- 
lowed. Miracles have been wrought 
in all parts of the earth. The practice 
of necromancy is matter of notoriety 
in the east. I myself studied it for 
ten years. I know many others who 
have studied it like me. You are not 
to conclude, because such men are un- 
known and untalked of, that they have 
no existence. It is the characteristic 
of genius of a higher order to seclude 
itself; to shun communion with a world 
unworthy of it: while straws and leaves 
float upon the surface of the ocean the 
pearl Feiies to ascend from its native 
abyss. If even J chose I could amaze 
and overwhelm you. But I have rea- 
sons of my own for not treating you 
to any private sample of my art. Let 
the dream you have had, however, 
serve you as material for reflection. 
Meantime be assured that the compact 
betwixt us is not of a nature to be tri- 
fled with. You have already transfer- 
red two inches of your stature to me. 
It is easy for you to test the truth of 
my assertion. All that you have to 
do is to measure yourself when you 
reach home. I confess I wish you 
would do so, that we might understand 
one another vr 


Basil shook his head and took up 


his hat. “The difficulties in the way 
of a mutual understanding between us,” 
said he, I am afraid will rather increase 


than diminish. But I cannot depart 
without again tendering you my warm 
acknowledgments for your generosity. 
The ducats I presume ’ 

“ Will be at home before you,” in- 


terrupted the other. “ Well, I wish 
“Amen!” said Basil. 
“ Alas!” sighed the Nabob. 


you a good morning. When we meet 
again you will be wiser.” 
“ And hap- 
pier ?” 
“ Good day,” said Basil. And they 
separated, 
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CHAPTER H. 


I will begin at thy heel and tell what thou art by inches. 


Tue besetting sin of Basil was a cer- 
tain self-sufficiency. Until he found 
himself exploring with laudable but 
unavailing assiduity the recesses of an 
empty purse, it never struck him that 
he could lose his money. He had 
three or four times met and conversed 
with Aurelia before he dreamt that he 
could lose his heart. And now in the 
same spirit of scorn for experience 
when balanced against inference he 
laughed at the notion that he could by 
possibility lose his inches. His was 
one of those uncatholic minds which 
immediately reject what they cannot 
immediately understand, and obstinately 
barricade the door of conviction against 
any theory that menaces the destruc- 
tion of their contemptible prejudices. 
Still, as Godwin finely remarks, it is 
in any event “better to be a human 
being than a stock or a stone ;” and 
Basil von Rosenwald was after all not 
one who could long persist in withhold- 
ing faith from every tittle of a testi- 
mony no one tittle of which he could by 
any conceivable exercise of ingenuity 
disprove or dispute. He is our particular 
friend, and we have therefore every 
desire to exaggerate his faults in the 
eye of the world ; but we are forced 
to confess that his incredulity, if not 
overthrown, had sustained a sensible 
shock from the interview between him- 
self and the Nabob. It is singular how 
forcibly arguments and protestations 
that move us but little as they issue 
from the lips of others will sometimes 
recur to us when they and we are 
asunder. That which at the time it 
was uttered was only the gubble of a 
gander, passing im at one ear and 
out at the other, and exciting no 
feeling beyond that of a languid long- 
ing to tweak the beak of the gabbler, 
appeals to our hearts when we are 

one with a thrilling eloquence similar 
to that of the oracles of old. Truth 
would seem to demand time and soli- 
tude for her growth, as the seed must 
lie buried a season before the plant can 
blossom. Basil, on reflection, and as 
he walked along the Blumenstrasse, 
could not deny that the Nahob had 
spoken like a man who firmly believes 
what he propounds. What motive in 
fact could there have been for decep- 
tion and bamboozling? Then he re- 
membered the sudden sleep and the 
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strange dream. Were these natoral, 
or had the East-Indian any participa- 
tion in the work of producing them ? 
He thought and thought, but the longer 
he thought: the darker the mystery 
grew. e fel€ stranded on the Ultina 
Thule of Judgment’s islands. Lame 
as his logic was, however, it was still 
stout enough to jump to one conclu. 
sion. “ This affair,” said he, “may be 
like the middle cut of a salmon, and 
a body may not be able to make head 
or tail of it. Well: what then? That 
which is crystal-clear is, that when 
anything is, it is. Pyrrho himself could 
not have contested that. I will meg. 
sure myself and see how the matter 
really stands and how I stand with it. 
If I am still-six feet, well and good: 
old Hunchback is either a ninnyham. 
mer or an unfathomable wag, and I, 
while I pocket his ducats, laugh at his 
waggery or ninnyhammerism, as the 
case may be. But if I am but five feet 
ten, as he says, why then—then—all 
that is to be said is, that I must be 
content to requote against myself the 
passage from Hamlet that occurred to 
me to-day while I slept,and have myself 
written down a jackass for the residue 
of my — by the impertinent scribbler 
who shall hereafter undertake to bio- 
graphise my fortunes or misfortunes.” 

ust as Basil arrived at this part of 
his undelivered soliloquy it was his 
destiny to obtain a glimpse of a pair 
of sandalled feet, petty and pretty 
enough to have awakened the envy of 
Cinderella, even with both her glass 
slippers on. They passed him rather 
twinklingly, and with a lightness that 
would have guaranteed the perfect 
safety of any one of the myriad virgin 
violets that about — years before 
might have been seen luxuriating in 
the fair suburban localities around, 
He turned about, but so rapidly had 
the damsel, whoever she was, glided 
by him, that she was already hidden 
from his eyes by the other passengers ; 
and he never, never, saw her, then or 
afterwards, 

He could therefore form no idea of 
her beauty, if indeed she were beau- 
tiful ; could not telt whether she were 
blonde or dark, tall or short ; and had 
no token by which memory could assist 
him in recognising her again, except 
her feet and sandals, As’ a natoral 
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consequence he ceased to indulge in 
any conjectures about herself. But he 
could not so ey divest himself of 
the associations linked with her san- 
dals. The mind is at seasons in a very 
errant and erratic humour, and only 
requires a fillip to dispatch it careering 
forwards through all countries and 
backwards through all centuries. Ba- 
sil’s thoughts on this occasion extrava- 
ued abroad in a style that would have 
left Mr. Ex-Sheriff Raphael’s right to 
the title of “the most incomprehensible 
of all imaginable vagabonds”’ exceed- 
ingly problematical. Something like 
the following was their orderless order : 
Sandals — feet — dances — Bigottini— 
the opera— ballets—balls— Brussels— 
Waterloo—Childe Harolde—Byron— 
lame feet (not in poetry). Sandals 
in—the old Romans— Heliogabulus 
—Nero—his fiddle—dances again— 
silk stockings—pumps. A third time 
sandals—sandal-wood—isles of spice— 
Serendib—Sindbad —merchants—gro- 
cers — tradesmen — sandal-makers — 
boot-makers—his (Basil’s) own boot- 
maker’s exorbitant bill. 

His bootmaker’s bill was an unwel- 
comed reminiscence, not so much for 
itself as because it reminded him of 
other bills ; but he now bethought him- 
self that he had intended to order a 


new pair of boots the day before, 
though other matters had intervened to 
prevent him. As the recollection oc- 
curred tohim it chanced that he raised 
his eyes, and lo! on a showy blue 
board over a shop-door at the corner 
of an adjoining strass, he saw in gilded 


text letters the words, Hartmann, 
Schuh-und-Stiefelmacher. Instantly the 
notion suggested itself that, involved 
as he was, it would be as well for him 
to procure the boots from a stranger, 
who would make them without inquiry 
and either take payment or a promise to 
pay as might suit the purchaser's con- 
venience. This man also, it struck 
him at the same time, could measure 
his stature, and if it were found want- 
ing he could supply the deficiency by 
elevating the boot-heels in the required 
proportion, while Basil would be spared 
the awkward necessity of entering into 
any of those explanatory details which 
in case he were to go home and send 
for his own bootmaker would be in a 
manner unavoidable. 

Accordingly he walked into the 
shop. An undersized man, advanced 
in years, bald, rather fat, and wearing 
anapron, was giving some directions to 
his workmen within the parallelogram 
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where they sat; but upon Basil’s en- 
trance he intermitted speaking, came 
forward and made a respectful obei- 
sance. 

“ You are Stiefelmacher Hartmann?” 
said Basil. 

“ Ya, mein Herr, at your service.” 

“ Well, I want a pair of boots from 
you,” said Basil. 

“ Ready-made, Sir?” inquired the 
obsequious shopman. 

—— no ; listen to me; don’t be in 
such a hurry. I wish to bespeak 
a pair of best the heels of which must 
be either one inch or three inches high 
—do you mark ?” 


“ Will you give yourself the trouble 
to walk this way, Sir?” 

Basil followed the speaker into an 
inner room, out of the hearing of tlie 
workmen. 

“ Please to sit down, Sir ?” 

Basil seated himself. “I want a 
of boots of the best quality,” said 

e, “and mind me: they must be 
either an inch or three inches high in 
the heels—I see you don’t understand 
me, but I will explain as soon as I am 
measured :—for a particular reason it 
is essential that I should have myself 
measured before hand.” 

“ Oh! of course, mein Herr; we always 
measure gentlemen first,” said the shoe- 
maker, who already began to consider 
his customer an extraordinary oddity. 

“The devil you do?” eried Basil. 
“Don't let your impertinence run be- 
fore your judgment, if you please. But 
is it with that paltry little implement 
in your hand that you intend to do the 
mensuration ?” 

“ Certainly, mein Herr,” said the 
bootmaker, surprised: “it is a very 
excellent rule this.” 

“ Excellent as the rule may be, my 
good friend,” said Basil, “I beg to 
take an exception to it. It is not the 
thing. You must get a measure of at 
least a yard.” 


“A yard, mein Herr?” cried the 
other, opening his eyes to a width 
somewhat less than the measure he 
had named. 

“ Ay, a yard: have you sucha mea- 
sure in the house ?” 

Surely this man is crazed, thought 
the singleminded maker of double soles. 
But no matter: I will humour bis: fan- 
cies: his cash is as good as the Lord 
Kanzler’s. “In the house, mein Herr?” 
he replied ; “No; but if you wish I 
can borrow one from the draper next 
dvor, I say Peter! step out to neigh- 
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bour Sparlingstragg and ask him for a 
loan of his yard-wand for a minute.” 

The boy went out. 

“ Now, Sir, if you please, we will 
take off this boot ;” and by dint of 
some tugging the right boot was got 
off, 

«“ Pull off the left now,” said Basil. 

“ One will do, Sir.” 

“ One will not do, Sir. Pull off the 
other, I say, and be hanged to you !” 
The bootmaker obeyed without any 
further remonstrance. 

The boy now came in with the yard- 
wand, and up stood Basil. 

“ Please to sit down again, Sir,” said 
the bootmaker. 

“ Why, is it sitting you propose to 
measure me ?” asked Buasil. “ Perhaps 
you had better roll me up into a ball 
at once, and take the solid contents of 
me ?” 

“Your foot will be steadier sitting, 
Sir,” said the shop-keeper, more than 
ever confirmed in his conviction of 
Basil's insanity. 

“0, I beg pardon ; I perceive what 
you mean,” said Basil ; “ but you mis- 
conceive me; I must first be measured 
from top to toe.” 


“ What, mein Herr ? — measured 


from top to toe for a pair of boots ?” 


“Ah, damn your nonsense, Sir!” 
cried Basil, petulantly, [We are ashamed 
of him] “ who ever hinted at such an 
absurdity ? You are the stupidest 
tradesman I ever saw! I tell you I 
want to have myself measured from 
head to foot because,—because—I—” 
He paused, unwilling to state his rea- 
sons, or possibly not able to communi- 
cate them at the instant with sufficient 
lucidness. “ But no matter why,” he 
added ; “just do as I bid you, and pass 
no remarks. Come, try my height,— 
and mind,—let there be no mistake.” 
And he stook up erect against the 
wall. 

The puzzled bootmaker had no re- 
source but to yield obedience. In si- 
lence, and with a hand not altogether 
free from tremors, he went through his 
task to its completion. 

“ Well ?” interrogated Basil. 

“Just five feet ten inches, 
Herr.” 

Basil stured his measurer in the face 
for a minute without speaking. “ What 
do you say ?” he fiercely demanded at 
length. “Impossible! Try again.” 

Again the same trial’ was gone 
through, and with an identical result. 
Basil snatched the yard-wand from the 
bootmaker’s hand. 


mein 
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“Are not these inches inferna 
false?” he exclaimed. “Answer me, 
Acknowledge the truth. Is not the 
measure an inch too short—I mean too 
long ?” 

“ Not the hundreth part of an inch 
mein Herr,” said the bootmaker, who 
was quite astounded at all this emo. 
tion and vehemence for no apparent 
reason. 

Basil was stupified. His feeings, 
on thus finding himself compelled to 
admit the reality of that which hitherto 
he had treated with the ridicule due 
to a chimera, may, to use a form of 
phrase that was original when Adam 
was a young man, be better conceived 
than described. He gazed about him: 
he looked to the right and left; he 
scrutinised alternately the pattern of the 
carpet and the architecture of the ceil. 
ing. “Help me, Heaven!’ he ex. 
claimed, lifting his hand to his forehead, 
“is my brain wandering? Am [ 
dreaming for the second time to-day ? 
Hark’ye, honest friend! have you such 
athing as a pitcher of water at hand? 
If you have, will you for the love of 
St. Crispin, empty it against my face ? 
Because,” he almost shouted, as he 
grasped the arm of the now terrified 
shop-keeper, “ because I want to know 
whether I am awake or asleep, whether 
Iam mad or drunk, whether I stand 
on my head or my heels. Is then the 
constitution of nature really at the 
mercy of human caprice? Are science 
and philosophy but twin humbugs— 
the most lying of all the finger-posts 
that pretend to point the way to the 
goal of truth? Is it in short come to 
this, that the whole world must go 
to school again, and be content to ac- 
quire the first rudiments of knowledge 
from Egyptian jugglers and Bengal 
Nabobs ?” 

“ Sir—mein Herr—Euer Gnaden—” 
stammered forth the alarmed trades- 
man—*“ [—I—protest I don’t under- 
stand this!” 

“ Egad,” said Basil, advancing his 
face close to that of the bootmaker, 
and lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper—* Egad, nor I neither,.m 
good fellow. But, come,” he continued, 
flinging himself into the chair,—* this 
is idle :—do your business. Come—” 
and he laughed a short bitter laugh, 
“ you at least are no conjuror, Come, 
what are you about, Sir? Do you 
mean to take root where you are stand- 
ing—a species of human dwarf elder, 
] suppose—or what the deuce ?” 

“ No, no;—I don’t indeed, mein 
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Herr,” returned the bewildered shoe- 
maker, with an unconscious but depre- 
cating simplicity ; as, bestirring his 
limbs, he repossessed himself of his 
rule, and proceeded to apply it to the 
sole use for which it was intended, 

« Now, Sir,” said Basil, as soon as 
the dimensions of his foot had been 
ascertained, “ remember that the heels 
must be full three inches high : my ordi- 
nary heels have hitherto been but one 
inch—but as between five feet ten and 
six feet there is a difference of two 
inches, you must supply the deficiency 
by adding other two to that one; an 
additional two to the one that exists— 
otherwise, you perceive, the discrepancy 
between what I was and what I am 
will be observable, and I shall be a 
laughing-stock for all Alberstadt. Why 
do you gape at me in that way ?” 

«{[_T do not gape indeed, Sir,” 

“ Well, do you understand me ?” 

“ Really, mein Herr, 1—I—” 

“Are you able to comprehend the 
common rules of arithmetic, Sir ?” Ba- 
sil vociferated. 

“ Upon my word, mein Herr 

“Do you know how much two and 
one make, Sir ?” roared Basil. “ Curse 
me if ever I met your fellow for thick- 
headedness !” 

“ Yes, Sir; three, Sir.” 

“Well, Sir, if two and one make 
three, Sir,” said Basil, with an angry 
emphasis on every second word, “ then, 
Sir, let me bave heels of three inches, 
Sir! Will you do that, Sir?” 

“ Three-inch heels, Sir, will throw 
you very much forward.” 

“ Devil may care, Sir; it is a young 
man’s business to get forward in the 
world. Here, help me to thrust my 
legs into these boots again !” 

“Are those to your fancy, Sir?” 
asked the shop-keeper, in allusion to 
the boots that Basil wore. 

“What is that to you ’” said Basil. 
“Take care that your own shall be, 
and that’s enough for you.” 

“Well, Sir, when do you want 
them ?” 

“IT want them now,” returned Basil, 
“but I presume I shan’t have them 
until to-morrow or the next day, Send 
them to me as soon as possible—or 
before that. There is my address ;” 
and so saying he laid a card on the 
table. 

“Eight—ten—six and a half round 
instep"—muttered the shoemaker, as 
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he transferred his observations to his 
tablets—* I'll have them set about im- 
mediately, Sir.” 

“ Do so,” said Basil, and putting on 
his hat, he strode out at the door, fol- 
lowed by the wondering stare of the 
shopmen, who, though they had over- 
heard little or nothing of the collequy 
in the parlour, knew that Peter had 
been sent for a cloth-yard wand to 
measure the stranger for a pair of 
boots, and now grinned in unison as 
their master, glancing towards them 
and tapping his left forefinger against 
his forchead, pronounced in a low key 
the word, “ Touched !” 

Basil had scarcely journeyed a dozen 
paces from the door when he espied, 
lounging up the pavement towards 
him, with a great meerschaum in hand, 
a foppishly dressed, effeminate looking 
young man, whom he remembered to 
have occasionally seen at the Spielhaus 
where he had been accustomed to in- 
dulge his gambling propensities at the 
economical rate of one orin and a half 


per night. Now, either there are some 
eyes which will detect the identity of 
an individual in spite of any alteration 
in his person, or else the loss of two 
inches had not so metamorphosed Ba- 
sil as he seemed nas of, for 


on the approaeh of the smoker he was 
immediately greeted with a salutation 
of recognition. 

“ Aw, Bawsil, my dear vellow, appy 
to abtain a transient view of you! Ow 
goes it? Ow is every inch of you ?” 

“ Every inch?” returned Basil, 
vouchsafing him one look and then 
dashing past him; “Go and ask the 
devil’s cousin-german ; he is in town, 
and he may tell you!” 

“Pat that in your pipe and smoke 
it, young man!” said a cadger’s boy, 
who had overheard both the query and 
the response, as he slowly waddled by 
under the load of a cradle-sized basket 
of hams, sausages, tripe and cowheel, 
collared eels, cod-sounds, pig’s cheeks, 
and sheeps’ trotters, all of which excel- 
lent things he was on his way to dis- 
pense among divers of his master’s 
anti-Pythagorean customers. 

“ Well,—bless my _sens-i-bilities !” 
drawled out the fop—* no-ticeably odd 
that! I vow by the most ponderous 
of Jew-Peter’s thunderbolts that were 
it any other than Bawsil I should fol- 
low him and inflict cawndign cawsti- 
gation !” 

3A 
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CHAPTER III, 


“ Say that such deeds are chronicled in heli” (s.) 


As we have already intimated, there 
was nothing of the idealist about Basil. 
His anxieties and sympathies were all 
“of the earth, earthly ;” his specula- 
tions never gave themselves the trouble 
to travel beyond the boundaries that 
girdle “this visible diurnal sphere. 
He could boast of being young and 
handsome ; his appearance was fash- 
ionable, his abord prepossessing ; he 
was quick-thoughted and, for his years, 
well-informed ; he could be excruciat- 
ingly agreeable when he so willed: 
what more did the world want of him? 
Nothing: certainly not that he should 
set up fora metaphysician ; neither was 
he the man todo so. He suspected 
that he had been born and expected 
that he should die; but his acquaint- 
ance with all the ins and outs of exis- 
tence besides was confined to a con- 
sciousness that he was in love, in debt, 
out at elbows—and—for the present 
—out of prison. While at college, it is 
true, he had perused with some diligence 
certain abstruse treatises Ueber die Na- 
tur des Geistes ; but being completely 


satisfied with the great proficiency 
which these works had enabled hiin to 
make in the knowledge of nothing at all 
on the subject, he bad thought it better 


to devote himself thenceforth exclu- 
sively to studies of a more practical 
description. There were in fact in his 
nature but few of the elements that go 
to the composition of a philosophical 
character. The penetrating reader ac- 
cordingly will at once divine that after 
the first flutter and agitation of his sur- 
prise had subsided, the sorcery to the 
influence of which he had been subject- 
ed did not act in any extraordinary de- 
gree asa stimulus to his curiosity. He 
felt somewhat astounded and still more 
annoyed. But his interest or enthu- 
siasm was not awakened, His spirit 
did not burn with any newborn ardour 
of longing to plunge into the mysteries 
of the pedsd world, or throw open 
the portals that barrier the awful store- 
house of the Unknown. ‘The whole 
thing was in his eyes entirely too much 
of a poser to be anything better than 
a bore. When therefore, in the course 
of the evening his friend Heinrick 
Flemming again dropped in upon him it 
was rather to solicit his counsel than to 
bespeak his wonder that he detailed all 
that had happened him since their meet- 


King Richard II, Act V., Scene 5, 


ing in the forenoon. “ Neither you nor 
I,” pursued he in conclusion, “ could 
ever have calculated on the possibility 
of this issue to our visit of yesterday, 
But since the thing is, why, we must 
only make the best of it. The ques. 
tion for me simply is, Whether I shall 
load a brace of pistols, take to the high. 
way and plunder some poltroon of a 
thousand ducats in addition to the 
thousand I have, and thus regain my 
inches and prospects of pulling the de- 
vil by the tail—or—proceed with the 
compact to its completion and see the 
upshot of it,—enjoying in the mean- 
while the satisfaction of shaking myself 
loose from the gripe of those hounds of 
bailifls, and re-establishing myself in 
society in some shape or other, how- 
ever shy and sneaking as contrasted with 
my former. I acknowledge that I do 
not fancy either mode of disposing of 
the question. But what can be done? 
I have no alternative, One of the two 
I must choose. As both are evils, I 
should of course wish to choose the 
lesser. But which the lesser is, I may 
not be so competent to determine. [ 
can hardiy.reconcile myself to the re- 
solve of relinquishing the golden hopes 
that within these two days have been 
strewing my pathway with stars. Yet 
de autre cété, I shall be guilty of a 
species of semi-suicide in parting with 
my stature. The change will be pro- 
ductive of a thousand inconveniences. 
Nobody will recognize me—not even 
Aurelia, Every blackguard about town 
can snub me with impunity. I may be 
kicked out of my own house by my own 
servants, Worst of all, that whining 
old scoundrel will jump into my shoes 
and crow over my degradation. 1 con- 
fess I am at my wits’ end. I never in 
my most fanciful moments contemplated 
being stuck in the centre of such a per- 
plexity. The whole series of events 
uppear to me ‘like a phantasma or a 
hideous dream.’ They combine all the 
horrors of the Raw-head and Bloody- 
bones’ school of romance with the lu- 
dicrous fantasies of Mother Buneh. 
What shall I do, Heinrick? What 
would you advise? An imposing per- 
sonnel and a pound of black prison 
bread per diem, or three and a half feet 
of humanity and the pufse of Fortuna- 
tus! Do let me hear what you have 
to suggest ; for upon my soul I feel 
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myself at this moment somewhat like 
the schoolmen’s ass betwixt the two 
stacks of hay.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied Heinrick 
with deep solemnity, “your predica- 
ment is truly an extraordinary one; but 
it appears to me that you have but one 
course to pursue. You have entered 
into an agreement and, come what may, 
you should ubide by it. Your honor is 
at stake; and what are your inches 
when measured against your honor ? 
No: you have crossed the Rubicon ; 
and you cannot now draw back. You 
must go the whole hog. Let your 
motto be, ‘In for a groshen, in fora 

uilder.” I do not anticipate from your 
fulfilment of the terms of the bond the 
evils you apprehend. There will be 
at first a little surprise, a slight sensa- 
tion, among your acquaintance ; the 
transaction will be talked of by twad- 
dlers over their beer-mugs ; but in a 
short time all this will pass and circum- 
stances will reassume their former as- 
pect. Therefore I say, Go on and pros- 
per. You have already advanced too 
far to recede with dignity ; noris there 
any necessity for receding. You have 
broken the ice and so made conquest of 
the worst difficulty. Ce n'est que le 
prémier pas qui coite. Besides, you 
have a resource, though such a resource, 
I admit, as I feel averse from counsel- 
ling you to employ, It is one that the 
tyranny of extreme exigency mizht, I 
think, justify a man in availing himself 
of ; but still I shrink from the respon- 
sibility of recommending it to you.” 

“ To be candid with you,” observed 
Basil, “I am not inclined to be over 
fastidious just now. What may it be 
that yon would not advise? ‘To hocus 
the Nabob and pillage his treasury ?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” said Flem- 
ming. “ The resource I allude to is— 
start not!—the gambling-table. If I 
dared speak my mind, I would say, 
Gamble again, and this time confidently! 
Hitherto you have been unlucky; but 
Fortune's wheel is for ever turning. 
You will have mouey enough to risk : 
if you lose you will scarce feel the loss ; 
if you gain, and go on gaining—and 
why should you not ?—you triumph at 
once over your fate and your enemies. 
A few nights’ success may place you in 
a position not only to reinstate yourself 
in your inches but to dazzle Aurelia’s 
father and drive the Silesian Prince out 
of the field. And surely to achieve 
such a consummation as this last you 
would not greatly bozgle ut the trouble 


of shaking your elbow for half an hour 
at a spell over a green cloth table /” 

“ By the powers of brandy!” cried 
Basil, starting up, “the suggestion is 
magnificent! I will—I will do what 
you say. The Spieclhaus is the spot! 
Only, as to shaking my elbow, Hein- 
reick, I must decline—dice are the de- 
vil—no, no!—nothing but Rouge et 
Noir for me !—but at that I'll try my 
hand again,—and, as you observe, what 
is there to hinder me from winning ? 
Well then, my lot is chalked out :— 
I adhere to the compact between me 
and Old Scratch: by hazarding a few 
thousands I may—at least I must— 
guin as much as will extricate me from 
all obligations and embarrassments. So 
far so capital, And now, Heinrick, 
touching my mother’s jewels. Will you, 
like an honest youth, go and treat with 
the Jew Lubeck for the recovery of 
them? I suppose he will let me have 
them back for what they cost him and 
a bonus over—tell him I will down 
with twelve hundred for them. I am 
anxious, you observe, to secure them 
immediately because the fellow is such 
an incessant trafficker that if I don’t 
look sharp after his whereabouts, he 
will dispose of them before I can say 
Trapstick !” 

“Set your mind at ease as to them,” 
said Flemming ; “I'll make it my busi- 
ness to take them all up to-morrow to 
the last trinket. But what do you 
purpose doing with yourself to-night ?” 

“[ don’t know,” returned Basil; “I 
feel lazy and nervous and je ne sais 
quoi-ish : I think I'll go to bed.” 

“Suppose you come down to the 
Spielhaus ?” 

“* Now ?” 

“ Ay :—just puf a handful or two of 
ducats into your,pocket, and we'll go 
together. We'll see how you'll get on.” 

“ Here goes forthe nonce,” said Ba- 
sil, donning a huge outside coat, into 
the capaeious pockets of which he 
stowed away as many rouleaus of du- 
cats as he could conveniently carry 
about with him. 

Arm in arm the associates sallied 
forth. It was now past five o'clock 
and the dusk was deepening, but 
the streets were not yet lighted ; and 
Basil and Heinrick passed along un- 
recognised by any until they arrived 
in the Kaiserstrasse. 

The. entrance to the Spielhaus of 
Trigg, Bubbell and Grabb was by a 
long and vaulted subterranean ap- 
proach, terminating in a flagged court- 
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yard, A solitary lampabovea high, nar- 
row door alone indicated by night the 
site of the building to the stranger. 
The principal rooms themselves could 
only be reached after sundry zig-zag 
passages, well guarded by doors and 
sentinels had been traversed ; for the 
determination of the authorities of Al- 
berstadt to suppress all gambling mono- 

olies not instituted by themselves had 
fone published ; and secrecy and pass- 
words were therefore indispensable. 

Basil, as soon as he had exchanged 
his coin for notes,—for no more than 
twenty gold pieces were permitted as a 
single stake on any table—made his 
way into the Rouge et Noir room, whi- 
ther Heinrick, quitting his arm, had 
sauntered in before him ; and both for 
some minutes amused or at least occu- 
pied themselves in noting the transi- 
tions of the game, and marking the va- 
rying effects that these produced upon 
the countenances of the players. 

“Well, Heinrick, what say you ?” 
enquired Basil. “ Suppose I venture ? 
Do you play yourself ?” 


“I may stake a dollar by and by,” 


replied Flemming, carelessly. “ How 
much have you got ?”’ 

“ Three hundred.” 

“ Ducats ?” 

“ Yes.” 

« Put down fifty,” said Henrick. 

“ Thut euer Spiel, meine Hernn, die 
Farbe ist schwarz,” cried the krooper ;* 
“Make your game, gentlemen; the 
color is black.” 

“ Only look at Grabb,” said Heinrick, 
ina whisper. “ How the rascal grins! 
By the way, did you hear that Schmidt 
had slit his windpipe ?” 

“Poor devil!—I did,” said Basil. 
« Fifty ducats on the red.” 

The cards were distributed to the al- 
ternate sides. 

“Iam glad you took the red,” said 
Heinrick. 

«“ Why ?” demanded Basil. 

“ Seven—four; red wins,” cried the 
krooper. 

“Be that my answer,” said Flem- 
ming. 

“A promising commencement,” re- 
marked Basil. 

“ Make your game, gentlemen, the 
color is red.” 

“Take the black now,” whispered 
Heinrick. 

“A hundred ducats black,” said 
Basil. 

«“ Five—three ; red loses.” 


“ To be sure it does; send the rags 
this way, Ludwig,” said Heinrick, leas. 
ing forward, “ This augurs well, Basil, 
Stick to the plan of staking alternately 
on red and black: it is the only safe 
one, after all that has been prated about 
calculations and systems.” 

Basil etal to. play, and for a 
while with a success that even sur. 
passed his expectations, sanguine as 
they had been. At length occurred 
the first breaking in upon his luck : he 
lost five stakes in succession. He turned 
round to be condoled with by Hein. 
rick ; but Heinrick was no longer by 
his side. He looked for him up and 
down the room, without, however, leay. 
ing his place ; but could not discover 
him any where. 

Still, said he to himself, I am a winner, 
and again he played, and again he won, 
and his spirits mounted ; but alas! he 
lost the next three coups, each for a hun- 
dred ducats. He now began to grow 
restless and fretful ; and, disregarding 
the injunction of Heinrick, he perti- 
naciously persisted in staking upon 
black during the whole of an unlooked 
for run upon the red ; so that in about 
three quarters of an hour he had not 
only forfeited all his previous winnings, 
but lost a hundred and fifty ducats of 
his own in addition, 

He felt prodigiously annoyed ; and 
as coup after coup still told for the red, 
he at length lost all patience. “Sir! 
he exclaimed, addressing ‘Trigg, who, 
in his capacity of banker sat upon a 
high stool overlooking the game— 
“Sir, [ say this is monstrous !—no 
man cver witnessed such barefaced 
rooking! The cards must have been 
packed, Sir!—here has been a run upon 
the red eleven times one after ano- 
ther !” 

“You had better mind what you 
say, Sir, when you talk of packed runs,” 
answered Trigg with the tranquil man- 
ner of a man accustomed to those 
attacks :' “there were at least a dozen 
gentlemen here when the bank opened. 
As to a run eleven times that’s nothing 
—nothing at all—is it, Grabb ?” 

“ No,” returned Grabb, grinning. 

“So you may say, Sir,” exclaimed 
Basil, vehemently, “ but a player, Sir, 
judges differently, let me tell you.” 

“ Why, there was a run on the red 
seventeen times last night,” said Trigg; 
“the thing is as common as deuce- 
ace at hazard.” 

A strange nondescript looking ani- 
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mal in a bearskin coat, with tertifying 
whiskers and moustaches, and an im- 
mense mass besides of woolly hair 
surmounted by a small, conical, comical 
hat, which looked like a candle-extin- 
guisher stuck on the top of an enormous 
head of cabbage, now carne to the 
rescue—* I protowst,” he struck in, in 
the drowsiest and most guttural tones 
that ever issued from human throat— 
“T have mysowlf sown a rown on the 
bleck twounty fower times in sucsous- 
sion. I believe you remumber the 
night, Grebb ?” 

“I believe I do,” said Grabb in his 
quiet way, and with his devilishly inno- 
cent smile. 

“ Baz,—Baz, be discreet,” said the 
voice of Heinrick ; “if you lose both 
your cash and temper you have no 
chance.” 

Basil turned round. “I thought 
you had taken yourself off,” said he 
sullenly. 

“Not I,” replied Heinrick, “1 have 
been lounging away an hour in the 
coffee-room.” 

“Well, did you ever see such plun- 
dering elsewhere 7” Basil asked, 

“Don’t be a child, Basil,” said Hein- 
rick, reproving!y—* you know as well 
as I that here, with so many lynx-eyes 
about and a character to be maintained, 
the bank must act on the square. 
When a flat is to be landed, it is always 
made a private affair of. But why did 
you forget my instructions? Had you 
minded them no run could have injured 
you: if you gained nothing, at least 
you could not lose.” 

" “I had lost five coups previously 
by your plan,” said Basil. 

“You would have won five times 
five had you only persevered. But 
never mind ; don’t suffer a trifle like 
this to discompose you ; try again. I 
am going as far as the Brunnengasse 
with young Lichtenmark for about an 
hour, to see if his sister has come back 
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from her unele’s yet ;—meanwhile keep 
up your spirits and play away boldly. 
Have a good account of your goings 
on and pickings up to render me by the 
time I return.” 

There he goes again, thought Basil ; 
and I don’t know how it is, but I feel 
as if my evil star were once more in 
the ascendant. He, however, resumed 
playing ; but whether his exasperation 
of mind had deprived him of the power 
of calculating the chances of the game 
with sufficient precision, or whether 
Fortune was determined to persecute 
him, choose what color he might, the 
longer he played the more he lost. 
There was no further run on either 
black or red ; so that all pretext for a 
charge or even a suspicion of foul play 
was precluded ; and our hero, as he 
saw debt accumulating on debt, was 
compelled to gnaw his lip in silence or 
vent his wrath in half stifled oaths, or 
fruitless execrations of his own folly. 
When things are at the worst they do 
not always mend : just as Basil had lost 
the largest coup he had hitherto played 
for,a bell tolled thrice; the porter 
pronounced the words “the bank is 
shut for the night ;” and the krooper 
gathered together the rakes, swept the 
cards down into the drawers and pro- 
ceeded to fold the tables. 

“You have sped ill, I see, Basil,” 
said Heinrick Flemming, who again 
stood by his side. 

“ Miserable wretch that I am!” cried 
Basil—* What is to become of me ?” 

“ How much have you lost ?’ Hein- 
rick inquired. 

“TI owe the bank’ five thousand 
ducats !” 

Heinrick seemed for a moment petri- 
fied by this intelligence ; but recovering 
himself as by an effort, “ Come away,” 
said he in a low tone ; “they are put- 
ting out the lamps: it is twelve 
o'clock.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


« Tam as mad as he, if sad and merry madness be equal.” 


Basit. spoke not, but took the offered 
arm of Heinrick. In silence they left 
the house and entered upon the streets. 
The night was gusty and starless ; the 
shops had for some time been closed ; 
and at intervals only was the distant 
footfall of a solitary passenger audible. 


Twelfth Night, Act III., Se. 4. 


A profound dejection had taken pos- 
session of Basil ; and Heinrick was 
evidently absorbed in some engrossing 
contemplation to which he did not like 
to give utterance. At length, as both 
drew near the Silberplatz, the square in 
which Basil dwelt, Heinrick suddenly 
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stopped, and arresting the progress of 
his companion by placing a hand on his 
shoulder he said, in an abrupt and 
startling way,— 

“ Basil! let me bespeak your atten- 
tion for a brief space.” 

A gleam from a house-lamp fell at 
this moment athwart the features of 
Heinrick, and disclosed a countenance 
the expression of which _— of deep 
thoughtfulness and a share of per- 
plexity, blended with pity. He seemed 
deliberating some momentous matter : 
his eyes were full of doubt and inde- 
cision ; he stood rivetted to the spot ; 
and his entire air and attitude were 
those of a man whose mind is the 
arena of a painful struggle, the nature 
of which he would fain reveal, but which 
he is deterred from alluding to by some 
constraining consideration. 

The chill blast blew along the de- 
serted streets, making the melancholy 
spirit more melancholy still. Its dreary 
tones and the hollow voice of the 
night-watch, gloomily proclaiming the 
hour from his sepulchral turret, alone 
broke the reigning stillness. The time, 
the silence, the dismal nature of the 
scene, the consciousness of his ruined 
fortunes and blighted hopes, all com- 
bined to depress Basil’s mind and 
Tears almost 


prostrate his energies. 
flowed into his eyes as he yielded to 
the sense of his utter desolateness. A 


load lay upon his heart. He drew his 
breath with an effort, and felt as if the 
atmosphere that encompassed him were 
impregnated with some deadly mephitic 
odour. 

Meanwhile he stood passive. He 
evinced no symptom of anxiety or im- 
patience. With folded arms and de- 
sponding looks he awaited in silence 
the communication of his companion. 
It was obvious that the dejection which 
had mastered him was of too absorbing 
and exclusive a nature to permit the 
co-existence of any conflicting passion 
or feeling within his breast. 

At length Heinrick spoke. “ Basil,” 
he said, “ [ sympathise with you deep- 
lier than I can express: were there a 
window inthis bosom you would behold 
how my heart is rent and bleeding for 
you. Hear me. You have some right 
to reproach me with being the creator 
of your misfortunes. True, I was 
innocent of the design to injure ; but I 
am he who first led you into a Spiel- 
haus; and I cannot wholly acquit my- 
self of imprudence in doing so. Had 
you never met with me you would have 
prospered and been happy. It is a 
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debt I owe myself and ‘you to remedy 
the wrong I have wrought. I am bound 
to do all in my power to repair the evil 
I have been the unconscious instrument 
of inflicting on you. Suffer me, there. 
fore, I implore you, to be henceforth 
your guide: place yourself in my hands, 
You are so situated that you cannot 
depend upon your unassisted judgment 
for the safety of your future movements, 
Trust then to me, and enable me at 
once to still the accusations of m 
conscience, and to render your libe. 
ration fromthe toils in which you have 
unhappily become entangled, all but a 
matter of certainty.” 

“You ought to know, Heinrick, that 
I have always confided in you,” an. 
swered Basil. “ Believe me lam now 
more disposed to trust you than ever, 
My reliance on myself begins to be 
dreadfully shaken. Any plan you may 
suggest I am ready to adopt. Say 
what you would have me to do.” 

“In the first place to come straight 
with me to the Dornensteg,” said 
Heinrick, “and have an interview with 
the Nabob.” 

“Tt will be in vain, Heinrick ;—the 
man has not human feelings,” said 
Basil ; “ any appeal to his mercy would 
be thrown away. But, at all events, 
you do not mean to-night ?—now ?” 

“ Basil, my friend,” observed Hein- 
rick, with some hesitation—“ you—you 
cannot remain in your own house 
longer. Of course you propose paying 
Grabb to-morrow. But five thousand 
ducats will require the drinking of five 
flasks ; and recollect that those will 
leave you but five feet five inches. 

Basil groaned, 

“So transformed you would not be 
known by your own servant, unless you 
were to place him au fait of the mys- 
tery ; and that, I presume, you have no 
desire to do.’ 

“T understand you,” said Basil, with 
a deep sigh. “ But-to-night—it is so 
late - 

“O, as to the hour, that is nothing,” 
said Heinrick, “I know that the Nabob 
seldom sleeps at all, and never retires 
to bed before two in the morning. 
Au reste, believe me you will find him 
more accommodating than you antici- 
pate. Come—we will set out for his 
dwelling at once ;—this short cut across 
the fields behind the Bildstrasse will 
lead us to it. To morrow-morning I 
will tell your servant that business re- 
quires your absence from town for a 
time, and any letters that may arrive 
at your house I will take care to have 
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transmitted to you, wherever you may 
be, either in the Halbmond or else- 
where.” 

«| yield, my friend, I yield,” said 
Basil, “I place myself entirely at your 
disposal.” 

The friends, accordingly, making the 
best of their way over the fields, soon 
foundthemselvesin the straggling avenue 
that conducted to the Dornensteg. 
Little conversation was exchanged be- 
tween them until they reached the 
house. A servant answered to the 
knock of Heinrick, and in reply to his 
inquiry informed him that his master 
was at supper in the small parlour. 

“ Then we had better wait in the 
large one,” said Basil. 

“ Not at all,” returned Heinrick, 
“the old boy and I, it is time to tell 
you, treat one another with very little 
ceremony. You shall see. Follow 
me.” And, lifting the latch, tothe sur- 
prise of Basil, he stalked into the sup- 

er-room without even heralding his 
intrusion by a tap at the door. 

Basil would have lingered outside, 
but hearing the voice of the Nabob 
himself inviting him to step in, he 
conquered his scruples and entered. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said the 
Nabob. “ I have just had my supper 
taken out of the frying pan. I shall 
be at your service in a minute. Sit 
down.” 

“ You are surprised, Sir, of course,” 
began Basil, in a sullen tone of apology, 
“that we should intrude upon you at 
such an hour; but » 

“ Not at all,” interposed the Nabob; 
“I make it a point never to be sur- 
prised at anything during meals : all 
unusual emotion imeFitres with diges- 
tion. Have the goddness to stretch 
yourself upon that sofa, Mr. Rosen- 
wald. Perhaps you would choose to 
pick a bit? Mr. Flemming, what say 
you to a mouthful ?” 

“ What have you got to tempt us 
withal ?” demanded Heinrick. 

“ Gripes and grumblings—bacon and 
eggs,” was the reply. “ Have you a 
mind to go snacks with me in the 
mess? Mr. Rosenwald, will you take 
a slice of bacon ?”—And sticking his 
fork in a rasher, he extended it towards 
Basil, apparently quite unconscious of 
committing any violation of table eti- 
quette in the proffer he made. 

“ Thank you, Sir,” said Basil, who, 
notwithstanding his depression, had 
some struggle to keep his countenance, 
“but I never sup.” 
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“ Will you have it?” asked the 
Nabob, offering it to Heinriek. 

“ My gastronomy, Sir, takes no cog- 
nizance of garbage,” answered Hein- 
rick, “and I usually eat like a human 
being.” 

“ You to the devil, you spooney !” 
said the Nabob, transferring the morsel 
to his own mouth. 

« Basil looked at Heinrick, as if to 
inquire the meaning of all this; but 
Heinrick’s eyes were turned away: 

“ And so you never bolt bacon ?” 
said the Nabob. “ Now, I eat nothing 
else,—except eggs. You see me sup- 
ping on eggs and bacon, but had you 
been here earlier you might have seen 
me dining onthem; and had you been 
here still earlier, you might have seen 
me breakfasting on them, I find an 
exhaustless variety in those two dishes, 
When I am weary of bacon I recruit 
myself with eggs ; and when eggs grow 
insipid I fall back on bacon. This 
diet, itis true, has a tendency to generate 
droughtiness ; but 1 keep a barrel of 
glorious double stout below stairs, and 
here stands a can of it, full and foams 
ing. As you refuse to eat, Mr. Rosen» 
wald, perhaps you will drink ;—if so, 
you are very welcome after me ;” and 
ifting the tankard to his lips, he in- 
dulged in a protracted draught of the 
eulogised beverage. “ There is still a 
good half pint left,” added he, looking 
into the vessel as he spoke: “ here, my 
friend!”—and he held it out towards 
Basil. 

“Tam not thirsty, Sir,” said Basil, 
coldly. 

“ You are rather dry, though,” re- 
torted the Nabob. He rang the bell. 
The servant appeared. 

“ Take away thecrockery and pewter, 
and bring in wine and glasses,” said 
the Nabob. “ Well, gentlemen, here 
we are. You see me in a pleasant 
mood to-night; and yet I have just 
made a discovery of a rather unpleasant 
nature. It emancipates me, however, 
from the necessity of dissembling—of 
supporting a character to which I have 
no claim. But all this is Sanserit to 
you, Mr. Rosenwald; so let us to 
business; and then I'll explain. I 
think, Mr. Rosenwald, you have acted 
judiciously in coming to my house, and 
I would recommend you to stop in it. 
To-morrow, if you pay this evening’s 
scores, sees you fallen to five feet five, 
and of course a dignified seclusion 
under such circumstances is much pre- 
ferable to an appearance in public life, 
among sneerers and starers.” 
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“ How then!” exclaimed Basil— 
“ You know the events of this evening ?” 

“ Ay, my good Sir, and of to-morrow 
evening also,—that is, if you again 
visit the Spielhaus. I cast your horo- 
scope not two hours back ; and I found 
that if you gamble in the Spielhaus 
it is written that you shall lose all, to 
the last stake you hazard.” 

“Then I am ruined,” cried Basil, 
clasping his hands. 

“ How so?” 

“ My only hope lay in gambling—in 
winning enough to enable me to recover 
my inches!” said Basil, 

“ Well, you can gamble still,” 
the Nabob. 

“ Did you not say that I was des- 
tined to lose ?” 

“Only at the Spielhaus,” said the 
Nabob. “ You can play with others.” 

“ Alas! with whom?” demanded 
Basil. 

* You can play with me,” said the 
Nabob. 

“Play with you?” cried Basil in 
astonishment. 

“ T am your man—at Blind Hookey, 
Scaramouch, Killdevil, or Hop-the- 
Twig,” said the Nabob. 

“ I do not know any of the games 
you have mentioned,” observed Basil. 

“ Well then, say Pitch and Toss,” 
said the Nabob. “ You know that.” 

“ You are sporting with my wretch- 
edness, Sir,” said Basil. 

“ Ask your friend whether I am,” 
said the Nabob. 

“ He is not, Basil,” said Heinrick, 
with an emphasis of manner that at 
once assured the young man. 

“ And if I play against you ?” said 
Basil. 

“It is prefigured by the horoscope 
that I am to be defeated,” answered 
the Nabob, “and that you are to be- 
come a great and a wealthy man.” 

“ Then, my dear Sir,” cried Basil, 
starting up, “ let us begin at once—I— 
I am all impatience.” 

“ Fairly and softly, my friend,” re- 
turned the other, “ men are not in such 
a hurry to be beaten as you seem to 
take for granted. The hour is rather 
late : to-morrow, if you please, we will 
commence.” 

“ Heinrick, my excellent friend!” 


said 
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cried Basil, “ I owe this to you—Trust 
me, you shall not find me ungrateful— 
O, believe me—I shall—— 

“Come, come, Baz; no heroics; 
you know I never could away with 
them,” said Heinrick, as he rose, 
« Hereafter we will talk of these mat. 
ters. Well, Nabob, I suppose I am 
to consider myself now as de trop 
here?” 

“ You may make yourself scarce as 
soon as you please,” was the uncere. 
monious reply. 


“Many thanks, my Chesterfield, 


Good night, Basil.” 

“ What, Heinrick!—Are you off? 
Surely his Excellency will have no ob. 
jection to lodge you. 


For my part, 


“ It is he who objects, Sir, to a bed 
in a coal-hole, said the Nabob, in an 
offended tone. 

“In a coal-hole!” 
“ Surely ——” 

“ Psha, Nabob,” said Heinrick, “ you 
aspire to be a wag, and you are igno- 
rant of the first principles of waggery. 
Close your egg-trap, do. Good ‘night, 
Basil.” 

“ Good night, my friend, since you 
are determined on going. Will you 
be good enough to direct Grabb hither 
to-morrow ? ” 

“Fear not: all shall be settled to 
your satisfuction,” replied Heinrick, 

“ As to the boots,” said Basil in a 
whisper—* vou need not trouble your- 
self, Heinrick.” 

** No, they can be of no use now,” 
returned the other. “ Farewell, auf 
Wiedersehn.” 

“Will you take any wine, Mr. 
Rosenwald ? ” asked the Nabob, as 
soon as Heinrick was gone. 

‘If you please I would prefer re- 
tiring to rest,” said Basil, “as you are 
good enough to accommodate me.” 

The Nabob rang the bell. 

“ Shew this gentleman to his bed- 
chamber, Klaus,” said he. 

“ This way, Sir, if you please,” said 
the servant to Basil. 

“ And I'll toddle off to my library,” 
said the Nabob. “ Good night, Mr. 
Rosenwald.” 

“ Good night, mein Herr.” 


cried Basil, 
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Pr’ythee, friend 


Pour out the pack of matter to mine ear, 
The good and bad together. 
Ant. and Cleop. Act. II. Se. 5. 


Basil's sensations on awaking the 

following morning were exquisitely de- 
lightful. His temperament was san- 
guine, as we have already noticed: he 
usually required therefore but a slender 
foundation upon which to rear a sky- 
high pyramid of hopes. His heart 
bounded as he recalled the declaration 
made by the Nabob ; he saw before 
him the enchanting prospect of wealth, 
honors, and happy love, stretching out 
endlessly into futurity. Imagination 
had woven for him overnight a new 
triumphal banner, of a texture brighter 
than the sunbeams, and displaying the 
cheering device, Z'u vaingueras. What 
wonder, therefore, if about mid-day be 
met the Nabob,—who always spent 
the forenoon alone, and chiefly in his 
library,--with an elastic step and a 
brow beaming with exulting antici- 
ation? In the fulness of his heart 
he was about re-plunging into the 
topic of the previous night without 
preface or ceremony. His ardour, 
however, was somewhat chilled when 
the Nabob, after returning his hurried 
greeting with an air of magisterial 
coldness said— 

“ Mr. Rosenwald, I come to inform 
you that Mr. Grabb is below stairs, and 
refuses to go away without being paid 
his demand on you.” 

“Confound the fellow,” said Busil : 
“but what shall I do?—there is no 
getting rid of Grabb without paying 
him. I may hope, my dear Sir, you 
will have no objection to advance the 
money ¢” 

“ On the specific terms,—none,” re- 
turned the Nabob. “ Here are five 
flasks of the elixir, my friend,” and one 
by one, he took the number he spoke 
of from his pockets ;—“ and here ”— 
fetching down a large glass from a 
shelf,—“is a bell-glass that will hold 
the contents of all five !” 

“ It must be, I suppose,” said Basil, 
with a sigh; “pour out; and let me 
have it over me. But one stipulation 
I would make :—there must be no 
shock, no mystifying in this instance ; 
it could answer no purpose, except to 
bewilder and enfeeble me.” 

“ Have no apprehensions,” replied 
the Nabob ; “t have drugged these 


flasks with some of my cephalic snuff. 
bs a will forfeit your inches; thats 
all. 

“ Quite enough, in all conscience,” 
retorted Basil. But so deep a draught 
as this—will it not at least intoxicate ?” 

“ Not in the slightest degree, said 
the magician; “it is too well pre- 
pared: I have mixed a good quarter 
of a pound of snuff with it.” 

“In that case it must be a dose for 
the devil,” observed Basil. “ But I 
presume I must not be too nice—here 
goes!” 

Just as he had emptied the glass a 
loud knocking was heard at the street- 
door. 

“ Who can this be ?” said the Nabob. 
“ Sit down, my friend, while I step out 
and try. How do you feel? A little 
languid, I dare say. Here, draw your 
chair to the fire; you will be yourself 
again, bating the odd inches, in the 
twinkling of a bed-post.” 

Going out, the Naboh encountered 
his faithful henchman, Klaus. 

“The Herr Elsberg, your Excel- 
lency,” announced the servitor in a 
stentorian voice, “to see Mr. Basil 
Rosenwald; I have shewn him into 
the antechamber.” A wink passed 
between master and man; and then— 

** Beg him to wait a minute there, 
and I shall attend him,” replied the 
Nabob, in the same key. He then 
went into the parlour. 

“ You have an acknowledgment, Mr. 
Grabb ?” 

“ Yes,” said Grabb, producing it. 

“Give it me; good :--now take 
yourself and these out of my house 
together ;’’ and so saying, he brought 
five bags, marked each a thousand 
ducats out of the flask room, and de- 
posited them on the table. “ But how 
d’ye mean to bear off the booty ? 
Have you a packass, or a jackass, at 
the door? Come, man ; never stand 
staring at me so, as if I had got a pair 
of horns since you last clapped eyes 
on me. Answer me.” 

“ T have a car,” said Grabb. 

“I wish it were about to take you to 
the gallows,” said the Nabob. “Come, 
stir your stumps. Here, Klaus—come 
hither; and help to carry out this 
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heavy luggage, and stow it in Mr. 
Grabb’s waggon. I must go and see 
what Herr Elsberg wants.”” 

He passed into the ante-chamber. 

“Your servant, Mr. Elsberg,” said 
he briefly, 

“ Herr von Rosenwald, I have the 
honour to be your most obedient ser- 
vant,” said Elsberg, slowly. “I have 
called to see a relative of your's, who, 
I understand, is here at present, Mr. 
Rosenwald.” 

“He is not very well, said the 
Nabob ; “he slept here last night ; but 
he has helecdentesbe the whole morn- 
ing. I will let him know, however, that 
you are here, if you think proper.” 

“If you think that I should not dis- 
turb him too much, I should certainly 
be glad to speak with him,” said 
Elsberg. 

“ May I request you to excuse me 
then, while I go and apprise him?” 
said the Nabob. 

In another moment-he was in Basil's 
room. “ How do you feel now, my 
friend ?” he asked. 

“Pretty well, I thank you,” said 
Basil. 

“ Mr. Elsberg is below, and wishes 
to speak with you,” said the Nabob. “I 
have told him you are unwell.” 

“Elsberg!” echoed Basil, “is it 
possible? Have him shewn up, by all 
means, my dear Sir!—But stay, 1 must 
curtain these windows, and tumble into 
bed : what wou/d he think if he saw me 
as reduced in size as I am in circum- 
stances? There! that will do: now 
my dear sir, let him come up. Elsberg! 
bless me! what can the object of his 
visit be ?” 

The Nabob disappeared, and imme- 


diately afterwards a creaking pair of 


shoes was heard on the stairs. 

“ This room, Mr, Elsberg,” said the 
Nabob, ushering him in. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Rosenwald, 
for this intrusion,” suid Elsberg; “ I 
was not aware you were confined to 
your bed. I hope your headache is 
not very severe.” 

“ Not very, thank you, Sir,” answered 
Basil. 

“ Illnesses are very rife at this sea- 
son,” pursued Elsberg ; I met your old 
friend Major Welshuck yesterday, and 
he complained very much of his chest.” 

“ Of the euptiness of it, perhaps ?” 
said Basil. 

“ No,” replied Elsberg, who was the 
most literal matter-of-fact man breath- 
ing, “he did not say that he felt any 
sensation of emptiness or hollowness, 
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but merely remarked in general terms 
that his chest was touched ; upon which 
I took the liberty of recommending an 
immediate application of the stethe. 
scope by a skilful physician, regularly 
licensed, and having sufficient practice 
to furnish primd facie evidence of his 
competency to examine and prescribe 
—hem!” 

“TI see,” said Basil, who felt very 
much inclined to yawn; and then 
added, for want of knowing what else 
to say—* The Major was once a stout 
man.” 

“He was, Sir,” observed Elsberg, 
“ but I have known some of the stoutest 
men, Sir, to die by inches.” 

“ Ah!” said Basil. 

“ But, Mr. Rosenwald,” said Elsberg, 
“it is time for me to acquaint you with 
the object of my visit. You were a 
little hasty, you will acknowledge, in 
quitting my house as you did the other 
night.” 

“TI was justified, Sir, by the manner 
of treatment I experienced,” returned 
Basil. 

“ Well, well,” said Elsberg ; “ per- 
haps I was not altogether free bom 
blame, any more than you. Let the 
matter rest. I wish to tell you, Mr. 
Rosenwald, that I do not want to press 
you for the fifteen thousand florins you 
owe me. I am aware of the state of 
your circumstances, and I believe you 
to be a young gentleman of integrity 
and principle ; and so believing, I am 
willing to postpone the day of pay- 
ment to any period you name within 
five years.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Basil, “ I shall only 
say that I thank you deeply, and from 
my heart, for your generosity. Suffer 
me then to request another twelve- 
month’s inued will not accept of 
more.” 

“ You shall have it,” replied Elsberg. 
“ Mr. Rosenwald—a—a—are you ac- 
quainted with the Prince von Lowen- 
feld-Schwarzbach, may I ask ?” 

“I am not acquainted with him, Sir,” 
said Basil, coldly. 

“A rather—a—a—curious circum- 
stance took place at my house, in refe- 
rence to him, on the evening of the 
ball,” said Elsberg. “My wife hap- 
pened to mention your name before 
him, and to say that you were expected 
at the house ; and while she spoke, he 
grew pale as death, and shortly after- 
wards pleading a sudden illness, he 
took his leave. I sent to his hotel yes 
terday, to ascertain if he was better; 
but to my surprise, the messenger 
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ought me back intelligence that the 
Siete had—shall I say—decamped ; 
that he had left Alberstadt at an early 
hour in the morning, and was not ex- 
pected to return !” 

“« Whew!” whistled Basil,” a light 
preaks in upon me: I fancy I know 
your Prince. Is he a long-legged, 
enpenaneeee emies rose 
armed, oval-faced, angular - waisted 
manner of man? Has he a hawk’s 
eyes, an — beak, the brains of a 
goose, and the strut of a turkey-cock ?” 

“ You paint him to the life,” cried 
Elsberg—* dark moustaches and very 
white teeth——” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Basil : “I know the 
rubbish—he is a tailor, Sir.” 

“A tailor!” exclaimed Elsberg, in 
astonishment. “The Prince of Low- 
enfeld-Schwarzbach a tailor!” 

Ay, and a capital one, Sir, too: he 
made clothes for me in Berlin, the 
neatest Lever wore. But he chose to 
shut his shop and turn Pomeranian 
baron one morning, and when detected 
he fled from the cityas he has fled now 
from this—and I should mention to you 
that he made a very handsome dress 
lace-coat of mine bear him company. 
What else he took from others I can- 
not say ; but the fellow is a swindler ; 
that is his designation, Sir.” 

“ Well, really, I am so amazed !” cried 
Elsberg. “ What a lucky escape Aurelia 
has had!” 


“What! Did you intend, Mr. Els- 
berg,” asked Basil, “to have given your 
daughter to that scoundrel?” 

“Tam ashamed to acknowledge that 
I did meditate such an act,” replied 
Elsberg. 

“ Knowing that she loved me?” said 
Basil. 

Elsberg rose from his chair, and after 
he had taken a turn about the room in 
silence, “ Mr. Rosenwald,” said he, “ I 
cunnot enter upon this topic now ; and 
I know that you are averse from 
speaking upon any other with me. 

ermit me to wish you good-morning.” 

“ Stay—one word, Mr. Elsberg,” said 
Basil, “ before you go. Have you any 
personal objection to me as a son-in- 
law ?” 

“ None whatever, upon my honour,” 
replied Elsberg. 

“Then, I am to understand that, if 
my circumstances were sufficiently 
affluent, you would have no objection 
to countenance my suit ?” 

“ On the contrary, I should be most 
happy to forward it.” 

“It is enough, Sir; I thank you: I 
shall detain you no longer.” 

“Good morning, ther, Mr. Rosen- 
wald.” 

“Good morning, Sir.” 

And so terminated this, by no means 
the least important interview recorded 
in our history. 


CHAPTER VI, 


' Till devil-porter it no further.” 
Macbeth, Act II Sc.3, 


“ Miscreant!” cried Basil, “is it thus 
you keep your promise ?” 

“ Jackass!” retorted the Nabob ; 
“it is even thus. What right have you 
to complain ? You have had in all 
twenty-nine bags of ducats and twenty- 
nine flasks. Being five feet five inches 
in height, you commenced brandy- 
drinking and pitch-and-toss playing 
with me, We played in all fiky-four 
games, of which you it is true won but 
sixteen, while 1 gained thirty-eight, 
making twenty-two in my favour. Yet 
what right, I repeat, have you to com- 
plain? You have not been choused 
out of a single rap. The twenty-two 
thousand ducats which were yours by 
virtue of the flasks, have been fairly 


won from you. I have gone on the 
square from the beginning. I am now 
five feet eleven, but 1 have not risen 
to my present eminence by means of 
any dirty shuffling or hookemsniveying. 
I appealed to fortune ; I have been 
successful ; I have beaten you by 
chalks ; and more power to my elbow, 
say I! You are but three feet seven, 
but you voluntarily chose, with your 
eyes and mouth open, to drink awa 
one of the noblest gifts with which 
Providence had endowed you—your 
stature. And after all, notwithstand- 
ing the howl and hubbub and hulla- 
balloo you have been raising these two 
hours, you are still as safe and sound 
as a trout in a water-barrel. Until you 
have lost the last, the thirtieth inch, 
pr identity remains in statu quo. 
etain that inch, and you are still you 
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and I am still I. I do not-solicit you 
to part with it. If you wish to do so 
I shall open another bottle. But I do 
not coerce you. At the same time I 
own I see no other mode by which you 
have any chance of retrieving yourself. 
You have gambled your last ducat. If 
you choose to have another thousand 
I am ready to stand Sam ; and I pledge 
you my honor that I wiil play you as 
fuirly as ever. I can assure you, for 
all your suspicions of my blackleggism, 
that fifteen years have elapsed since I 
skied a copper before.” 

“ Infamous deceiver !” vociferated 
Basil; “did you not tell me that I 
should ultimately defeat you ?” 

“It is written that you shall,” said 
the Nabob, “but how, I know not. 
There is the puzzle. Perhaps you are 
to blow me up with gunpowder, or 
tumble me headlong from some garret- 
window. I cannot tell. My powers 
of diving into futurity are limited to a 
certain point.” 

Basil made no reply. 
attempt any. His Sees was swelling, 
even to bursting. In despair and mad- 
ness he rushed from the house. A 
hurricane roared through the forests of 
his brain, tearing up his faculties by the 
roots. It was a bleak night ; the winds 
were out and howling; and two-thirds 
of the moon were invisible. Not a 
single wanderer but himself was abroad 
in the Dornensteg. He hurried on- 
ward until his breath nearly forsook 
him, and he was compelled to pause 
for rest. But he did not pause long. 
Again he dashed forward with the 
speed of a wild animal. . Up the Brun- 
hugel—down the Grunthal—pell-mell 
through the Bloody Fields—headlong 
into the Wildgasse—helter-skelter over 
the Round-mounds—hurrah! who but 
he? “* Faint and wearily the wayworn 
traveller” at length might be seen 
wending his way into the Silberplatz. 
Panting and exhausted, like a broken- 
winded draught-horse during an uphill 
ascent, he now nears his own house. 

“T tell you, Sir,” said a voice which 
Basil recognised as that of his own 
servant, “that Mr. Rosenwald is not 
in town, and I don’t know when he 
will come back.” 

“In that case,” said the party ad- 
dressed, a big, burly-looking man, in a 
seal-skin cap and a dreadnought, “ I 
must just call some other time. I am 
sorry you cannot tell me where even a 
letter could reach him, for my business 


He could not 


” 
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with him is most important.” 
turned away. 

“ Who asks for me? Who inquires 
for such a wretch as I am ?” demanded 
Basil, coming up just in time to have 
the door slapped in his face. 

“ Ihave been inquiring for Mr, 
Rosenwald,” said the stranger. “Qan 
you, Sir, direct me where to find 
him r 

“Tam he,” said Basil. 

“ What! You!” cried the stranger, 

“Tam the wreck of him who was 
Basil Rosenwald,” replied our meta. 
morphosed hero. 

“ Let me take a survey of you, m 
mannikin,” said the stranger. “Good 
heavens!" he cried, as he surveyed 
Basil by a street-lamp, “surely I have 
seen this figure and face before !—Yet 
no !—it is not possible—you cannot bé 
ne. I apprehend rather some dia 
bolical jugglery in this business. AmT 
right in conjecturing that you are one 
of those unfortunates whom the monster 
I allude to has swindled out of their 
inche® ?” 

“IT am—I am!—Then you know 
him ?—you know the whole story? 
You have seen him elsewhere—and 
I am not his first victim ?” cried 
Basil, gasping. “ O, stranger, who- 
soever you are, if you have any power 
over the villain, exercise it, | implore 
you, in forcing him to restore me to 
that of which he has robbed me!” 

“ You made a compact with him, did 
you not ?” asked the stranger, “ so 
many inches for so many bags of 
gold ?” 

“ Yes—yes—I perceive you know 
all,” answered Basil. “ The vagabond!” 

“ Do you know who he is?” 

“ No,” said Basil; “ L know not :— 
probably Satan himself?” 

“ No, not Satan.” 

“ Puck ?” 

The stranger looked as if he did 
not understand. 

“ Belphegor then ?” said Basil. 

The stranger nodded dissent. 

“ Perhaps Mephistopheles ¢” 

The stranger shook his head. 

“ Rubezahl—that is, Number Nip?” 

“ No, no, no; none of these.” 

“Who can he be then?” asked 
Basil. 

“ Did you ever hear of Maugraby?” 

“ What!—the magician of the eight 
and forty-gated Domdaniel ?* 

“Yes. This is he. The blackguard 


° The en College of Magic at Tunis, once so celebrated over Barbary, but 


destroyed 


y the Arabs when they achieved the conquest of Mauritania. 
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js well known in the east. I remember 
him, and he remembers me. He has 
diddled many as he has nearly diddled 
you. I presume you were introduced 
to him by one of his tools 

“No: by a friend of my own, one 
Heinrick Flemming.” 

« Bah! I know the fellow,—a former 
victim and present accomplice. But 
you have not disposed of ad/ the inches 
yet, [hope ?” 

«No; there is one left,” said Basil. 

«Lucky for you,” said the stranger. 
“ Had that one—had the last inch 

assed from you to him, nothing could 
ee saved you. Your soul would then 
have become his property beyond re- 
demption. Courage! you are safe ; 

ou shall now triumph over him. Come 

along to my lodgings, and I will tell 
you a piece of good news you little 
dream of.” 

Both accordingly adjourned to the 
stranger’s domicile, which was in the 
next street; and here the stranger, 
whose name was Slickwitz, in a few 
words unfolded his business, 

“ You had an uncle,” said he, “ who 
spent a great part of his life in the 

on 

« Yes,” returned Basil—* my pater- 
nal uncle, Adelbert.” 


Sir, has 


“The same:—this man, 
lately died in Aleppo, and has left you 
heir to all his immense property. I 


am his executor. The ready money 
alone amounts to a sum of three hun- 
dred thousand ducats, the whole of 
which in gold and notes I am ready 
to deliver into your hands immedi- 
ately.” 

We need not dwell upon Basil’s 
surprise and rapture. After his first 
transports were over, he caught hold of 
the arm of Slickwitz. “ My friend !— 
my preserver !” he eagerly demanded, 
“have you much of this sum here—in 
the house ?” 

“| have inthis house a hundred bags 
of a thousand ducats each,” replied 
Slickwitz. 

“ Then we will call a vehicle—thrust 
twenty-nine of these bags into it—for 
this flesh-and-blood robber has twenty- 
nine of my inches—drive off to his 
dwelling,—and compel him to refund! 
What say you?” 

“With all my heart—lI like the idea,” 
said Slickwitz. 

Accordingly in about a quarter of an 
hour from the time of this conversa- 
tion a thundering knock at the door of 
Maugraby’s house astounded the old 
fellow as he sat masticating his supper 
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of bacon and eggs. “ Klaus!” he cried 
—* Klaus !—go and see who that is !” 

No sooner was the door opened than 
Slickwitz and Basil rushed into the 
chamber together. 

“Villain! ghoule! demi-devil !” 
cried Basil, springing at the magician’s 
throat—* restore me my inches this 
moment, or die the death of a dog !” 

The magician disembarrassed him- 
self from the grasp of Basil with the 
ease with which a giant might put aside 
the embrace of an infant, and advanc- 
ing on Slickwitz demanded— 

“ Who are you, Sir?” 

“Lam Rubadubb Snooksnacker Slick- 
witz,” said the stranger calmly—after 
a pause. 

At the sound of that name the ma- 
gician writhed—he grew pale—in vain 
he attempted to conceal his emotion ; 
for some moments he shook like a bog 
during an earthquake. “And you,” 
added the stranger, “ are MauGrasy !” 

“QO, by thunder and brimstone!” 
cried a voice on the outside of the 
door, “all the fat is in the fire now, 
and the snuff will soon follow! I must 
cut aud run, for one, before the grand 
flare-up!” And forthwith the legs of 
the eavesdropper, in whose tones Basil 
had at once recognised those of the 
magician’s attendant, Klaus, were heard 
marshalling him the way he should 
go, along the passage and out of the 
house. 

“ Damnation !” cried the baffled sor- 
cerer ina rage—“is it then come to 
this—is the game up? Humph!—I 
smoke !—I see how the cat juinps,” he 
fiercely exclaimed, stalking up to Basil ; 
“you are come to fork out the blunt !— 
And you,” he added, again turning to 
Slickwitz—*“ you expect to drag me 
hence to the gallows—to see me mak- 
ing my exit from life night-capped, 
snaffled, handcuffed, hoodwinked, hum- 
bugged? But curse me if I gratify 
either of you. IL will see the whole 
neighbourhood blown to blazes first, 
and the pair of you along with it !” 

So saying, and with a furious look, 
he snatched up his snuff-box, which 
had been lying on the table, and shook 
its contents into the fire. The effect 
of this apparently insignificant act was 
tremendously terrible and German. An 
explosion instantly followed, louder than 
the roar of ten parks of artillery together, 
@ qui mieux mieux. The whole range 
of deserted buildings along one side of 
the Dornensteg, a short time before 
valued by the Commissioners of Wild 
Streets, were for a moment enveloped 
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in one wide sheet of livid flame, and in 
the next blown into a million atoms,— 
the sorcerer’s own house and all the 
wealth it contained perishing amid the 
common ruin, As soon as the smoke 
had cleared away Basil and Slickwitz 
were able to see themselves safe upon 
their legs at a distance of about twenty 
yards from the scene of this appalling 
but sublime catastrophe, Basil stood 
once more six feet one in his boots. 

“ Fuit Ilium,” said Slickwitz, quietly, 
as he gazed around, “ After éhaé, I 
think we may go home and take our 
gruel.” 

“ IT think so,” answered Basil. 


And thus was the necromancer de- 
feated, even as he had himself pre- 
dicted. He has never shewn himself 
in Germany since. He sailed shortly 
afterwards for Egypt, and is now in 
Alexandria*, where he occupies himself 
in mystifying, in a small way, such 
travellers as visit the country. His 
chum, Heinrick Flemming, disappeared 
from Saxony about the same period 
with himself, but of the subsequent 
whereabouts of this promising young 
man no intelligence oo ever reached 
us. 

As for Basil and Aurelia they have 
been now for some years married ; and 
their union has been blessed with a 
large family of small children, who bid 
fair, upon springing up to the inches 
of gafters and gafferesses, to inherit all 
the singular beauty and plural virtues 
of their estimable parents. We paid 
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the happy pair a visit last summer; 
upon which occasion Basil, after hig 
third bottle of Rhenish, related to us 
the story we have taken the pains to 
chronicle in our Magazine. Towards 
the close of his tale his utterance be. 
came somewhat thick and misty ; but 
he dwelt with rapture upon the amiable 
character of his beloved Aurelia, swear. 
ing that she as far transcended every 
other individual of her sex as a rose 
transcends a daisy, a peach a potato, 
or a shilling a farthing. We could see 
the object of this eulogy colour even 
beyond the circle of her rouge at the 
enthusiasm of his language. She is 
really a pretty woman; her shining red 
hair, slightly intermixed with yellow, 
admirably harmonizes with her fair and 
freckled complexion ; and her neck is 
singularly long, golden, and beautiful. As 
she sat at the piano, encircled by her 
blooming family of seven girls and two 
boys, we could not help recalling ta 
mind the couplet of the greatest of 
modern poets— 


“A lady, with her daughters or her nieces, '\ 
Shines like a guinea and seven shilling pieces.” 


Their dwelling, we should not omit 
mentioning, is a romantic chateau in 
the Konigsmark suburb of the town, 
the rear of which is beautified by rich 
orchards and pleasure-grounds 4 /a 
Polonais, while the front commands a 
fine view of the Old Buttermarket and 
other interesting localities, 

An Our-anp-Ourer. 


* Vide the Quarterly Review, No. CXVII., which is our authority for the state. 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—ROMANISM—HER INSTRUCTORS—BURGUS’ “ HIBERNIA 
DOMINICANA,” 


Wuitte hired and volunteer advocates 
of Romanism laboured industriously, 
and too successfully, to represent that 
religion as altered and improved, the 
contidential servants of the papacy in 
Ireland were equally careful that the 
principles of their church and creed 
should remain unmitigated. The evi- 
dences, however, of their labors could 
not well be so distinct and so nume- 
rous as those by which the advocates 
manifested their assiduity and zeal. 
One party was mining and building in 
the unseen deptlis of society : the other 
was rearing up a fabric designed for no 


other purpose than that of show. The 
priests, in their labors, were protected 
within the profound secrecy of the 
confessional: to render the services 
of the advocates available, they must 
be committed to the publicity of the 
press. It follows, therefore, that lasting 
and intelligible monuments remain to 
attest the nature and amount of these 
public services ; while it is only b 
occasional departures from their habi- 
tual and professional caution, we are 
enabled to ascertain the character of 
those labors ia which the ecclesiastical 
champions of Romanism found em 
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ployment. Their best services were 
rendered in secret ; and, unless where 
they have overstepped the limits of 
their peculiar province, we cannot 
expect to learn how they have been 
occupied. 

Indeed, it is probable that the mys- 
tery of the confessional (except against 
the baneful light which the crimes and 
miseries of an abused people cast 
upon it) might have been long pre- 
served, if necessities, stronger than a 
superficial view of the circumstances 
would serve to indicate, had not com- 

elled some impolitic disclosures. Be- 

side the British Protestants and the 
Irish Papists, there was a third party 
to which the priests owed deference 
and duty. ‘That party was the court 
of Rome. A fair picture, which was 
not a likeness, of Romanism, was ex- 
hibited to Protestants ; but the Pope 
and the propaganda must be satisfied 
that this was not the image which Irish 
Papists were instructed to worship. 
Thence those impolitic, and, but for 
the necessity, indiscreet, advertisements 
of the spirit and character of Popery, 
by which we are assisted in tracing the 
secret labours of its ministers through 
the obscurity of the past century. 

The first work of consequence which 
occasioned alarm to the Irish Pro- 
testants, after the accession of George 
III. was a production to which we 
have already alluded, the Hibernia 
Dominicana. It was printed in the 
town of Kilkenny, where its author, 
Dr. Burgh, Roman Catholic aa of 
Ossory, resided, but appeared with a 
title-page, falsely pretending that it 
had been printed at Cologne. The 
character and tendency of this work 
may be understood from the fact, that 
it has been thought prudent and ne- 
cessury to mutilute it, by extracting 
some offensive pages, and that thus, in 
consequence, few perfect copies are 
now to be found. Its politics were 
favorable to the exiled house of Stuart. 
In its religious principles it was ultra- 
montane. It asserted distinctly the 
right of the Stuart family to the throne ; 
and it countenanced the extreme doc- 
trines of perfidy and intolerance, 





wherever falsehood and eruelty could 
be rendered beneficial to the church. 

We have already noticed the con- 
duct of certain Roman Catholic 
Bishops, when the iniquity of this dan- 
gerous book had been exposed by Dr. 
Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne.* Here 
we shall enter into detail so far as may 
be necessary to render their conduct 
intelligible. 

It was proposed in the year 1768 
that an oath of allegiance should be 
framed, so as that Roman Catholics 
could conscientiously take it, and such 
as should afford satisfaction to Pro- 
testants and to the government. The 
oath was to contain a clause to the 
following effect :— 


‘«* I do also swear, that I do abhor, de- 
test, and abjure, from the bottom of my 
heart, that pernicious and abominable 
doctrine, that no faith or promise is to be 
kept with heretics or princes excommuni- 
cated, or that princes deprived by the 
Pope may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or by any person what- 
soever.” 


This, or like it, is the clause which 
has, in more recent times, furnished 
the situation for some of those striking 
starts of passion and scorn with which 
Roman Catholics, lay and clerical, have 
endeavoured to electrify an audience, 
The idea of its being thought barely 
possible that they could countenance 
doctrines so foul and flagitious, shocked 
their generous sensibility. Well in- 
formed Protestants knew that in all 
such displays there was much good in- 
dignation wasted. Well-informed Ro- 
man Catholics knew that the passion 
could not be acted except by a per- 
former who was profoundly ignorant, 
or who possessed consummate effron- 
tery. Both knew that the church of 
Rome had never authoritatively con- 
demned these doctrines, and had often 
acted on them. Both knew, therefore, 
that the requiring disclaimers, so far 
from being matter of affront, should 
be accounted rather as affording an 
opportunity which an honorable man 
would desire, to liberate himself, if not 
his church, from suspicion.+ But the 


* See By- Ways, &c. c. iv. September, 1837. 


t “ The first gleam of legisiative favor which they” (Roman Catholics) “ expe- 
rienced, was by the passing of the act in 1774, whereby they were admitted to 


certify their allegiance to the king. 


“That act is said to have originated from the following occurrence :—The cele- 
brated Karl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, whilst at dinner one day with the Professors 
m one” (Toulouse) «of the Irish Colleges in France, feelingly lamented the 


necessity which his learned and amiable countrymen were under, of spending in 
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well-informed on such subjects, among 
Protestants at least, were few ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the strut and swagger in 
which boastful ignorance dilated itself, 
and treachery sought to disguise its 
vile knowledge or purpose, were not 
rebuked with the castigation they most 
justly merited. 

The doctrines which Roman Catho- 
lics have pretended in recent times 
that they held it an affront to abjure, 
because they were so evidently abo- 
minable that it was insulting to doubt 
or question their abhorrence of them, 
are the same which, half a century 
before, the organ of their unchangeable 
church forbade them sternly to repudi- 
ate or condemn—forbade them, not 
because it was unnecessary and de- 
grading to renounce the abominable 
dogmas, but because it was an offence 
against the church to declare or think 
them abominable. No sooner had it 
become known that such an oath was 
framed and offered to Roman Catho- 
lies, than their ecclesiastical ruler took 
care to prohibit it. © The dignitary to 
whom, at that time, the ecclesiastical 
concerns of Irish Romanism were en- 
trusted, was Thomas Maria Ghillini, 
Archbishop of Rhodes, and Papal 
Legate at Brussels. He was faithful 
to the court and church which imbibes 
its morals and religion from such 
teachers asthe councils of Lateran and 
Constance, and, in the exercise of his 
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orthodox discretion, he prohibited hig 
Irish subjects from taking the offensive 
oath, and assigned his reasons for so 
doing— 


«“ This new oath is reprehensible upon 
many accounts, and unworthy of Catholic 
prelates; but it is absolutely intolerable 
if we consider the declaration thereto on, 
nexed, namely, that of abominating and 
detesting from the heart the doctrine 
which is there declared abominable and 
pernicious. To your erudition it must 
be known that this doctrine, which js 
asserted to be detestable in the oath, is 
defended and maintained by most Catholic 
nations, and has been often followed in 
practice by the Apostolic See. Ir cay- 
NOT, THEREFORE, UPON ANY Account, 
BE DECLARED DETESTABLE AND ABOMI- 
NABLE BY A CATHOLIC, WITHOUT INCUR- 
RING BY SUCH DECLARATION THE IMPUTA- 
TION OF A PROPOSITION RASH, FALSR, 
SCANDALOUS, AND INJURIOUS TO THE 
Hoty Srs.”—Letter of Ghillini to the 
Catholic Arehbishop of Dublin. Sup. to 
Hib Dom. 


Such is the judgment which Rome, 
infallible, unchanging Rome, has pro- 
nounced, through her accredited organ, 
on that declaration which we have 
cited above, and which, notwithstand- 
ing the missive in which it was pro. 
hibited, some Roman Catholics were 
not withheld from making. In one 
particular, Rome and her Irish subjects 


foreign countries the most valuable portion of their lives; ‘still he could not see,’ 
he added, ‘why they refused to their native sovereign that allegiance and fidelity 
which distinguished their conduct towards the continental monarchs, in whose domi- 
nions the Irish Colleges were situated. For his part, he wished the Catholics to 
enjoy freedom of conscience; but until they were found to renounce the opinions 
generally entertained by them—opinions which militated against the lives of those 
whom they termed heretics, the safety of the throne, and the obligation of an oath— 
he could not so far forget what he owed to the peace and security of the country, as 
to show them any countenance there. This declaration gave rise to a conversation 
of some length ; in the course of which the noble guest learned the willingness of the 
Catholics, as stated to him, to afford every proof of temporal allegiance that could be 
required from subjects; and moreover, their hearty abhorrence of the opinions im- 
puted to them of holding no faith with heretics, and of being prepared, at every inti- 
mation from their religious superiors, to trample under foot the obligation of an oath, 
These statements were, on his return home, circulated by his lordship among his 
political friends ; and, as the Catholics were daily growing in the good-will of some 
members of the administration, the subject was very generally and freely canvassed. 
The late venerable Lord Taafe, Charles O’ Connor, (a man whose name will ever be 
dear to Ireland), Dr. Curry, Mr. Wyse of Waterford, Mr. R. M‘Dermott, and 
some other gentlemen who acted as a committee for the Catholic body, after con- 
sulting with the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, drew up the form of an oath which 
they professed their willingness and anxiety to take, as an evidence of their loyalty, 
and of the undivided temporal allegiance which they acknowledge to be due to the 
monarch. After some consideration on the subject, leave was given in the House 
of Commons, on the 5th of March, 1774, to bring in the heads of a bill, to enable 
his majesty’s subjects, of whatever persuasion, to testify their allegiance to him ; and 
it was at the same time resolved, that Mr. Robert French and Sir Lucius O’Brien 
do prepare the same.” ——England’s Life of O'Leary, p. 55. 
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in modern times are agreed, namely, 
in complaining against the declaration 
in the oath. Reverend and unreverend 
agitators of this our day have mur- 
mured against it, as well as the Nuncio 
Ghillini. But there is this difference— 
the moderns object, “because,” they 
say, “it is insulting to suppose that 
we do not think it abominable to re- 
commend or tolerate perfidy and in- 
tolerance ;” their predecessors objected 
and complained, “ because,” they said, 
“jt is scandalous and abominable to 
say that perfidy and intolerance may 
not be righteously employed to pro- 
mote the interests of the church.” Such 
is one difference. A second is, that 
moderns have taken the oath which, in 
the last century, their highest ecclesi- 
astical authority prohibited, and which, 
indeed, recent occurrences remind us, 
as we had been taught by Maynooth 
Professors, the Pope has never ap- 
proved. 

Another passage from the Nuncio’s 
letter will make this matter more in- 
telligible. It thus instructs the Romish 
Archbishop of Dublin in his duty :— 


« You should, from regard to your 
respectable ministry, forthwith apply with 
all possible efficacy and prudence, the 
speediest and fullest remedies for stopping 
the further progress of so pernicious and 
scandalous a misreguiation; and for re- 
calling those who have already taken such 
oath to their proper duty, that they may in 
the meantime repair the scandal they have 
given, BECAUSE THAT, AS IN OTHER RE- 
SPECTS THE OATH 18 IN ITS WHOLE EXTENT 
UNLAWFUL, SO 18 IT IN ITS NATURE IN- 
VALID, NULL, AND OF NO EFFECT, INSO- 
MUCH THAT IT CAN BY NO MEANS BIND 
AND OBLIGE CONSCIENCES.” 


Such is the judgment of Rome, pro- 
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nounced through her proper official, 
The oath of allegiance taken by Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, was in its nature 
“invalid, null, and of no effect”—it 
could “by no means bind consciences.” 
This doctrine of the church, and the 
consequent duties, Romish Bishops in 
Ireland were enjoined to teach, durin 
the latter half of the last century. It 
is thoroughly disereditable to British 
statesmen, indeed we might borrow 
from the Roman vocabulary, and pro- 
nounce it “scandalous and abomi- 
nable,” that they have, by their neglect 
of a warning so significant and so 
grave, encouraged some of the least 

onorable of the human race to make 
a false parade of sentiment, and to 
affect unconsciousness of those flagi- 
tious principles of their church, which, 
but for a reliance on the indifference 
or the profound and culpable ignorance 
of their hearers, they never could have 
dared to counterfeit. 

The letter of Ghillini was, we may 
believe, not designed for publication, 
but the secret of it was not preserved. 
Dr. Burgh, who had proved himself in 
his writings a fast friend of the Stuart 
family, and an unflinching partizan of 
Rome, entertained, on the subject of 
the oath, opinions conformable to those 
expressed by the Nuncio, and had 
maintained them in debate against 
various ecclesiastics of his church. In 
his day, as at the present, the Ro- 
manism of Ireland wore two faces, 
and was “double-tongued,” having a 
voice to soothe the British Govern- 
ment, as well as the voice which ex- 
asperates ignorant multitudes, and 
comforts the court of Rome. There 
were some ready to satisfy Protestants 
by an oath,* and there were some who 
taught, with Ghillini, that that oath 





* A few years since, Dillon, the Archbishop of Narbonne, originally of this 
country, interested himself in behalf of the Papists of Ireland. He endeavoured to 


engage in their service the leading members of both houses of parliament; and to 
prepare the way, he prevailed on the Titular Primate to convene a council of the 
bishops, to devise some mode of giving government the most convincing test of their 
loyalty. 

‘ Ze oath of allegiance was agreed to unanimously. But an express abjuration 
of the Pope’s supremacy in temporals being insisted on by the Narbonne party, it was 
rejected by a third part of the members. 

« What makes the decision the more remarkable is, the bishops who voted for a 
renunciation of the authority of the Pope in temporals, had been all elected out of 
the secular clergy ; whereas those who were against it had been originally regulars, 
the Pope’s body-guards, &c,”— Campbell's Phil. Surv. p. 256. 

It would seem that the exertions of this papal regiment were not without effect. 
We are informed by England in his Life of O'Leary, “that,” after the act of 1774 
had passed, “to the friends of toleration it appeared unaccountable, that tardiness 
and hesitation in taking the oath marked the conduct of many Catholics, who, before 
the passing ah the act of parliament, were apparently sanguine in their support of the 
measure. Those among the Catholics who kept back from taking the test, stated 
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ought not to be taken, and if taken, 
ought not to be observed. The 
letter of the Nuncio was a “matter 
of too much consequence to be over- 
looked in the emergencies of such a 
dispute ; and Dr. Bargh, to strengthen 
his cause, gave it to the public. His 
Hibernia Dominicana had appeared in 
1762. He published a supplement 
ten years after, and in this latter por- 
tion of his work, gave insertion to the 
letter, upon which he lavished most 
extravagant encomiums. Burgh is, 
further, said to have been so impru- 
dently candid, as to have sent copies 
of his work to some of the clergy and 
bishops in the Established Church, 
and thus to have challenged attention, 
as it were, to the doctrine held by 
Rome on the conflicting obligations 
which her subjects had incurred when 
they had sworn allegiance to the house 
of Brunswick. In this dilemma what 
were the Roman Catholic bishops and 
priests to do? Should they suffer 
their cause to be wrecked by Burgh’s 
unaccommodating temper? Should 
they, by open censure of him, sacrifice 
their own estimation at Rome? They 
adopted a middle course. Notwith- 
standing the indiscretion and the zeal 
of Burgh, his works did not cause 
much alarm to the party in power. It 
was little regarded or read by Protes- 
tants; the Romish prelates would not 
commend it to their notice. They, or 
some few of them, agreed upon a 
private censure of the book—a censure 
which could not prejudice its circula- 
tion among Roman Catholics—so long 
as they only were acquainted with its 
contents ; and which, if Protestants ever 
acquired a knowledge of its character, 
and complained of it, could be pro- 
duced as a sufficient reply to their ac- 
cusations. 

This is not our unauthorised con- 
jecture. We shall quote the evidence 


by which it has been suggested, It jg 
the passage in which Bishop Butler 
by whom the useful protestation had 
been framed, explains his purpose jp 
preparing it. The following is from a 
letter addressed by the most reverend 
divine to a nobleman of high and wel]. 
merited reputation, Lord Viscount 
Kenmare :— 


« But that nothing might be wantin 
in our power to consign the letter of the 
Nuncio to eternal] oblivion, and that no 
one of our people might ever be affected 
by it, we (1 mean the Roman Catholic 
prelates of Munster) in a meeting we 
held in Thurles, soon after the one near 
Cork in 1775, passed our decided censure 
on the Hibernia Dominicana and its 
supplement ; which censure we, indeed, 
at first signified only to our clergy, not 
thinking it prudent to make known to 
the people a work of the stamp of the 
Hibernia Dominicana, which, from its 
being written in Latin, and bearing a 
title which was not likely to attract the at. 
tention even of those who understood 
that language, would, as I said before, in 
all probability have remained for ever un- 
known tothem. The original, subscribed 
by the bishops, I providentially kept by me, 
not knowing but the time might come 
when some one or other, would, through 
ignorance, or false zeal, profit of adiscovery 
of the Nuncio’s letter, and make use of it 
as a proper weapon to give what he 
might think the deadly blow to all our 
fond hopes of protection and confidence 
from our fellow subjects. My apprehen- 
sion of such an event, your lordship sees 
by Dr. Woodward’s letter, was not 
groundless.” 


This was, in all its parts, a charac- 
teristic and an instructive transaction. 
Roman Catholic bishops subscribe to 
Bishop Burgh’s dangerous work—they 
subscribe also to the disclaimer and 
condemnation of it. Their subscrip- 
tion to the work is made public—the 


as their reason for so doing, certain theological objections against clauses in the oath, 
which had been pointed out to them by some respectable friurs, and the public eon- 
demnation of a former oath of exactly a like nature, by the Right Rev. Dr. Burke, 
in his book entitled ‘ Hibernia Dominicana.’ "—Life of O'Leary, p. 59. 

To overcome the reluctance thus exhibited by Roman Catholics, seven bishops of 
the province of Munster signed a declaration approving of the oath. For this act 
of prudence or boldness they were, it would seem, denounced to the Pope, and put 
upon their defence. They endeavoured to justify themselves by affirming that the 
dogmas they condemned were not doctrines of faith, but opinions which, although 
they might be maintained elsewhere, could not be upheld with impunity in England; 
and by insisting on the difficulty of the circumstances in which they were placed, in 
consequence of the Whiteboy disturbances, and the suspicions awakened against their 
religion. We have not a full and satisfactory account of the correspondence in 
which they made their defence, but it appears ceytain that the oath they vecom- 
mended never had the Pope's approbation, 
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censure and their subscription to it are 
kept, it would appear, carefully secret. 
The work which they condemned in 
secret was approved at Rome. At 
Rome their names appear in the list 
of its patrons. In process of time the 
book thus favored and recommended 
rovokes the severe and just judgment 
of Protestants in Ireland. Out comes 
immediately the long charged condem- 
nation, and, as it explodes, the provi- 
dent prelates cry out to the laggard 
and unsuspicious Protestants, as if they 
were to say, “see how far we have 
gone before you.” ; : é 

But there is deeper wisdom in this 
procedure. The object which the 
bishops had at heart in subscribing the 
condemnation of their brother Burgh’s 
book, was really to neutralise the effect 
of the Nuncio Ghillini’s letter. “To 
consign” that document “to eternal 
oblivion,” to prevent any “of their 
people from ever being affected by it,” 
they condemn the Hibernia Domini- 
cana; and, lest their condemnation 
might “make known to the people a 
work of such a stamp,” they prudently 
censure in profound secresy, aud lock 
up the paper in which they have re- 
corded their condemnation, so as that 
no indiscretion shall betray it. In 
truth, they would charm away the 
Nuncio’s letter, as if it were a wart 
upon their system. The antidote is 
carefully hidden, through whose secret 
operation the offence is to disappear— 
by what means, the bishops have not 
thought it necessary to state; but the 
contrivance they adopted was simply 
this :—A letter from the Nuncio Arch- 
bishop Ghillini appears in print, and 
causes much uneasiness. Certain Ro- 
man Catholic bishops meet in secret, 
express their opinion of the letter in 
secret, and take prudent care that the 
people shall not know what they have 
done; and through the inexplicable in- 
fluence of this secret spell, they pre- 
tend to quiet the perturbation of the 
people, and “to consign” a very perni- 
cious published document “to eternal 
oblivion,” 

This spell was wrought in secret, 
because, (the wary prelates intimate 
through their organ in his letter to 
Lord Kenmare,) if the people knew of 
it, the effect would be the opposite of 
that which it was desirable to produce. 
The book against which they desired 
to protect the people, was one with 
which they were not likely to become 
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* See By- Ways, c. xi. note p- 92, in our January Number. 
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acquainted, The book to be “con- 
signed to eternal oblivion,” was already 
in the dark ; and the censure which 
was to reach and smite it in its obscu- 
rity, must be so directed as to escape 
public notice; because if the people 
were aware that their prelates had sent 
it forth, the effect would be that the 
branded volume would be disinterred 
as it were from the sepulchre of the 
dead language, in which it had been 
still-born, and recommended to the 
favour of orthodox Roman Catholics 
by the stamp of episcopal disapproba- 
tion. The reasonings which conducted 
the prelates to this inference and to the 
conduct it suggested are, no doubt, 
correct and conclusive ; there is no- 
thing erroneous except the statement of 
fact on which they are founded. The 
book which they censured because it 
was bad, but censured secretly and 
silently because it was written in a 
language which the people did not 
understand, was not written in sucha 
language. It was written in Latin, 
a language better known, perhaps, than 
English* to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland in the middle of the last 
century. Had the prelates been aware 
of this fact, their proceedings should 
have been precisely the opposite of 
what they were; they should have 
been direct and open. It is not for us 
to surmise how they could have been 
ignorant of a fact so notorious. 

But the censure was not altogether 
a mystery. It was made known to the 
Roman Catholic clergy, or to some of 
them. Such a disclosure was proper 
and necessary, inasmuch as the list of 
subscribers to the censured volume was 
composed principally of clerical names. 
The bishops, therefore, as the book 
was known to the clergy, made known 
to them also their censure of it. This 
was us it should be. It remains only 
to inquire, if the confidence thus re- 
posed in the priests, was ofa nature by 
which they were likely to profit ; if the 
prelates were as intelligible as they 
were communicative ; if they not only 
made it plain to the priests that they 
condemned the Hibernia Dominicana, 
but also taught them to understand the 
precise nature of the trespass for which 
the book was censured. 

It is clear that the prelates were 
themselves under no manner of doubt 
as to the grounds of their condemna- 
tion. In censuring Burgh, their desire 
was to pronounce against Ghillini. 
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This is the avowal of Dr. Butler in his 
letter to Lord Kenmare. This, ac- 
cordingly, should be found to be the 
express object of the condemnation. In 
the Hibernia Dominicana many works 
of good reputation, many documents of 
acknowledged authority, had been 
alluded to and quoted. The censure 
of Burgh, it is evident, could not in- 
volve acensure upon the many ortho- 
dox testimonies which he had cited. 
Least of all, we should suppose, could 
it be thought to imply a censure upon 
or a protest against the letter of a Papal 
Nuncio, to whom the ecclesiastical 
concerns of Romanism in Ireland were 
especially entrusted. And, inasmuch as 
it was to counteract the influence of such 
a letter, and to put the clergy on their 
guard against it, that the condemnation 
of the Hibernia Dominicana was de- 
signed ; it should follow, we think, 
inevitably, that the bishops would be 
careful to make their meaning plain, 
and the object of their censure unequi- 
vocal. This is what we should be jus- 
tified in expecting. Let us see what 
was done. Here follows the censure : 


** Declaration on account of the Hiber- 
nia Dominicana. A Book, under the 
title of Hibernia Dominicana, having 
been printed, as appears from its title- 
page, in the year 1762, and a supplement 
thereto published in the year 1772, as 
appears from the title-page thereof, the 
general uneasiness and alarm which the 
said book and supplement occasion amongst 
our people, have put us under the neces- 
sity of attentively examining them. We 
have attentively examined them, and we 
think it incumbent upon us to express, in 
the most decisive manner, and with all 
sincerity, our entire disapprobation of 
them ; because they tend to weaken and 
subvert that allegiance, fidelity, and sub- 
mission which we acknowledge ourselves 
to owe, from duty and from gratitude, to 
his Majesty King George the Third; 
because they are likely to disturb the 
public peace and tranquillity, by raising 
unnecessary scruples in the minds of our 
people, and sowing the seeds of dissensions 
amongst them, in points in which they 
ought, both from their religion and their 
interest, to be firmly united. And be- 
cayse they manifestly give a handle to 
those who differ in religious principles 
from us, to impute to us maxims that we 
utterly reject, and that are by no means 
founded on the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic church, For these reasons we 
consider it as our indispensable duty, not 
only to manifest, as we hereby do, our 
own sentiments, but also to inculcate the 
same, as far as in our power, to those 
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under our care, but particularly to our 
clergy, to whom we most earnestly re. 
commend that they be careful and zealous 
upon all occasions to instruct their flocks 
in those unfeigned principles of allegiance 
fidelity, and attachment to the person and 
government of our gracious Soverei n, 
his Majesty King George the Third 
which we, conforming ourselves to the 
doctrine of our holy church, and to the 
repeated instructions of the supreme pas. 
tors thereof, have heretofore constantly 
enforced, and will always, with God's 
blessing, continue to enforce by our words 
and example. 
« Given under our hands, in Thurles, 

this 28th day of July, 1775. 

James But er, 

James Keocu, 
(Titular Bishop of Kildare, then casually 

at Thurles.) 

WitttaM Eean, 

F. Moy tan, 

Daniet O’Kearney, 

Joun Butter, 

Matuew M‘Kenna,” 


“A Justification, &c, by Dr. Butler, 
page 66.” 


Such is the document from which it 
was pretended the Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland were to learn, that 
the letter of Archbishop Ghillini con. 
tained unsound doctrine. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that it neither 
conveyed nor suggested any such in- 
struction. The protest intimated that 
the political sentiments of Burgh were 
objectionable, and his representations 
of doctrine exaggerated ; but it did not 
express, and therefore could not rea- 
sonably be thought to imply, a censure 
of any acknowledged authority, to which 
Burgh had referred in support of his 
arguments or speculations. Its vague- 
ness, however, had advantages of which 
Romish contvoversialists have had no 
scruple to avail themselves, Inasmuch 
as the letter of Ghillini was not named, 
they have argued, when occasion re- 
quired, not merely that it was not exempt 
from censure, but that it was the object 
against which the censure was directly 
aimed, For the same reason the cen- 
sure has been held especially applicable, 
at the convenient season, to the senti- 
ments of Burgh himself. And thus, a 
censure, which, for its want of distinct- 
ness or specification should be account- 
ed inapplicable to any statement or 
principle, or conclusion maintained or 
cited by Bishop Burgh, has been held, 
by reason of that very want, capable of 
being applied to every passage in the 
censured work, of which the policy of 
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the times may require a disclaimer or 
condemnation. In 1784, Dr. Wood- 
ward, Bishop of Cloyne, complained 
of Ghillini’s letter,—the protestation 
against Burgh, in which the name of 
that letter, or its writer, was not once 
mentioned, was alleged as a disclaimer 
of it. In 1826 the Commissioners of 
Education Inquiry cited some treason- 
able passages, of which Burgh himself 
was the author—the protestation was 
produced as proof that Romish bishops 
had condemned them. Again in 1835 
the letter of Ghillini was given in evi- 
dence before the Orange Committee ; 
and Mr. O’Connell, prudently waiting 
for the moment when the labours of 
the Committee were about to close, 
and when he was safe from detection 
or reply, produced in defence of his 
church, the all-accommodating decla- 
ration. 

It is, perhaps, of little service to offer 
any comments on the form or expres- 
sions of this well used protection. It 
appears to have served its purpose ; and 
in constructing it, the framers and sub- 
scribers were governed, apparently, by 
the inability of Protestants to detect 
their sleights of language, as well as by 
the conviction that they must afford 
satisfaction to their well-instructed 
rulers at Rome. ‘The fact, that the 
censure of the condemned work was 
not drawn up until thirteen years after 
the book was published, until three 
after the supplement, containing Ghil- 
lini’s letter, was added to a second edi- 
tion—that when drawn up and signed, 
it was kept secret from the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, and it would seem 
from Rome, for twelve years longer,— 
should be held sufficient to denote the 
purposes for which the long deferred, 
and long absconding declaration had 
been constructed ; that when forced 
into light, it should have served its 
purpose ; and, instead of betraying the 
duplicity of those who employed it, 
should have turned suspicion from them 
and reflected a charge of bigotry and 
intolerance upon their accusers ; argues 
a capacity for belief, and an openness 
to deception on the part of the Pro- 
testants, not altogether consistent with 
that enterprising hardihood of charac- 
ter in which they are distinguished 
among the most daring inquirers into 
truths of reason and revelation. ‘Three 
several times at least has the craft of 
disclaimers and protestation been play- 
ed off; three times it has been played 
off by the adoption of almost the same 
artifice ; and the credulity of Protes- 
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tants has not yet been exhausted. 
Three times, too, the game has been 
played, or at least commenced, by, we 
may observe, the same society. A 
Dominican published the Hibernia 
Dominicana—a Dominican published 
the Rheimish Testament—the book in 
which, as the Dublin Review has in- 
structed us, the text of Scripture was 
explained with a set purpose to make 
it preach treachery, and treason, and 
murder—a Dominican, Dr. Murray, 
set up as a standard the complete 
Thedlogy of Dens. When Bishop 
Woodward exposed Burgh, the cen- 
sure, dormant for twelve years, was 
summoned to awake. When the Bri- 
tish Critic exposed the blasphemous 
glosses of Dr. Troy’s Bible, the prece- 
dent of the former censure was, so fat 
as could be, followed, and the publica- 
tion was disclaimed. And when Robert 
M‘Ghee flashed a light on the enor- 
mities of Dens, the practice of the old 
times was tried again; and although 
it has not had all the success of former 
days, it has been successful enough to 
prove, that the disposition to respect 
the fallacious and the foulest subter- 
fazes of Romanism, is more prevailing 
than the willingness to investigate evi- 
dence patiently, and deliver an honest 
verdict. 

To return to our proper subject. 
The Appendix to the Eighth Report 
of the Commissioners of Irish Educa- 
tion Inquiry contains some information, 
which afforded, as it has been, by one 
of the Maynooth professors, or rather 
produced during his examination, we 
feel it necessary to lay before our 
readers. 


« Rev. N. Slevin, October, 28, 1826. 

“ With regard to the work called * Hi- 
bernia Dominicana’ you have stated, that 
the copy now before the Commissioners 
is the only perfect copy in the library ? 
I stated that there were two perfect, and 
two imperfect copies of it in the library. 

‘* The Commissioners have before them 
a catalogue of Mr. Peel’s select Irish li- 
brary, and there is this statement in it, 
with respect to the Hibernia Dominicana, 
* It is difficult to be proved, as that part 
of it containing the reign of James II. has 
been carefully cancelled in most copies ;’ 
are the two copies in the library which 
you have stated to be imperfect, made so 
by that part being cancelled relating to 
the reign of James II. ?—Just so. 

« Can you tell at what time that can- 
cellation took place?,—I do not know 
when or how that happened; but the co- 
pies to be met with are generally imper- 
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fect, that is, the offensive part of the 
work, which no doubt was cancelled on 
that account. 

Is the part of the work that is want- 
ing, that part relating to the reign of 
James II, ?—Exactly so.” App. p. 210. 

« Will you be so good as to look at the 
title-page, and say where the Hibernia 
Dominicana appears to have been printed? 
—It appears to have been printed at Co- 
logne in Germany. 

* Do you believe it to have been really 
printed at Cologne ?—I heard it was not, 
but I cannot positively say where it was 
printed. 

« Will you look at the list of subscri- 
bers, the Commissioners believe you will 
find them to be pretty nearly the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland of the day, 
who were of course resident in Ireland ? 
—The subscribers appear to have been 
generally Roman Catholic clergymen. 

«“ Where, if not at Cologne, may you 
have heard, as a matter of conversation, 
that that book was really printed ?—There 
is some impression on my mind, that I 
heard it was printed at Kilkenny. I 
am, in reality, little acquainted with the 
work. 

“To what cause should you attribute 
it, that a book, really printed at Kilkenny, 
should assume in the title-page to be 
printed at Cologne?—I know no other 
reason, but that the contents might per- 
haps be offensive to the English govern- 
ment. 

«« Who was the writer of the book ?— 
The writer, I believe, was the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kilkenny. 

« What was his name ?—De Burgh. 

« At what period did he die?—I do not 
know his history, further than that I re- 
collect to have heard he was a father of 
the order of St. Dominick, who studied in 
Rome, and was, in the presentation of the 
Stuart family, promoted by the Pope to 
the See of Ossory. It appears that family, 
even after their deposition, were allowed 
that privilege by the Holy See. 

« Will you look at the supplement to 
the book, and that will perhaps inform 
you of the time at which he must have 
been alive, (the book was handed to the 
witness ) upon looking at that supplement 
have you any difficulty in naming the 
year at which the writer of it was alive? 
— This edition might have been given 
after his death. 

« What is the date of it ?—1772. 

« Does not the author say, in his pre- 
face to the supplement, that he had pub- 
lished it originally in 1762, and that he 
had gone to Rome in 1769 ?— He does. 

«“ Have you any doubt, after reading 
that preface, that he was the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop of Ossory so late as 1769, 
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or perhaps at a later period ?—I hayg 
not. 

“ How does he designate himself in the 
title-page to the supplement?—By the 
title of Episcopum Ossoriensem, omitting 
the vowels. E-p-s-c-m O-ss-r-n-s-m, 

«« For what reason do you conceive the 
vowels omitted ?— Perhaps he was afraid 
at that time to assume that title openly, 

“ Will you look at page 143 of that 
work, and mention by what epithets he 
describes the repeal of the Act of Settle. 
ment, and the passing of the Act of At- 
tainder of the Protestants, by the parlia- 
ment of James ?—In the passage referred 
to, he calls the decrees issued by that 
parliament ‘salubria decreta,’ which are 
thirty-five in number; the eleventh sec. 
tion now before me runs thus, ‘ Salubria 
eo in parliamento facta sunt decreta nu- 
mero triginta quinque quorum principa- 
liora notatu mayis digna sunt sequentia,’ 

«How many does he go on to particu. 
larise ?—Nine, &c. App. p. 202. 

Ts not the sixth of those nine decrees 
the repeal of the Act of Settlement, and 
is not the last of them the Act of At- 
tainder of those who had taken the con- 
trary part to King James II. in Ireland? 
—With regard to the sixth there can be 
no doubt at all that it is so; with regard 
to the ninth I believe it is what the ques- 
tion supposes it to be. 

* Are not those two statutes, as well 
as the seven others with which they are 
connected, termed by the author of that 
work ‘ salubria deereta,’ and ¢ notatu ma- 
gis digna’? They are. 

“ Does it not appear that the ex- 
pression ‘salubria decreta’ would apply 
to the whole thirty-five acts of parlia- 
ment; and the expression ‘ notatu magis 
digna’ to those nine that include two spe- 
cified in the question?—Just so. The 
expression seems to apply to all the acts 
passed in King James’s parliament. 

“ Will you translate the paragraph 
which immediately follows the enumera- 
tion of those nine acts ?—* These, and 
twenty-six other decrees, which will be 
too long to insert, were issued in that 
assembly of the nation, concerning which, 
though very just in themselves, while 
Protestants murmured, the orthodox 
might oppose the following words of the 
first book of Macabees, chapter 15, verses 
33rd and 34th, videlicet ; —“ Neither 
have we taken the land of another, nor 
do we seize the property of another; but 
the inheritance of our fathers, which was 
unjustly possessed for a time by our ene- 
mies; but we, having an opportunity, 
claimed the inheritance of our fathers.”’ 
— The writer clearly alludes to those Ca- 
tholics who lived in the time the acts 
were passed in the year 1687, 
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« Will you turn to the page 167 of the 
the book, and be so good as to translate 
the commencement of the seventeenth 
section, as expressive of the author's opi- 
nion of the infallibility of the Pope?— 
That part of the seventeenth section runs 
thus: ‘ And truly, if the Roman Pontiff, 
who is the head of the church, were not 
infallible in deciding on questions of faith, 
the condition of the synagogue would 
have been better than that of the church ; 
forin the former there was one high priest, 
who infallibly terminated all controver- 
sies that arose concerning the law; con- 
sequently a better provision would have 
been made for the synagogue than for 
the church, the spouse—better for the 
shadow than for the body—better for the 
figure that the thing represented, and 
the consummation of all the fgures—than 
which nothing can be more absurd. The 
Pope’s infallibility also appears clearer 
than the noon-day light, from the ancient 
practice of the church.’ This was the 
private opinion of the writer, which, of 
course, he was at liberty to maintain, but 
had no right to support as a doctrine of 
the church.” App. p. 203. 


From this description of the Hiber- 
nica Dominicana, a reasonable fair 
opinion may be formed respecting its 
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character and purpose. The author 
appointed to his Bishoprick, by a pre- 
tender to the British erown, exerted 
himself for the advantage of the party, 
to whom he owed his promotion. in 
his judgment the king of England was 
an usurper, who had no just title to the 
allegiance of the Roman Catholic peo- 
ple, and to whom, resistance, so far as 
it could prudently be hazarded, was a 
duty. The book in which these prin- 
ciples of sedition and treason were em- 
bodied appeared in the same year in 
which the loyalty and good faith of 
Roman Catholics were asserted in the 
er of their retained advocate, 

{r. Brooke. This “binary constella- 
tion” of 1762, one star shining to guide 
Protestants into a belief that Roman 
Catholics were loyal, the other sending 
down its malign influence on Roman 
Catholics, to eonfirm them in treason, 
is no unapt type of the influences by 
which Ireland has ever since been mis- 
governed. And by such influences it 


will continue to be misgoverned, until 
British Protestants take pains to ex- 
amine contradictory statements, and to 
ascertain truth; or until treason has 
had its final success in the dismember- 
ment of the British empire. 


—_ 






There is a form, though all unknown, that haunts me through the day, 
And in the passing dreams of night, shines brighter far than they ; 

A witching face that smiles on me, when all around is dark, 

A voice, whose tones are sweeter than the carol of the lark. 


I marvel whence that vision comes, and why it follows me, 
With look so bright and beautiful, like moon-light on the sea; 
And step all graceful as a fawn, and noiseless as the wave, 
When nothing but the summer breeze is roaming from its cave. 


Thou spirit of a living form, why dost thou shine so bright ? 

Why dost thou come to torture me with dreams of vain delight ? 

Oh! rather take all joy away, and leave me dark and lone, 

Than fill me with such blissful hopes, and mock me when they're flown. 


I cannot quench a hidden fire, nor curb my stronger will, 

That vision, vain as it may be, is shining round me still ; 

Here still the eye, as once it beamed, by Mary's holy shrine, 

And that fuir hand, for which I would give worlds to clasp in mine. 


But that, alas! can never be—another claims her hand— 

And I—I have no castle-hall, nor vassals to command ; 

My harp—my tuneless: harp—alone is all that’s left me here, 

Whose chords, that sighing ag they ring, are washed by many a tear. 


Oh! vision dearest to my heart, and brightest to my eye, 
Awake, and spread thy beauties forth, for love shall never die 5 
And when the breast that glows with thee, bath mouldered into clay, 


Sweet worshipper at Mary’s shrine, thou shalt not pass away. 
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NIGHT. 


*Tis night—but not the night that hangs 
Around the drooping soul, 

When bent beneath a thousand pangs, 
It seeks its native goal : 

’Tis night—old Nature's loveliest night— 
Where’er mine eye I turn, 

The splendid heaveus hail my sight, 
The stars in glory burn. 


Bright orbs that shine the skies along, 
For ever undecay’d, 

The sparkling gems of sacred song, 
For earth’s Creator made. 

Man cannot find a light like these, 
Imagine what he may. 

Those little twinkling purities, 

Are one eternal ray. 


Oh! soothing ’tis to gaze upon 
Those beauties of the sky, 

And deem ourselves a part of one, 
And that we could not die, 

And dream o'er many a blissful scene, 
And many a precious hour, 

Whose spirit in the past hath been 

As sweet as any flower. 



































And when the lonely heart is full 
Of such sweet thoughts as those, 
Then comes the feeling beautiful, 
The charmer of repose, 
And thrills the bosom with delight, 
So holy, and so dear, 
That should the stars become less bright, 
They're seen but through a tear. 


In such a blessed hour as this, 
Even music’s voice were weak, 

To breathe the fullness of its bliss, 
Our tears can only speak ; 

Music may breathe a mighty spell, 
Language like lightning dart, 

But tears—sweet tears—can only tell 

The feelings of the heart. 


DESPAIR. 






Why slumber now, ye billows ? why so still, 
Ye vengeful tempests ? when this darksome will 
Would have ye sink in earth, or whirl in air 
The form wherein it dwells, through space however drear : 
Here is the bosom, dark and cold, 
Cold as the mountain stream or desert snow ; 
Here is the sorrow it must ne’er unfold, 
The nameless grief, the agony of woe ; 
Here is the worm that gnaws all silently, 
And harrows up reflection ; here the sting 
Of blasted hopes, once shone so brilliantly ; 
And all that passion, all that love can bring, 
Here in this withered heart have found an home ; 
And vainly mortal power may tr 
To match with that which dwells on high, 
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And cool the madness of my grief, 
And bring my soul one glad relief : 


These—these are with me still where’er I roam. 


Oh! twas not thus in by-gone years : 
All innocent and gay, 
I nothing knew of doubts and fears, 
To cloud my rising day ; 
The star that led me on to madness 
Had not arisen then, 
My young eye told of nought but gladness, 
Of peace, I'll never feel again : 
Alas! that star hath risen, and sank, 
And deep my wounded spirit drank 
Of its false rays, till life became 
Absorbed in its misguiding flame ; 
Yet ‘twas not evil—no, ’twas pure 
And brilliant—but it faded soon ; 
It shone like glory to allure, 
And when ‘twas deemed the most secure, 
It vanished like a fairy boon ; 
And thus I’m left all comfortless, 
All hopeless, all forlorn ; 
I sigh for long-lost happiness, 
And vainly may I sigh and mourn, 
From love, from peace, from rapture torn ; 
From all estranged, 
My very heart is changed, 
And longs all wildly to be borne 
Far on the tempest’s wing, or mountain wave, 
That cheer the gloomy soul, but cannot save. 


TO MY WIFE, 


Soul of my dreams, I gaze on thee, 
And feei the spirit of my mother, 
When o’er my helpless infancy 
She watched with fond fidelity, 


Joy of the past—the hope—the light 
Of future days of joy or sorrow, 
Of sweets to-day or cares to-morrow : 

Oh! how my spirit blends with thine, 

As tendrils round the oak entwine ; 

And pure, delicious thoughts of thee, 
Rush from the shrine of inmost feeling, 
The passion of my soul revealing, 

Wakening the full tide of extacy, 

And showing my young heart’s emotion, 

Like the wild billow of the ocean, 

As it heaveth to and fro, 


In curls that burst, and brighten as they flow. 


Peace to thy happy, smiling face, 
Where heaven has left its brightest grace, 
And planted on thy glowing cheeks 
The blush of innocence and truth, 
The charm of virtue and of youth, 
The only native language virtue speaks. 


Oh! how I love to gaze on thee, 
With all my soul’s idolatry, 

And know thou art a part of me, 
And press thee closer to my heart, 


And restless care, that nought could smother. 
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And bear thee in my soul's devotion, 
And feel that we shail never part, 

Till my soul hath lost its light—my heart its motion : 
Shine upon my soul for ever, 
Till the hand of death shall sever 

Those sweet bonds of changeless love, 
That the world’s power could sunder never, 
And o’er the ruins of the earth we move 
To fairer bowers—to higher joys above. 











TUE WHITE LADY, 







In a garden near the village of Blessington, in the County of Wicklow, there 
flourishes a large thorn tree, under the shade of which, it is said, a beautiful lady 
robed in white is seen to stand in the moonlight. 










Lady with the pale white brow, 
Against the haunted tree reclining, 
Thy robes are in the moonlight shining. 

Spirit or shadow, what art thou ? 

Tell me, spirit, tell me where 

Dost thou dwell, on earth or in air ? 

Did the moonbeams give thee birth 

For thou seemest not of earth ? 

That brow so pale, and that robe so white, 

Is hidden by day, but revealed at night. 

Is the sun too bright for thee, 

That its rising makes thee flee ? 

What’s yon tree to thee or thine, 

That thine arms so fondly twine 

Round its trunk, as round a lover 

Earthly maid wotld fondly hover ? 

Sure some object lingers there, 

That thus claims thy tenderest care ; 

That could bring thee from the tomb, 

Thus to watch where flowerets bloom ; 

Sure some ghostly lover's sighs 

Waken all thy sympathies— 

As thy bloodless cheek caressing, 















































And thy long white fingers pressing, 1 
Cheek, and lip, and heart, and eye, 
They are cold, but still reply— i 
For such love can never die. y 
Beautiful thou art, I ween, i 
Far too bright for mortal een— “ 
As the moonbeams round enfold thee, = 
How I tremble to behold thee. la 
Oh! that robe of dazzling whiteness, ; 
Robs my heart of all its brightness— : 
For thou art not kindred earth, eo 
But a spirit without birth ; th 
And my pulses wildly flutter te 
Lest some spell thy voice should utter, its 
That might freeze my throbbing heart— ch 
Ha! I leave thee with a start. ha 
da 
TO MY SON. sta 
WwW 
ter 


Oh! welcome to this glowing breast, my first, my darling boy— 
The sunshine of thy mother’s heart—thy father's pride and joy ; 
Oh! welcome to this world of strife, thou rainbow of our sky, 

That turns to heaven's own joyous smile the tear that dims the eye. 
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Pare as an angel's kiss of loye—without a stain you come, 
To be the glory of our name—the comfort of our home ; 
t 


Wrapt in 


y infant innocence, thy smile can peer through all 


The clouds of stern adversity—the big tears as they fall. 


Oh! welcome to thy father’s heatt—what, what would welcome be, 
If, o’er the troubles of this world, he could not welcome thee, 

And clasp thee to a parent’s heart, with all of nature’s feeling, 
That in this barren world of care would be of worth revealing ? 


Star of my hopes, whose twinkling beam can light me on to dare 

And triumph over tyranny, and toil, and grief, and care ; 

How abject would my fortune be, though friends around should droop, 
If I could not proudly turn to thee, and glory in that hope ? 


And thou art part and portion of man’s image, when it shone 
Before its all-creating Lord, transcendant and alone ; 

And thy young spirit is as pure as when the world was young, 
And o’er the mountain and the vale celestial music rung. 


And like the patriarch of old, whose blessing fell like rain 


Upon the 


arched and withered land, until it smiled again, 


So would Pbtess thee, even thee, if blessing could bring down 
One starlit gem to light thy path from heaven’s eternal crown. 


Star of my hopes! thine eyes are bright, thy cheeks unwet with tears, 
The world to thee is all unknown, its cares, its griefs, its fears ; 
Untuinted is thy infant heart with earth’s deluding guile ; 

There’s nought but sunshine on thy brow, and beauty in thy smile. 


And to the God who gave thee, whose image thou dost bear, 

I dedicate thee heart and soul that image still to wear— 

To shine through this dark vale of tears, a light, around, above, 
The willing servant of thy God—the object of his love. 


—— SSS - OC OECO3D SO 


OLIVER 


Tag works of Mr. Dickens may be 
truly said to mark a distinct era in the 
light literature of the present age. 
Whatever opinions may be entertained 
regarding their intrinsic worth, and no 
doubt these are very various, still the 
single fact of the disposal of 37,000 
copies of each monthly part of Nicho- 
las Nickleby, coupled with the favour- 
able reception of the author's other 
productions, all in the same peculiat 
style, farnishes an irrefragable proof, 
that he has succeeded in laying 
hold of the public mind, and guiding 
its taste into new and hitherto untried 
channels of gratification. Thus “ Boz” 
has become the popular author of the 
day, and has, of course, led upon the 
stage a numerous host of imitators. 
What may be the duration of his own 
tenure of sovereignty, or of that of his 


* Oliver Twist; or, 


R. Bentley, 1838, 


the Parish Boy's Progress, by “ Boz,” in 3 vols. 
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dynasty, is, however, another affair. 
That the latter will be more than ordi- 
narily brief we have little doubt; and 
we are obliged to confess our serious 
fears forthe permanency of the former, 
should Mr. Dickens tempt fate by too 
frequent demands upon the public 
favour. 

Our reasons for these opinions will 
probably appear in the course of our 
remarks upon the most recent produc- 
tion of this gentleman’s prolific pen— 
the work whose title we have prefixed 
to the present article. 

To judge of Oliver Twist upon the 
ordinary rules of criticism, would be in 
some respects unfuir. It has come 
before the public in a disjointed form, 
appearing from time to time in a perio- 
dical miscellany, and, as might be 
expected, bears upon its front all the 
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faults almost inseparable from such an 
origin and bringing up. It is, in fact, 
a jumble of striking scenes, many of 
them highly graphic, and some con- 
taining exquisite touches of nature, 
but carelessly thrown together, and ob-, 
viously framed with little regard to 
mutual dependence or sequence, one 
upon the other. The plot, if it can be 
so called, is singularly unskilful, the 
incidents mostly improbable, and the 
catastrophe forced and unnatural in the 
highest degree. Yet, with all these 
defects, Oliver Twist is a work which 
probably could not come from any other 
pen than that of Mr. Dickens, and 
possesses strong and available claims 
for public support. It shows that its 
author is endowed ina high degree with 
that first of qualifications for a writer 
of fiction—the power of making a faith- 
ful transcript upon paper of his own 
close and accurate observations of 
nature. The mere power of acutely 
observing, though indispensable, is of 
no avail to the novel writer, unless he 
can re-produce his own impressions 
upon the mind of his reader, and many 
totally fail in effecting this object, who 
can, without difficulty, give in spoken 
words a lively representation of past 
occurrences. This constitutes the ditfe- 
rence between the story-teller and the 
tale-writer, and in his possession of this 
faculty Mr. Dickens, in our opinion, 
excels—/ongo intervallo—most of his 
contemporaries. 

Our author also displays to a remark- 
able extent the power of looking be- 
yond the mere surface of character, of 
which he has in the preseut volumes, 
as in all his other aa, given proofs, 
in the extraordinary skill with which 
he occasionally elicits from the thick 
darkness of the deepest human base- 
ness and degradation faint sparklings 
of a better spirit—enough to show that 
an application to the vilest uses cannot 
altogether obliterate the originally glo- 
rious fabric of our moral nature. But 
we ure not going to weary our readers 
with an essay upon the genius of 
“ Boz,” but rather to make them a little 
acquainted with its most recent product. 
We shall allow our author to introduce 
his hero in his own words :— 


« Among other public buildings in a 
certain town, which for many reasons it 
will be prudent to refrain from mention- 
ing, and to which I will assign no fic- 
titious name, it boasts of one which is 
common to most towns, great or small, 
to wit, a workhouse ; and in this work- 
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house was born, on a day and date which 
I need not take upon myself to repeat, 
inasmuch as it can be of no possible con. 
sequence to the reader, in this stage of 
the business at all events, the item ot 
mortality whose name is prefixed to the 
head of this chapter. For a long time 
after he was ushered into this world of 
sorrow and trouble, by the parish sur. 
geon, it remained a matter of consider. 
able doubt whether the child would sur. 
vive to bear any name at all; in which 
case it is somewhat more than probable 
that these memoirs would never have 
appeared, or, if they had, being com. 
prised within a couple of pages, that they 
would have possessed the inestimable 
merit of being the most concise and 
faithful specimen of biography extant in 
the literature of any age or country, 
Although I am not disposed to maintain 
that the being born in a workhouse is in 
itself the most fortunate and enviable 
circumstance that can possibly befall a 
human being, I do mean to say that in 
this particular instance it was the best 
thing for Oliver Twist that could by 
possibility have occurred. The fact is, 
that there was considerable difficulty in 
inducing Oliver to take upon himself the 
office of respiration,*—a troublesome prac- 
tice, but one which custom has rendered 
necessary to our easy existence,—and for 
some time he lay gasping on a little flock 
mattress, rather unequally poised between 
this world and the next, the balance 
being decidedly in favour of the latter. 
Now, if during this brief period, Oliver 
had been surrounded by careful grand. 
mothers, anxious aunts, experienced 
nurses, and doctors of profound wisdom, 
he would most inevitably and indubitably 
have been killed in no time. There 
being nobody by, however, but a pauper 
old woman, who was rendered rather 
misty by an unwonted allowance of beer, 
and a parish surgeon who did such mat- 
ters by contract, Oliver and nature 
fought out the point between them. 
The result was, that after a few struggles, 
Oliver breathed, sneezed, and proceeded 
to advertise to the inmates of the work- 
house the fact of a new burden having 
been imposed upon the parish, by setting 
up as loud acry as could reasonably have 
been expected from a male infant who had 
not been possessed of that very useful ap- 
pendage, a voice, for a much longer space 
of time than three minutes and a quarter, 

« As Oliver gave this first proof of the 
free and proper action of his lungs, the 
patchwork coverlet which was carelessly 
flung over the iron bedstead, rustled; 
the pale face of a young female was 
raised feebly from the pillow ; and a faint 
voice imperfectly articulated the words, 
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« ¢ Let me see the child and die.’ 

« The surgeon had been sitting with his 
face turned towards the fire, giving the 

ms of his hands a warm and a rub 
alternately ; but as the young woman 
spoke, he rose, and advancing to the bed’s 
head, said with more kindness than might 
have been expected of him— 

«é Oh, you must not talk about dying 

«¢ Lor bless her dear heart, no!’ inter- 
posed the nurse, hastily depositing in her 

sket a green glass bottle, the contents 
of which she had been tasting in a corner 
with evident satisfaction. ‘ Lor bless 
her dear heart, when she has lived as long 
as I have, sir, and had thirteen children 
of her own, and all on ’em dead except 
two, and them in the wurkus with me, 
she’ll know better than to take on in that 
way, bless her dear heart! Think what 
it is to be a mother, there's a dear young 
lamb, do.’ 

“ Apparently this consolatory perspec- 
tive of a mother’s prospects failed in pro- 
ducing its due effect. he patient shook 
her head, and stretched out her hand 
towards the child. 

« The surgeon deposited it in her arms. 
She imprinted her cold white lips pas- 
sionately onits forehead, passed her hands 
over her face, gazed wildly round, shud- 
dered, fell back—and died. They chafed 
her breast, hands, and temples; but the 
blood had frozen for ever. They talked 
of hope and comfort. They had been 
strangers too long. 

«*Ivs all over, Mrs. Thingummy,’ 
said the surgeon at last. 

«« Ah, poor dear, so it is!’ said the 
nurse, picking up the cork of the green 
bottle which had fallen out on the pillow 
as she stooped to take up the child. 
‘ Poor dear!’ 

«+ You needn’t mind sending up to me, 
if the child cries, nurse,’ said the sur- 
geon, putting on his gloves with great 
deliberation. ‘ It’s very likely it will be 
troublesome. Give it a little gruel if it 
is’ He put his hat on, and, pausing 
by the bed-side on his way to the door, 
added, ‘She was a good-looking girl, 
tov; where did she come from ?” 

«¢ She was brought here last night,’ 
replied the old woman, ‘by the over- 
seer's order, She was found lying in the 
street ;—she had walked some distance, 
for her shoes were worn to pieces; but 
where she came from, or where she was 
going to, nobody knows.’ 

“ The surgeon leant over the body, and 
raised the left hand. ‘ The old story,’ 
he said, shaking his head: ‘no wedding- 
ring, I see. Ah! good night! 

“ The medical gentleman walked away 
to dinner; and the nurse, having once 
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more applied herself to the green bottle, 
sat down on a low chair before the fire, 
and proceeded to dress the infant. 

’ « And what an excellent example of the 
power of dress young Oliver Twist was ! 
Wrapped in the blanket which had 
hitherto formed his only covering, he 
might have been the child of a nobleman 
or a beggar ;—it would have been hard 
for the haughtiest stranger to have fixed 
his station in society. But now that he 
was enveloped in the old calico robes, 
which had grown yellow in the same 
service, he was badged and ticketed, and 
fell into his place at once—a parish child 
—the orphan of a workhouse—the humble 
half-starved drudge—to be cuffed and 
buffeted through the world, despised by 
all, and pitied by none. 

*¢ Oliver cried lustily. If he could have 
known that he was an orphan, left to the 
tender mercies of churchwardens and 
overseers, perhaps he would have cried 
the louder.” 


This chapter brings us acquainted at 
once with Oliver, and with one of the 
main objects of his history, which ob- 
viously is to furnish an opportunity for 
satirising the operations of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act. In pursuance of this 
design we are shortly introduced to two 
important parish functionaries, Mr. 
Bumble,“the porochial beadle,” and Mrs, 
Mann, the farmer of the parish children. 
The lucubrations and proceedings of 
these functionaries, as revealed to us 
by “ Boz,” will, we have little doubt, be 
found most serviceable, not only to 
those of our readers to whose am- 
bition our own New Poor Law is 
about to open the new and honourable 
career of guardians to the poor, but 
also to all professors of political eco- 
nomy and others, (whether male or 
female,) who may be troubled with an- 
ticipations of evil from the contingency 
of an overgrown population. In due 
course of time Oliver arrives at his 
ninth year, when he is removed from 
“the farm” to the workhouse, and 
being introduced to the board, receives 
the following information :— 


«“* Well, you have come here to be 
edueated, and taught a useful trade,’ 
said the red-faced gentleman in the high 
chair. 

«So you'll begin to pick oakum to- 
morrow morning at six o'clock,’ added 
the surly one in the white waistcoat. 

*« For the combination of both these 
blessings in the one simple process of 
picking oakum, Oliver bowed low by the 
direction of the beadle, and was then 
hurried away to a large ward, where, on 
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a rough hard bed, he sobbed himself to 
sleep. What a noble illustration of the 
tender Jaws of this favoured country !— 
they let the paupers go to sleep ! 

“ Poor Oliver! He little thought, as 
he lay sleeping in happy unconsciousness 
of all around him, that the board had 
that very day arrived at a decision which 
would exercise the most material influ- 
ence over all his future fortunes. But 
they had. And this was it:— 

« The members of this board were very 
sage, deep, philosophical men; and when 
they came to turn their attention to the 
workhouse, they found out at once, what 
ordinaryfolks would never havediscovered, 
the poor people liked it! It was a regular 
place of public entertainment for the 
poorer classes,—a tavern where there 
was nothing to pay,—a public breakfast, 
dinner, tea, and supper all the year round, 
a brick and mortar elysium, where it was 
all play and no work. ‘Oho!’ said the 
board, looking very knowing; ‘ we are the 
fellows to set this to rights; we'll stop it 
allin no time.’ So they established the 
rule, that all poor people should have the 
alternative (for they would compel no- 
body, not they,) of being starved by a 
gradual process in the house, or by a quick 
one out of it. With this view, they con- 
tracted with the water-works to lay on 
an unlimited supply of water, and with a 
corn-factor to supply periodically small 
quantities of oat-meal; and issued three 
meals of thin gruel] a-day, with an onion 
twice a week, and half a roll on Sun- 
days. They made a great many other 
wise and humane regulations having re- 
ference to the Jadies, which it is not ne- 
cessary to repeat; kindly undertook to 
divorce poor married people, in conse- 
quence of the great expense of a suit in 

Doctors’ Commons; and, instead of com- 
pelling a man to support his family as 
they had theretofore done, took his 
family away from him, and made him a 
bachelor! There is no telling how many 
applicants for relief under these last two 
heads would not have started up in all 
classes of society, if it had not been 
coupled with the workhouse. But they 
were long-headed men, and they had pro- 
vided for this difficulty. The relief was 
inseparable from the workhouse and the 
gruel, and that frightened people. 

«* For the first six months after Oliver 
Twist was removed, the system was in 
full operation. It was rather expensive 
at first, in consequence of the increase of 
the undertaker’s bill, and the necessity of 
taking in the clothes of all the paupers, 
which fluttered loosely on their wasted, 
shrunken forms, after a week or two's 
gruel. But the number of workhouse 
jnmates got thin as well as the paypers, 
and the board were in ecstasies.” 





We must pass over Oliver's various 
sufferings and misfortunes in the work. 
house, and his narrow escape from bein 
bound apprentice to Mr. Gamfield, foy 
the purpose of learning “alight pleasant 
trade, in a good ’spectable chimble 
sweepin’ bisness.” At length, after Mr. 
Bumble has arrived at the conclusion, in 
concurrence with several members of the 
board, that Oliver will certainly be 
hanged, we find him introduced ‘into 
public life, under the auspices of Mr, 
Sowerberry, the parish undertaker :— 


‘«¢ By the by,’ said Mr. Bumble, ¢ you 
don’t know any body who wants a boy, 
do you—a porochial ’prentis, who is at 
present a dead-weight—a mill-stone, as I 
may say—round the porochial throat? 
Liberal terms, Mr. Sowerberry—liberal 
terms ;'—and, as Mr. Bumble spoke, he 
raised his cane to the bill above him, and 
gave three distinct raps upon the words 
‘ five pounds,’ which were printed thereon 
in Roman capitals of gigantic size. 

*¢ Gadso!’ said the undertaker, taking 
Mr. Bumble by the gilt-edged lappel of 
his official coat ; ‘ that’s just the very thing 
I wanted to speak to you about, You 
know—dear me, what a very elegant but- 
ton this is, Mr. Bumble; I never noticed 
it before.’ 

«¢ Yes, I think it is rather pretty,’ said 
the beadle, glancing proudly downwards 
at the large brass buttons which embel- 
lished his coat. ‘ The die is the same as 
the porochial seal—the good Samaritan 
healing the sick and bruised man. The 
board presented it to me on New-vear's 
morning, Mr. Sowerberry. I put it on, 
I remember, for the first time, to attend 
the inquest on that reduced tradesman 
who died in a door-way at midnight.’ 

“¢T recollect,’ said the undertaker, 
‘ The jury brought in, died from expo. 
sure to the cold, and want of the comnion 
necessaries of life—didn't they ?’ 

“ Mr. Bumble nodded. 

«“¢ And they made it a special verdict, I 
think,’ said the undertaker, ‘by adding 
some words to the effect, that if the re- 
lieving officer had : 

‘* ¢ Tush—foolery!’ interposed the bea- 
dle angrily. ‘If the board attended to 
all the nonsense that ignorant jurymen 
talk, they'd have enough to do.’ 

“« Very true,’ said the undertaker; 
‘they would indeed.’ 

«¢ Juries,’ said Mr. Bumble, grasping 
his cane tightly, as was his wont when 
working into a passion—* juries is ineddi- 
cated, vulgar, grovelling wretches.’ 

** So they are,’ says the undertaker, 

«“«¢They haven’t no more philosophy 
nor politica] economy about 'em than that,’ 
suid the beadle, snapping his fingers ean- 
temptuously. 
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«No more’they have,’ acquiesced the 
undertaker. 

«6 despise ‘em,’ said the beadle, grow- 
ing very red in the face. 

«¢ So do 1, rejoined the undertaker. 

«And I only wish we'd a jury of the 
independent sort in the house fora week 
or two,’ said the beadle; ‘the rules and 
regulations of the board would soon 
bring their spirit down for them.’ 

«« Let ’em alone for that,’ replied the 
undertaker, So saying, he smiled ap- 
provingly to calm the rising wrath of the 
indignant parish officer. 

« Mr. Bumble lifted off his cocked hat, 
took a handkerchief from the inside of the 
crown, wiped from his forehead the per- 
spiration which his rage had engendered, 
fixed the cocked hat on again ; and, turn- 
ing to the undertaker, said in a calmer 
voice, 

«¢ Well; what about the boy?’ 

«¢ Qh!’ replied the undertaker ; ‘ why, 
you know, Mr. Bumble, I pay # good deal 
towards the poor’s rates.’ 

«¢Hem!’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘ Well ?’ 

«¢ Well,’ replied the undertaker, ‘ I was 
thinking that if I pay so much towards 
’em, I've a right to get as much out of 
’em as I can, Mr. Bumble; and so—and 
so—I think I’ll take the boy myself.’” 


At Mr. Sowerberry’s Oliver becomes 
acquainted with Mr. Noah Claypole, 
his fellow apprentice : 


« Noah was a charity-boy, but not a 
work-house orphan. No chance-child 
was he, for he could trace his genealogy 
all the way back to his parents, who lived 
hard by; his mother being a washer- 
woman, and his father a drunken soldier, 
discharged with a wooden leg and a diur- 
nal pension of twopence-halfpenny and 
an unstateable fraction, The shop-boys 
in the neighbourhood had long been in 
the habit of branding Noah in the public 
streets with the ignominiaus epithets of 
‘ leathers,’ ‘charity,’ and the like; and 
Noah had borne them without reply. 
But now that fortune had cast in his way 
a nameless orphan, at whom even the 
meanest could point the finger of scorn, 
he retorted on him with interest, This 
affords charming food for contemplation. 
It shows us what a beautiful thing human 
nature sometimes is, and how impartially 
the same amiable qualities are developed 
in the finest lord and the dirtiest charity- 
boy.” 


After some time Oliver is promoted 
to therank of mute for “children’s prac- 
tice,” and makes his debut upon the 
occasion of a parochial funeral, the de- 
tails of which, frightfully true to nature 
as they are, abundantly show that our 
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author’s capacity for observation has 
not been exercised merely upon what 
is ludicrous in humanity. The perse- 
cutions of the charity boy at length 
rouse Oliver into action; and after 
threshing his ecoadjutor, and getting 
himself in turn drubbed by Mr. Sower- 
berry, he finally adopts the ultima ratio 
of parish apprentices and runs away. 
His destination is, of course, London, 
where he arrives upon the seventh 
evening of his flight, under the patro- 
nage of Mr. John Dawkins, alias “the 
artful Dodger,” whose description we 
must permit our author to give in his 
own words : 


‘“* The boy who addressed this inquiry 
to the young wayfarer was about his own 
age, but one of the queerest-looking boys 
that Oliver had ever seen. He was a 
snub-nosed, flat-browed, common-faced 
boy enough, and as dirty a juvenile as one 
would wish to see; but he had about-him 
all the airs and manners of a man, He 
was short of his age, with rather bow legs, 
and little sharp ugly eyes. His hat was 
stuck on the top of his head so slightly 
that it threatened to fall off every mo- 
ment, and would have done so very often 
if the wearer had not had a knack of 
every now and then giving his head a 
twitch, which brought it back to its old 
place again. He worea man’s coat, which 
reached nearly to his heels. He had 
turned the cuffs back halfway up his arm 
to get his hands out of the-sleeves, appa- 
rently with the ultimate view of thrust- 
ing them into the pockets of his corduroy 
trousers, for there he kept them. He 
was altogether as roystering and swag- 
gering a young gentleman as ever stood 
four feet six, or something less, in his 
bluchers.” 


By this respectable young gentleman 
Oliver is introduced to Fagin, a sort of 
Jew Jonathan Wild, in whose gang 
he is forthwith enrolled, and placed 
under a system of education in the 
noble art of pocket-picking. He is, in 
due course, taken out by his friend the 
Dodger for practical instruction, being 
all the time ignoraut of the exact nature 
of the career of industry upon which 
he is about to enter. He is, however, 
not suffered to remain long in igno- 
rance. His companion picks an old 
gentleman’s pocket: Oliver, in the 
extremity of his terror and astonish- 
ment runs away, is knocked down, 
taken, and brought to the police office. 
He is acquitted of the charge of pocket- 
picking and compassionately taken by 
Mr, Brownlow (the old gentleman who 
had been robbed) to his house, where 
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he is laid up with fever, and is carefully 
nursed until he recovers. We must 


make room for the following long ex- 
tract, as giving an account of the 
manner in which his misfortune was 
thought of at his late residence, and 
also as introdncing the reader to several 
of the dramatis persone of the story : 


««« Why, how’s this?’ muttered theJew, 
changing countenance; ‘ only two of 
’em! Where's the third? They can’t 
have got into trouble. Hark!’ 

«The footsteps approached nearer ; 
they reached the landing, the door was 
slowly opened, and the Dodger and 
Charley Bates entered and closed it be- 
hind them. 

«¢ Where's Oliver?’ said the furious 
Jew, rising with a menacing look : 
* where’s the boy?’ 

“« The young thieves eyed their preceptor 
as if they were alarmed at his violence, 
and looked uneasily at each other, but 
made no reply. 

« ¢ What’s become of the boy ?’ said the 
Jew, seizing the Dodger tightly by the 
collar, and threatening him with horrid 
imprecations. ‘ Speak out, or I’ll throttle 

ou!’ 

« Mr. Fagin looked so very much in 
earnest, that Charley Bates, who deemed 
it prudent in all cases to be on the safe 
side, and conceived it by no means im- 
probable that it might be his turn to be 
throttled second, dropped upon his knees, 
and raised a loud, well-sustained, and 
continuous roar, something between an 
insane bull and a speaking-trumpet. 

«¢ Will you speak ?’ thundered the 
Jew, shaking the Dodger so much that 
his keeping in the big coat at all seemed 
perfectly miraculous. 

«“«* Why, the traps have got him, and 
that’s all about it,’ said the Dodger sul- 
lenly. «Come, let go o’ me, will you!’ 
and, swinging himself at one jerk clean 
out of the big coat, which he left in the 
Jew’s hands, the Dodger snatched up the 
toasting-fork and made a pass at the 
merry old gentleman’s waistcoat, which, 
if it had taken effect, would have let a 
little more merriment out than could 
have been easily replaced in a month or 
two, 

« The Jew stepped back in this emer- 
gency with more agility than could have 
been anticipated in a man of his apparent 
decrepitude, and, seizing up the pot, pre- 

ared to hurl it at his assailant’s head. 
But Charley Bates at this moment call- 
ing his attention by a perfectly terrific 
howl, he suddenly altered its destination, 
and flung it full at that young gentle- 
man. 

«¢ Why, what the blazes is in the 
wind now !’ growled a deep voice. * Who 
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pitched that 'ere at me? It’s well it's 
the beer, and not the pot, as hit me, or 
I'd have settled somebody. I might 
have know’d, as nobody but an infernal, 
rich, plundering, thundering old Jew 
could afford to throw away any drink but 
water, and not that, unless he done the 
River company every quarter. Wot’s 
it all about, Fagin? D—me, if my neck. 
ankecher an’t lined with beer. Come in, 
you sneaking warmint; wot are you 
stopping outside for, as if you was 
ashamed of your master. Come in!’ 

«“ The man who growled out these 
words was a stoutly-built fellow of about 
five-and-thirty, in a black velveteen coat, 
very soiled drab breeches, lace-up half. 
boots, and grey cotton stockings, which 
enclosed a very bulky pair of legs, with 
large swelling calves,—the kind of legs 
which in such costume always look iu an 
unfinished and incomplete state without 
a set of fetters to garnish them. He had 
a brown hat on his head, and a dirty 
belcher handkerchief round his neck, with 
the long frayed ends of which he smeared 
the beer from his face as he spoke: dis. 
closing, when he had doue so, a broad 
heavy countenance with a beard of three 
days’ growth, and two scowling eyes, one 
of which displayed various parti-coloured 
symptoms of having been recently da- 
maged by a blow. 


“¢ Come in, d’ye hear?’ growled this 
engaging-looking ruffian. A white shaggy 
dog, with his face scratched and torn in 
twenty different places, skulked into the 
room. 

*¢ Why didn’t you come in afore? 
said the man. ‘ You're getting too proud 
to own me afore company, are you? Lie 
down !’ 

“ ‘This command was accompanied with 
a kick which sent the animal to the other 
end of the room. He appeared well used 
to it, however; for he coiled himself up 
in a corner very quietly, without uttering 
a sound, and, winking his very ill-looking 
eyes about twenty times in a minute, 
appeared to occupy himself in taking a 
survey of the apartment. 

«©¢ What are you up to? III-treating 
the boys, you covetous, avaricious in-sa- 
ti-a-ble old fence ?’ said the man, seating 
himself deliberately. «1 wonder they 
don’t murder you; J would if I was 
them. If I'd been your ’prentice, I'd 
have done it long ago; and—no, I 
couldn't have sold you afterwards, 
though; for you're fit for nothing but 
keeping as a curiosity of ugliness in a 
glass bottle, and I suppose they don't 
blow them large enough.’ 

«“* Hush! hush! Mr, Sikes,’ said the 
Jew, trembling ; ‘don’t speak so loud.’ 

*« None of your mistering,’ replied the 
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ruffian ; ‘ you always mean mischief when 

you come that. You know my name: 

out with it. I shan’t disgrace it when 
ime comes.’ 

toe Well well, then—Bill Sikes,’ said 

the Jew with abject humility. ‘ You 

seem out of humour, Bill.’ 

««« Perhaps I am,’ replied Sikes. ‘I 
should think you were rather out of sorts 
too, unless you mean as little harm when 
you throw pewter pots about, as you do 
when you blab and ——’ 

«* Are you mad ?’ said the Jew, catch- 
ing the man by the sleeve, and pointing 
towards the boys. ‘ ; 

«Mr. Sikes contented himself with tying 
an imaginary knot under his left ear, and 


jerking his head over on the right 


shoulder; a piece of dumb show which 
the Jew appeared to understand perfectly. 
He then in cant terms, with which his 
whole conversation was plentifully be- 
sprinkled, but which would be quite un- 
intelligible if they were recorded here, 
demanded a glass of liquor. ; . 

«¢ And mind you don’t poison it,’ said 
Mr. Sikes, laying his hat upon the table. 

“This was said in jest; but if the 
speaker could have seen the evil leer with 
which the Jew bit his pale lip as he turned 
round to the cupboard, he might have 
thought the caution not wholly unneces- 
sary, or the wish (at all events,) to im- 
prove upon the distiller's ingenuity not 
very far from the old gentleman’s merry 
heart. 

« After swallowing two or three glass- 
fulls of spirits, Mr. Sikes condescended 
to take some notice of the young gentle- 
men; which gracious act led to a conver- 
sation in which the cause and manner of 
Oliver’s capture were circumstantially 
detailed, with such alterations and im- 
provements on the truth as to the Dodger 
appeared most advisable under the circum- 
stances. 

«¢ ]’m afraid,’ said the Jew, ‘ that he 
may say something which will get us into 
trouble.’ 

«¢That’s very likely,’ returned Sikes 
with a malicious grin, ‘ You're blowed 
upon, Fagin.’ 

««¢ And I’m afraid, you see,’ added the 
Jew, speaking as if he had not noticed the 
interruption, and regarding the other 
closely as he did so,‘ I’m afraid that, 
if the game was up with us, it might be 
up with a good many more; and that it 
would come out rather worse for you 
than it would for me, my dear.’ 

“ The man started, and turned fiercely 
round upon the Jew; but the old gentle- 
man’s shoulders were shrugged up to his 
ears, and his eyes were vacantly staring 
on the opposite wall. 

“ There was a long pause. Every 
Vou, XII. 
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member of the respectable coterie ap- 
peared pluaged in his own reflections, not 
excepting the dog, who by a certain 
malicious licking of his lips seemed to be 
meditating an attack upon the legs of the 
first gentleman or lady he might en- 
counter in the streets when he went 
out. 

“* Somebody must find out what ’s 
been done at the office,’ said Mr. Sikes 
in a much lower tone than he had taken 
since he came in. 

“ The Jew nodded assent. 

“If he hasn’t peached, and is com- 
mitted, there’s no fear till he comes out 
again,’ said Mr. Sikes, ‘and then he 
must be taken care on, You must get 
hold of him, somehow.’ 

“ Again the Jew nodded. 

“ The prudence of this line of action, 
indeed, was obvious, but unfortunately 
there was one very strong objection to 
its being adopted ; and this was, that the 
Dodger, and Charley Bates, and Fagin, 
and Mr, William Sikes, happened one 
and all to entertain a most violent and 
deeply-rooted antipathy to going near a 
police-office ou any ground or pretext 
whatever. 

** How long they might have sat and 
looked at each other in a state of uncer- 
tainty not the most pleasant of its kind, 
it is difficult to say. It is not necessary 
to make any guesses on the subject, how- 
ever ; for the sudden entrance of the two 
young ladies whom Oliver had seen on a 
former occasion caused the conversation 
to flow afresh, 

«“«The very thing!’ said the Jew. 
* Bet will go; won’t you, my dear ?’ 

“¢ Where?’ inquired the young lady. 

« ¢ Only just up to the office, my dear,’ 
said the Jew coaxingly. 

“It is due to the young lady to say 
that she did not positively affirm that she 
would not, but that she merely expressed 
an emphatic and earnest desire to be 
‘blessed’ if she would ; a polite and deli- 
cate evasion of the request, which shows 
the young lady to have been possessed of 
that natural good-breeding which cannot 
bear to inflict upon a fellow-creature the 
pain of a direct and pointed refusal. 

‘* The Jew’s countenance fell, and he 
turned from this young lady, who was 
gaily, not to say gorgeously attired, in a 
red gown, green boots, and yellow curl- 
papers, to the other female. 

“* Nancy, my dear,’ said the Jew in a 
soothing manner, ‘ what do you say ?” 

«* That it won’t do; so it’s no* use a- 
trying it on, Fagin,’ replied Nancy. 

“* What do you mean by that? said 
Mr. Sikes, looking up in a surly manner. 

«« What I say, Bill,’ replied the lady 
collectedly. 
3c 
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«« Why, you're just the very person 
for it,’ reasoned Mr. Sikes: ‘ nobody 
about here knows any thing of you.’ 

«6 And as I don’t want ’em to, neither,’ 
replied Nancy in the same composed 
manner, ‘it’s rather more no than yes 
with me, Bill.’ 

«* She'll go, Fagin,’ said Sikes. 

«« No, she won't, Fagin,’ bawled 
Nancy. 

««¢ Yes, she will, Fagin,’ said Sikes, 

« And Mr. Sikes was right. By dint 
of alternate threats, promises, and bribes, 
the female in question was ultimately pre- 
vailed upon to undertake the commission, 
She was not indeed withheld by the same 
considerations as her agreeable friend, for 
having very recently removed into the 
neighbourhood of Field-lane from the 
remote but genteel suburb of Radcliffe, 
she was not under the same apprehension 
of being recognised by any of her nu- 
merous acquaintance. 

“Accordingly, with aclean white apron 
tied over her gown, and her curl-papers 
tucked up under a straw bonnet,—both 
articles of dress being provided from the 
Jew’s inexhaustible stock,—Miss Nancy 
prepared to issue forth on her errand. 

«« Stop a minute, my dear,’ said the 
Jew, producing a little covered basket. 
* Carry that in one hand; it looks more 
respectable, my dear.’ 

« ¢ Give her a door-key to carry in her 
t’other one, Fagin,’ said Sikes; ‘it looks 
real and genivine like.’ 

«« Yes, yes, my dear, so it does,’ said 
the Jew, hanging a large street-door key 
on the fore-finger of the young lady’s 
right hand. ‘ There; very good,—very 
good indeed, my dear,’ said the Jew, 
rubbing his hands. 


«¢ Oh, my brother! my poor, dear, 
sweet, innocent little brother!’ exclaimed 
Nancy, bursting into tears, and wringing 
the little basket and the street-door key 
in an agony of distress. ‘ What has be- 
come of him !—where have they taken 
him to! Qh, do have pity, and tell me 
what's been done with the dear boy, 
gentlemen ; do, gentlemen, if you please, 
gentlemen.’ 

« Having uttered these words in a 
most lamentable and heart-broken tone, 
to the immeasurable delight of her 
hearers, Miss Nancy paused, winked to 
the company, nodded smilingly round, 
and disappeared. 

«“¢Ah! she’s a clever girl, my dears,’ 
said the Jew, turning ronnd to his young 
friends, and shaking his head gravely, as 
if in mute admonition to them to follow 
the bright example they had just beheld. 

*¢ She ’s an honour to her sex,’ said 
Mr. Sikes, filling his glass, and smiting 

the table with his enormous fist. . ‘ Here’s 
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her health, and wishing they was all like 
her !’” 


Of course Nancy succeeds in en. 
trapping Oliver, and bringing him back 
to the Jew’s; a service of which, how. 
ever, she repents, when she finds that 
he is likely to receive a rough recep. 
tion. It is upon this point (the revival 
of a long forgotten natural feeling in 
the girl,) that the whole interest of the 
plot turns. The whole scene is admi. 
rable, and fully justifies all that we have 
said of Mr. Dickens’ talent :— 

“« Keep back the dog, Bill!’ cried 
Nancy, springing before the door, and 
closing it as the Jew and his two pupils 
darted out in pursuit; ‘keep back the 
dog ; he'll tear the boy to pieces,’ 

«¢ Serve him right !’ cried Sikes,’strug. 
gling to disengage himself from the sich 
grasp. ‘ Stand off from me, or I'll split 
your skull against the wall.’ 

*«* I don’t care for that, Bill; I don't 
care for that,’ screamed the girl, strug- 
gling violently with the man; ‘the child 
shan’t be torn down by the dog, unless you 
kill me first.’ 

««¢Shan't he!’ said Sikes, setting his 
teeth fiercely. *¢ I'll soon do that, if you 
don’t keep off.’ 

« The house-breaker flung the girl from 
him to the further end of the room, just as 
the Jew and the two boys returned, drag. 
ging Oliver among them. 

« «What's the matter here?’ said the 
Jew, looking round. 

«« The girl’s gone mad, J think,’ re- 
plied Sikes, savagely. 

« «No, she hasn't,’ said Nancy, pale 
and breathless from the scuffle; ‘no, she 
hasn't, Fagin: don't think it.’ 

«+ Then keep quiet, will you ?” said the 
Jew, witha threatening look. 

‘«« No, I won’t do that, neither,’ re- 
plied Nancy, speaking very loud. * Come, 
what do you think of that ?’ 

“Mr, Fagin was sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs 
of that particular species of humanity to 
which Nancy belonged, to feel tolerably 
certain that it would be rather unsafe to 
prolong any conversation with her at pre- 
sent. With the view of diverting the at- 
tention of the company, he turned to 
Oliver. 

«©¢So you wanted to get away, my 
dear, did you?’ said the Jew, taking up 
a jagged and knotted club which lay in a 
corner of the fire-place; ¢ eh ?” 

“ Oliver made no reply, but he watched 
the Jew’s motions and breathed quickly. 

«« Wanted to get assistance—called for 
the police, did you?’ sneered the Jew, 
catching the boy by the arm. ‘ We'll 
cure you of that, my young master. 
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«The Jew inflicted a smart blow on 
Oliver’s shoulders with the club, and was 
raising it for a second, when the girl, 
rushing forward, wrested it from his hand, 
and flung it into the fire with a force that 
brought some of the glowing coals whirl- 
ing out into the room, 

«é] won’t stand by and see it done, 
Fagin,’ cried the girl. ‘ You've got the 
boy, and what more would you have? 
Let him be—let him be, or I shall put 
that mark on some of you, that will bring 
me to the gallows before my time.’ 

«The girl stamped her foot violently 
on the floor as she vented this threat; 
and with her lips compressed, and her 
hands clenched, looked alternately at the 
Jew and the other robber—her face quite 
colourless from the passion and rage into 
which she had gradually worked herself. 

««Why, Nancy,’ said the Jew in a 
soothing tone, after a pause, during which 
he and Mr. Sikes had stared at one ano- 
ther in a disconcerted manner, ‘ you— 
you're more clever than ever to-night. 
Ha! ha! my dear, you are acting beauti- 
fully.’ 

«+ Am I? said the girl. *‘ Take care 
I don’t overdo it: you will be the worse 
for it, Fagin, if Ido; and so I tell you 
in good time to keep clear of me.’ 

“There is something about a roused 
woman, especially if she add to all her 
other strong passions the fierce impulses 
of recklessness and despair, which few 
men like to provoke. The Jew saw that 
it would be hopeless to affect any further 
mistake regarding the reality of Miss 
Nancy’s rage; and, shrinking involunta- 
rily back a few paces, cast a glance, half- 
imploring and half-cowardly, at Sikes, as 
if to hint that he was the fittest person to 
pursue the dialogue. 

“ Mr. Sikes thus mutely appealed to, 
and possibly feeling his personal pride and 
influence interested in the immediate re- 
duction of Miss Nancy to reason, gave 
utterance to about a couple of score of 
curses and threats, the rapid production of 
which reflected great credit on the fer- 
tility of his invention. As they produced 
no visible effect on the object against 
whom they were discharged, however, he 
resorted to more tangible arguments. 

“* What do you mean by this?’ said 
Sikes, backing the inquiry with a very 
common imprecation concerning the most 
beautiful of human features, which, if it 
were heard above, only once out of every 
fifty thousand times it is uttered below, 
would render blindness as common a dis- 
order as measles; ‘what do you mean by 
it?. Barn my body !—do you know who 
you are, and what you are ?” 


“ * Oh, yes, I know all about it,’ replied 
the girl, laughing hysterically, and shaking 
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her head from side to side with a poor as- 
sumption of indifference. 

« «Well, then, keep quiet,’ rejoined 
Sikes with a growl like that he was ac- 
customed to use when addressing his dog, 
‘or I'll quiet you for good long time to 
come.’ 

“The girl laughed again, even less 
composedly than before, and, darting a 
hasty look at Sykes, turned her face aside, 
and bit her lip till the blood came. 

‘¢« You're a nice one,’ added Sikes, as 
he surveyed her with a contemptuous air, 
‘to take up the humane and genteel! side! 
A pretty subject for the child, as you call 
him, to make a friend of!’ 

« ¢ God Almighty help me, I am!’ cried 
the girl passionately ; ‘and I wish I had 
been struck dead in the street, or changed 
places with them we passed so near to- 
night, before I had lent a hand in bring- 
ing him here. He’s a thief, a liar, a 
devil, all that’s bad from this night forth. 
Isn’t that enough for the old wretch with- 
out blows ?” 


*+¢Come, come, Sikes,’ said the Jew 
appealing to him in a remonstratory tone, 
and motioning towards the boys, who 


were eagerly attentive to all that passed ; 
a we must have civil words,—civil words, 
ill.’ 
««« Civil words,’ cried the girl, whose 
passion was frightful to see. < Civil 


Yes; you deserve 


words, you villain! 
‘em from me. I thieved for you when I 
was a child not half as old as this (point- 


ing to Oliver). I have been in the same 
trade, and in the same service, for twelve 
years since. Don’t you know it? Speak 
out !|—don’t you know it?” 


“« Well, well,’ replied the Jew, with 
an attempt at pacification ; ‘and, if you 
have, it’s your living!’ 

“ « Aye, it is!’ returned the girl: not 
speaking, but pouring out the words in 
one continuous and vehement scream. 
‘ It is my living, and the cold, wet, dirty 
streets are my home; and you're the 
wretch that drove me to them long ago, 
and that'll keep me there day and night, 
day and night, till I die!’ 

“ «I shall do youa mischief!’ interposed 
the Jew, goaded by these reproaches; ‘a 
mischief worse than that, if you say much 
more !’ 

“ The girl said nothing more; but 
tearing her hair and dress in a transport 
of phrenzy, made such a rush at the Jew as 
would probably have left signal marks of 
her revenge upon him, hdd not her wrists 
been seizedsby Sykes atthe rigtt motiént; 
upon which she made a few ineffectual 
struggles, and fainted. 

“** She’s all right now,’ said Sikes, lay- 
ing her down in a corner. ¢ She’s uncom- 
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mon strong in the arms when she’s up in 
this way.’ 

“The Jew wiped his forehead, and 
smiled, as if it were a relief to have the 
disturbance over; but neither he nor 
Sikes, nor the dog, nor the boys, seemed 
to consider it in any other light than a 
common occurrence incidental to busi- 
ness, 

“ «It’s the worst of having to do with 
women,’ said the Jew, replacing the club; 
* but they’re clever, and we can’t get on 
in our line without ’em.— Charley, show 
Oliver to bed.’” 


Oliver remains in durance at the 
Jew’s, until his services are required by 
Sikes and flash Toby Crackit, in order 
to aid them in robbing a house at Chert- 
sey. Heis again, for a time, entrusted 
to the care of Nancy, who is an amie of 
Sikes’, and again excites her compas- 
sion. She can not, however, help 
him, and he is brought upon the house- 
breaking expedition; put through a 
window pane ; wounded by a pistol- 
shot, and taken. Luckily for him, he 
falls into the hands of an amiable old 
lady, Mrs. Maylie, and her still more 
amiable niece, Rose, who, without fur- 
ther ceremony, take into their confi- 
dence the housebreaker’s boy, the con- 
fessed comrade of thieves and _pick- 
pockets ; admit him to their table, and 
even persuade their domestics to call 
him Master Oliver. Is not this rather 
an overstepping of the legitimate li- 
cence of novel-writers, Mr. Dickens ? 
But this is not all. The workhouse 
orphan takes to be a gentleman with 
equal precipitancy, and, in a few days, 
is found enacting the part with marvel- 
lous propriety. In the early part of 
the narrative, we were disposed to ad- 
mire a little at the philosophic temper, 
and precocious spirit of the boy of ten 
years’ old, but we remembered the say- 
ing, (we believe of Charles Lamb,) that 
the offspring of the poor are never 
children, and we reconciled ourselves 
to Oliver's extraordinary wisdom by the 
unquestionable correctness of that acute 
remark. Misery and privation are, no 
doubt, excellent teachers; but it is ra- 
ther too much to expect that they can, 
of themselves, wipe out the marks of 
the workhouse and the kennel. . 


But we have made up our minds not 
to be severe upon Mr. Dickens, and 
while Oliver remains with his kind 
friends we shall return with our author 
to scenes in which he is always amus- 
ing and always true to nature. Mrs. 


Corney, the matron of the parish work 
house, /oquitur. 


«« Oh, come in with you!” said Mrs, 
Corney, sharply. ‘Some of the old 
women dying, I suppose ;—they always 
die when I’m at meals. Don’t stand 
there, letting the cold air in, don't, 
What's amiss now, eh ?’ 

« ¢ Nothing, ma’am, nothing,’ replied a 
man’s voice. 

« «Dear me!’ exclaimed the matron in 
a much sweeter tone, “is that Mr. 
Bumble?’ 

«¢ At your service, ma’am,’ said Mr, 
Bumble, who had been stopping outside 
to rub his shoes clean, and shake the snow 
off his coat, and who now made his 
pearance, bearing the cocked-hat in one 
hand and a bundle in the other. ¢ Shall 
I shut the door ma’am ?’ 

«The lady modestly hesitated to reply, 
lest there should be any impropriety in 
holding an interview with Mr. Bumble with 
closed doors. Mr. Bumble, taking advan- 
tage of the hesitation, and being very cold 
himself, shut it without further permission, 

««¢ Hard weather, Mr. Bumble,’ said 
the matron. 

«¢ Hard, indeed, ma’am,’ replied the 
beadle. ¢ Anti-porochial weather this, 
ma’am. We have given away, Mra, 
Corney,—we have given away a matter 
of twenty quartern loaves and a cheese 
and a half, this very blessed afternoon; 
and yet them paupers are not con- 
tented.’ 

«¢ Of course not. When would they 
be, Mr. Bumble 2?’ said the matron, sip- 
ping her tea. 

«« When, indeed, ma’am,’ rejoined Mr, 
Bumble. ‘ Why, here’s one man that, 
in consideration of his wife and large 
family, has a quartern loaf and a good 
pound of cheese, full weight. Is he grate- 
ful, ma’am,—is he grateful? Not a 
copper farthing’s worth of it! What 
does he do, ma’am, but ask for a few 
coals, if it’s only a pocket-handkerchief 
full, he says! Coals!—what would he 
do with coals ?— Toast his cheese with 
’em, and then come back for more. 
That’s the way with these people, ma’am ; 
—give ’em a apron full of coals to-day, 
and they’ll come back for another the day 
after to-morrow, as brazen as alabaster.’ 

“The matron expressed her entire 
concurrence in this intelligible simile, and 
the beadle went on. 

«“¢T] never,’ said Mr. Bumble, ‘see 
any thing like the pitch it’s got to. The 
day afore yesterday, a man—you have 
been a married woman, ma’am, and I may 
mention it to you—a man, with hardly a 
rag upon his back (here Mrs, Corney 
looked at the floor), goes to our over- 
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seer’s door when he hes got company 
coming to dinner, and says he must be 
relieved, Mrs. Corney. s he wouldn't 
go away, and shocked the company very 
much, our overseer sent him out a pound 
of potatoes and half a pint of oatmeal. 
«My God! says the ungrateful villain, 
‘What's the use of this to me? You 
might as well give me a pair of iron spec- 

les'—‘ very good,’ says our overseer, 
taking °em away again, ‘ you won't get 
any thing else here.’—‘ Then I'll die in 
the streets!’ says the vagrant—*‘ Oh no, 
you won't,’ says our overseer. 

«¢ Ha! ha!——that was very good !— 
so like Mr. Grannet, wasn’t it?’ inter- 

the matron. ‘ Well, Mr. Bumble ? 

«¢ Well, ma’am,’ rojoined the beadle, 
«he went away and did die in the streets. 
There’s a obstinate pauper for you !’ 

«¢ It beats any thing I could have be- 
lieved,’ observed the matron emphatically. 
+ But don’t you thing out-of-door relief a 
very bad thing any way, Mr. Bumble? 
You're a gentleman of experience, and 
ought to know. Come.’ 

«¢Mrs, Corney,’ said the beadle, 
smiling as men smile who are conscious 
of superior information, ‘ out-of-door 
relief, properly managed,—properly ma- 
naged, ma’am,—is the porochial safeguard. 
The great principle of out-of-door relief 
is to give the paupers exactly what they 
don’t want, and then they get tired of 
coming.’ 

«“ «Dear me,’ exclaimed Mrs. Corney. 
‘ Well, that is a good one, too!’ 

««¢ Yes, Betwixt you and me, ma’am,’ 
returned Mr. Bumble, ‘ that’s the great 
principle; and that’s the reason why, if 
you look at any cases that get into them 
owdacious newspapers, you'll always ob- 
serve that sick families have been relieved 
with slices of cheese. That’s the rule 
now, Mrs. Corney, all over the country. 
—But, however,’ said the beadle, stoop- 
ing to unpack his bundle, ‘these are offi- 
cial secrets ma’am ; not to be spoken of 
except, as I may say, among the porochial 
officers such as ourselves, This is the 

rt wine, ma’am, that the board ordered 
lor the infirmary,—real fresh genuine port 
wine, only out of the cask this afternoon, 
—clear as a bell, and no sediment.’ 

“ Having held the first bottle up to 
the light, and shaken it well to test its 
excellence, Mr. Bumble placed them both 
on the top of a chest of drawers, “folded 
the handkerchief in which they had been 
wrapped, put it carefully in his pocket, 
and took up his hat as if to go. 

“« You'll have a very cold walk, Mr. 
Bumble,’ said the matron. 

“«It blows ma’am,’ replied Mr. Bum- 
ble, turning up his coat-collar, « enough 
to cut one’s ears off.’ 
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‘* The matron looked from the little 
kettle to the beadle who was moving to- 
wards thedoor, and as the beadle coughed, 
a ric mgd to bidding her good night, 
bashfully inquired whether—whether he 
wouldn’t take a cup of tea? 

“Mr. Bumble instantaneously turned 
back his collar again, laid his hat and stick 
upon a chair, and drew another chair up 
to the table. As he slowly seated him- 
self, he looked at the lady. She fixed her 
eyes upon the little tea pot. Mr. Bumble 
coughed again, and slightly smiled. 

« Mrs. Corney rose to get another cup 
and saucer from the closet, As she sat 
down, her eyes once in encountered 
those of the gallant beadle; she coloured, 
and applied herself to the task of making 
his tea. Again Mr. Bumble coughed,— 
louder this time than he had coughed 

et. 
. “« Sweet ? Mr. Bumble,’ inquired the 
matron, taking up the sugar-basin. 

«“«¢ Very sweet, indeed, ma’am,’ replied 
Mr. Bumble. He fixed his eyes on Mrs, 
Corney as he said this; and, if ever a 
beadle looked tender, Mr. Bumble was 
that beadle at that moment. 


«The tea was made, and handed in 
silence. Mr. Bumble, having spread a 
handkerchief over his knees to prevent 
the crumbs from sullying the splendour of 
his shorts, began to eat and drink; vary- 
ing these amusements occasionally by 
fetching a deep sigh, which, however, had 
no injurious effect upon his appetite, but 
on the contrary rather seemed to facilitate 
his operations in the tea and toast depart- 
ment. 

««¢ You have a cat, ma’am, I see,’ said 
Mr. Bumble, glancing at one, who in the 
centre of her family was basking before 
the fire, ‘ and kittens too, I declare!’ 

«¢T am so fond of them, Mr. Bumble, 

ou can’t think,’ replied the matron 
They're so happy, so frolicksome, and so 
cheerful, that they are quite companions 
for me.’ 

««¢ Very nice animals, ma’am,’ replied 
Mr. Bumble approvingly ; ‘so very do- 
mestic.’ 

««¢ Oh, yes!’ eee the matron with 
enthusiasm ; ‘so fond of their home tov, 
that it’s quite a pleasure, I'm sure.’ 

« ¢ Mrs. Corney, ma’am,’ said Mr. 
Bumble slowly, and marking the time 
with his tea-spoon, ‘I mean to say this, 
ma’am, that any cat or kitten that could 
live with you, ma’am, and not be fond of 
it’s home, must be a ass, ma'am,’ 

««Oh, Mr. Bumble!" remonstrated 
Mrs. Corney. 

« «It’s no use disguising fucts, ma'am,’ 
said Mr. Bumble, slowly flourishing the 
teaspoon with a kind of amorous dignity 
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that made him doubly impressive; ‘I 
would drown it myself with pleasure,”* 

«Then you're a cruel man,’ said the 
matron vivaciously, as she held out her 
hand for the beadle’s cup, ‘and a very 
hard-hearted man besides.’ 

«« Hard-hearted, ma’am!’ said Mr. 
Bumble, ‘hard!’ Mr. Bumble resigned 
his cup without another word, squeezed 
Mrs, Corney’s little finger as she took it, 
and inflicting two open handed slaps upon 
his laced waistcoat gave a mighty sigh, 
and hitched his chair a very little morsel 
farther from the fire. 

« It was a round table; and as Mrs. 
Corney and Mr. Bumble had been sitting 
opposite each other, with no great space 
between them, and fronting the fire, it 
will be seen that Mr. Bumble, in receding 
from the fire, and still keeping at the 
table, increased the distance between 
himself and Mrs. Corney; which pro- 
ceeding some prudent readers will doubt- 
less be disposed to admire, and to consider 
an act of great heroism on Mr. Bumble’s 
part, he being in some sort tempted by 
time, place, and opportunity to give ut- 
terance to certain soft nothings, which, 
however well they may become the lips 
of the light and thoughtless, do seem im- 
measurably beneath the dignity of judges 
of the land, members of parliament, minis- 
ters of state, lord-mayors, and other great 
public functionaries, but more particularly 
beneath the stateliness and gravity of a 
beadle, who (as is well known) should be 
the sternest and most inflexible among 
them all. 

« Whatever were Mr. Bumble’s inten- 
tions, however,—and no doubt they were 
of the best,—whatever they were, it un- 
fortunately happened, as has been twice 
before remarked, that the table was a 
round one; consequently Mr. Bumble, 
moving his chair by little and little, soon 
began to diminish the distance between 
himself and the matron, and, continuing 
to travel round the outer edge of the cir- 
cle, brought his chair in time close to that 
in which the matron was seated. Indeed, 
the two chairs touched; and when they 
did so, Mr. Bumble stopped. 

« Now, if the matron had moved her 
chair to the right, she would have been 
scorched by the fire, and if to the left she 
must have fallen into Mr. Bumble’s 
arms; so (being a discreet matron and 
no doubt foreseeing these consequences 
at a glance) she remained where she was, 
and handed Mr. Bumble another cup of 
tea. 

««¢ Hard-hearted, Mrs, Corney ?’ said 
Mr. Bumble, stirring his tea, and looking 
up into the matron’s face, ‘are you hard- 
hearted, Mrs. Corney ?” 

««Dear me!’ exclaimed the matron, 


‘what a very curious question from a 
single man. What can you want to 
know for, Mr. Bumble ?” 

*« The beadle drank his tea to the lass 
drop, finished a piece of toast, whisked the 
crumbs off his knees, wiped his lips, and 
deliberately kissed the matron. 

««Mr. Bumble,’ cried that discreet 
lady in a whisper, for the fright was so 
great that she had quite lost her voice, 
*Mr. Bumble, I shall scream’ Mr, 
Bumble made no reply, but in a slow and 
dignified manner put his arm round the 
matron’s waist. 

“ As the lady had stated her intention 
of screaming, of course she would have 
screamed at this additional boldness, but 
that the exertion was rendered unneces- 
sary by a hasty knocking at the door, 
which was no sooner heard than Mr, 
Bumble darted with much agility to the 
wine-bottles, and began dusting them with 
great violence, while the matron sharply 
demanded who was there. It is. worthy 
of remark as a curious physical instance 
of the efficacy of a sudden surprise in 
counteracting the effects of extreme fear, 
that her voice had quite recovered all its 
official asperity. 

«“<¢ If you please mistress,’ said a wi- 
thered old female pauper, hideously ugly, 
putting her head in at the door, ‘Old 
Sally is a-going fast.’ 

«¢ Well, what's that to me?’ angrily 
demanded the matron. ‘I can’t keep het 
alive, can I ?’ 

«“«No, no, mistress,’ replied the old 
woman, ‘nobody can; she’s far beyond 
the reach of help. I’ve seen a many 
people die, little babes and great strong 
men, and I know when death’s a-coming 
well enough. But she’s troubled in her 
mind ; and when the fits are not on her,— 
and that’s not often, for she is dying very 
hard,—she says she has got something to 
tell which you must hear. She'll never 
die quiet till you come, mistress.’ 

« At this intelligence the worthy Mrs. 
Corney muttered a variety of invectives 
against old women who couldn’t even die 
without purposely annoying their betters; 
and, muffling herself in a thick shawl 
which she hastily caught up, briefly re- 
quested Mr. Bumble to stop till she came 
back lest any thing particular should 
occur, and bidding the messenger walk 
fast, and not be all night hobbling up the 
stairs, following her from the room with 
a very ill grace, scolding all the way.” 


If Mr. Nicholls has not read Oliver 
Twist, he will assuredly read the Uni- 
versity Magazine, and it is for his 
especial behoof we have introduced Mr. 
Bumble’s admirable remarks upon “out 
door relief.” They cannot, indeed 
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add to the knowledge of that most 
vigilant and sharp-sighted of tourists, 
but are they not ready cut and dry to 
be printed as manuals for the guidance 
of those 80 re-impersonations of the 
renowned Signor Manual Ordonnez, 
to whom the imprisonment and star- 
vation of the poor of Ireland is about 
to be entrusted ? 

So far as story goes, we have now 
nearly finished the history of Oliver 
Twist, but our author has only reached 
the middle of his 2d volume, and there 
is consequently a volume and a half 
yetto be made up. This is done by a 
few more work-house, und a few more 
London scenes, most of which, in both 
departments, are well worthy of perusal. 
There is also a little episode in the 
shape of a love affair, between Miss 
Rose Maylie and Mr. Harry Maylie, 
which at the end of the 3rd volume 
will be found to terminate just as such 
affairs usually do, and, no doubt, always 
ought 4o terminate. By the way, it 
turns out in the end, that Miss Rose is 
not the old lady’s niece at all, but only 
an orphan taken up by her, (she ap- 
pearing to have a particular fancy for 
undertaking the charge of such indivi- 
duals. Amongst other interesting de- 
tails contained in this latter half of a 
tale, we cannot pass over the following 
account of the catastrophe of the 
“ Artful Dodger :” 


“Tt was indeed Mr. Dawkins, who, 
shuffling into the office with the big coat 
sleeves tucked up as usual, his left hand 
in his pocket, and his hat in his right, 
preceded the jailer with a rolling gait 
altogether indescribable, and taking his 
place in the dock requested in an audible 
voice to know what he was placed in that 
‘ere disgraceful sitivation for. 

“« Hold your tongue, will you ?’ said 
the jailer. 

“«T’'m an Englishman, an't I?’ rejoin- 
ed the Dodger. ‘Where are my priwi- 
ledges?’ 

“¢ You'll get your privileges soon 
enough,’ retorted the jailer, ‘and pepper 
with ’em.’ 

“ ¢ We'll see wot the Secretary of State 
for the Home Affairs has got to say to 
the beaks, if I don’t,’ replied Mr. Daw- 
kins. ¢ Now then, wot is this here busi- 
ness? I shall thank the madg’strates to 
dispose of this here little affair, and not 
to keep me while they read the paper, for 
I've got an appointment with a genelman 
in the city, and as I'ma man of my word, 
and wery punctual in business matters, 
he'll go away if I ain’t there to my time, 
and then pr'aps there won’t be an action 
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for damage against those as kept me away. 
Oh no, certainly not!’ 

« At this point the Dodger, with a show 
of being very particular with a view to 
proceedings to be had thereafter, desired 
the jailer to communicate ‘the names of 
them two old files as was on the bench,’ 
which so tickled the spectators that they 
laughed almost as heartily as Master 
Bates could have done if he had heard 
the request. 

“¢ Silence there!’ cried the jailer. 

«« What is this?’ inquired one of the 
magistrates, 
fa ‘A pick-pocketing case, your wor- 
ship. 

« ¢ Has that boy ever been here before?’ 

«* He ought to have been a many 
times,’ replied the jailer. ‘ He has been 
pretty well everywhere else. J know 
him well, your worship.’ 

«“<«QOh! you know me, do you?’ cried 
the Artful, making a note of the state- 
ment. ‘ Wery good. That’s a case of 
deformation of character, any way.’ 

“Here there was another laugh, and 
another cry of silence, 

««¢ Now then, where are the witnesses ?” 
said the clerk. 

«« Ah! that’s right,’ added the Dodger. 

«“¢ Where are they? I should like to 
see ’em.’ 

« This wish was immediately gratified, 
for a policeman stepped forward who had 
seen the prisoner attempt the pocket of 
an unknown gentleman in a crowd, and 
indeed take a handkerchief therefrom, 
which being a very old one, he delibe- 
rately put back again, after trying it on 
his own countenance. For this reason 
he took the Dodger into custody as soon 
as he could get near him, and the said 
Dodger being searched had upon his per- 
son a silver snuff-box with the owner’s 
name engraved upon the lid. This gen- 
tleman had been discovered on reference 
to the Court Guide, and being then and 
there present, swore that the snuff-box 
was his, and that he had missed it on the 
previous day, the moment he had disen- 
gaged himself from the crowd before 
referred to. He had also remarked a 
young gentleman in the throng particu- 
larly active in making his way about, and 
that young gentleman was the prisoner 
before him. 

«« Have you any thing to ask this wit- 
ness, boy ?’ said the Magistrate, 

“¢ T wouldn't abase myself by descend- 
ing to hold any conversation with him,’ 
replied the Dodger, 

«« Flave you any thing to say at all?’ 

«Do you hear his worship ask if 
you've any thing to say?’ inquired the 
jailer, nudging the silent Dodger with his 
elbow. 
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««T beg your ion,’ said the Dodger, 
looking up with an air of abstraction. 
* Did you address yourself to me, my 
man ?* 

“*I never see such an out-and-out 
young wagabond, your worship,’ observed 
the officer with a grin. ‘Do you mean 
to say any thing, you young shaver ?’ 

«« No,’ replied the Dodger, ‘ not here, 
for this ain’t the shop of justice; besides 
which my attorney is a-breakfasting this 
morning with the Wice President of the 
House of Commons; but I shall have 
something to say elsewhere, and so will 
he, and so will a wery numerous and re- 
spectable circle of acquaintance as ‘ill 
make them beaks wish they'd never been 
born, or that they’d got their footman to 
hang ’em up to their own hat-pegs, ‘afore 
they let em come out this morning to try 
itupon me. I'll , 

«« There, he’s fully committed!’ inter- 
posed the clerk. * Take him away.’ 

««« Come on,’ said the jailer. 

“¢Oh ab! I'll come on,’ replied the 
Dodger, brushing his hat with the palm 
of his hand. ‘ Ah! (to the bench) it’s 
no use your looking frightened; I won't 
show you no mercy, not a ha’porth of it. 
You'll pay for this, my fine fellers; I 
wouldn't be you forsomething. I wouldn’t 
go tree now if you was to fall down on 
your knees and ask me. Here, carry me 
off to prison. Take me away.’ 

“With these last words the Dodger 
suffered himself to be led off by the col- 
lar, threatening till he got into the ro 
to make a parliamentary business of it; 
and then grinning in the officer’s face 
with great glee and self-approval.” 


The only advance made during this 
yeriod in the History of the “ Parish 
Boy's Progress,” is the introduction 
upon the stage of a man calling himself 
Monks, but who turns out to be Oliver’s 
elder and legitimate brother. This 
worthy, for reasons best known to him- 
self, entertains a most unextinguishable 
hatred against our hero, whose relation- 
ship to him he discovers by some means, 
not very a explained. For the 
purpose of gratifying his hatred, he em- 
ploys the Jew, Fagin, to make a thief 
of Oliver, and great is their consterna- 
tion when they find he has been re- 
moved from their toils, by the result of 
the attempted burglary. “ New plots are 
constructed for his re-capture, which, 
being overheard by Nancy, are, by her, 
reported to Rose Maylie, who imme- 
diately takes up Olivers cause in a most 
chivalrous manner, and is aided and 
abetted vigorously by Mr. Brownlow, 
who just then most opportunely returns 
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from the West Indies, where he had 
been upon a wild chase. A 
meeting is arranged between Nancy, 
Miss Rose, (who, it is to be remember. 
ed, is just seventeen years old,) and 
Mr. Brownlow, and it accordingly takes 
place upon London Bridge, at twelve 
o'clock at night. The conversation is 
overheard by an agent of the Jew's, 
and being reported to him, produces 
the fatal consequences, so graphically 
told in the following most powerful 
passages :— 


“It was nearly two hours before day- 
break—that time which in the autumn of 
the year may be truly called the dead of 
night, when the streets are silent and de- 
serted, when even sound appears to slum. 
ber, and profligacy and riot have stagger. 
ed home to dream—.it was at this still and 
silent hour that the Jew sat watching in 
his old lair, with face so distorted and pale, 
and eyes so red and bloodshot, that he 
looked less like a man than like some 
hideous phantom, moist from the grave, 
and worried by an evil spirit. 

« He sat crouching over a cold hearth, 
wrapped in an old torn coverlet, with his 
face turned towards a wasting candle that 
stood upon a table by his side. His right 
hand was raised to his lips, and as, absorb- 
ed in thought, he bit his long black nails, 
he disclosed among his toothless gums a 
few such fangs as should have been a dog’s 
or rat’s, 

«Stretched upon a mattrass on the floor 
lay Noah Claypole, fast asleep. Towards 
him the old man sometimes directed his 
eyes for an instant, then brought them 
back again to the candle, which, with long- 
burnt wick drooping almost double, and 
hot grease falling down in clots upon the 
table, plainly showed that his thoughts 
were busy elsewhere. 

“Indeed they were. Mortification at 
the overthrow of his notable scheme, ha- 
tred of the girl who had dared to palter 
with strangers, an utter distrust of the 
sincerity of her refusal to yield him up, 
bitter disappointment at the loss of his re- 
venge on Sikes, the fear of detection and 
ruin and death, and a fierce and deadly 
rage kindled by all,—these were the pas- 
sionate considerations that following close 
upon each other with rapid and ceaseless 
whirl shot through the brain of Fagin, as 
every evil thought and blackest purpose 
lay working at his heart. 

« He sat without changing bis attitude 
in the least, or appearing to take the 
smallest heed of time, until his quick ear 
seemed to be attracted by a footstep in 
the street. 

“«¢ At last,’ muttered the Jew, wiping 
his dry and fevered mouth, * At last,’ 
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« The bell rang gently as he — 
He crept up stairs to the dosr, and pre- 
seatly returned accompanied by a man 
muffied to the chin, who carried a bundle 
under one arm. Sitting down and throw- 
ing back his outer coat, the man displayed 
the burly frame of Sikes. 

««¢ There,’ he said, laying the bundle on 
thetable. ‘Take care of that, and do the 
most you can with it. It’s been trouble 
enough to get; I thought I should have 
been here three hours ago,’ 

« Fagin laid his hand upon the bundle, 
and lecking it in the cupboard, sat down 
again without speaking. But he did not 
take his eyes off the robber for an instant 
during this action, and now that they sat 
over against each other face to face, he 
looked fixedly at him, with his lips qui- 
vering so violently, and his face so altered 
by the emotions which had mastered him, 
that the housebreaker involuntarily drew 
back his chair, and surveyed him with a 
look of real affright. 

« ¢ Wot now?’ cried Sikes. ‘ Wot do 
you look at a man so for ?—Speak, will 

ou?” 
« The Jew raised his right hand, and 
shook his trembling forefinger in the air, 
but his passion was so great, that the 
power of speech was for the moment 
gone. 

««Damme!’ said Sikes, feeling in his 
breast with a look of alarm. ‘He's gone 
mad. I must look to myself here.’ 

« «No, no,’ rejoined Fagin, finding his 
voice, ‘It’s not—you're not the person, 
Bill. I’ve no—no fault to find with you.’ 

«¢QOh, you bhaven’t, haven’t you ?’ 
said Sikes, looking sternly at him, and os- 
tentatiously passing a pistol into a more 
convenient pocket. ‘That's lucky—for 
one of us. Which one that is, don’t 
matter.’ 

«<Ive got that to tell you, Bill,’ said 
the Jew, drawing his chair nearer, ‘ will 
make you worse than me.’ 

“ ¢ Aye?’ returned the robber with an 
incredulous air. ‘ Tell away. Look 
sharp, or Nance will think I’m lost.’ 

«“<«Lost! cried Fagin. ‘She has 
pretty well settled that in her own mind 
already.’ 

“ Sikes looked with an aspect of great 
perplexity into the Jew’s face, and reading 
no satisfactory explanation of the riddle 
there, clenched his coat collar in his huge 
hand, and shook him soundly. 

« ¢ Speak, will you!’ he said; ¢ or if you 
don’t, it shall be for want of breath. 
Open your mouth and say wot you've got 
to say in plain words. Out with it, you 
thundering old cur, out with it.’ 

“«« Suppose that lad that’s lying there 
——’ Fagin began. 

“ Sikes turned round to where Noah 
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was —— , aeif he had not previous! 
observ hiss. * Well,’ he said, aming 
his former position. 

« ¢ Suppose that lad, pursued the Jew, 
‘was to peach—blow upon us all—first 
seeking out the right folks for the pur- 
pose, and then having a meeting with ’em 
in the street to paint our likenesses, de- 
scribe every mark that they might know 
us by, and the crib where we might be 
most easily taken. Sup; he was to do 
all this, and besides to blow upon a plant 
we've all been in, more or Sapadk his 
own fancy; not grabbed, trapped, tried, 
earwigged by the parson and brought to 
it on bread and water,—but of his own 
fancy; to please his own taste; stealing 
out at night to find those most interested 
against us, and peaching to them. Do you 
hear me?’ cried the Jew, his eyes flashing 
with rage. ‘ Suppose he did all this, 
what then ?” 

«“¢ What then!’ replied Sikes with a 
tremendous oath. ‘If he was left alive 
till I came, I'd grind his skull under the 
iron heel of my boot into as many grains 
as there are hairs upon his head.’ 

« «What if I did it!’ cried the Jew 
almost ina yell ‘J, that know so much, 
and could hang so many besides myself!’ 

«“¢T don’t know,’ replied Sikes, clench- 
ing his teeth and turning white at the 
mere suggestion. ‘I'd do something in 
the jail that ’ud get me put in irons; and 
if I was tried along with you, I’d fall upon 
you with them in the open court, and beat 
your brains out afore the people. I should 
have such strength,’ muttered the robber, 
poising his brawny arm, ‘that I could 
smash your head as if a loaded waggon 
had gone over it.’ 

« ¢ You would,’ 

“¢ Would I! said the housebreaker. 
‘Try me.’ 

“ «Tf it was Charley, or the Dodger 
or Bet, or. 

“««« T don’t care who,’ replied Sikes im- 
patiently. ‘ Whoever it was, I'd serve 
them the same.’ 

“ Fagin again looked hard at the rob- 
ber, and motioning him to be silent, 
stooped over the bed upon the floor, and 
shook the sleeper to rouse him, Sikes 
leant forward in his chair, looking on with 
his hands upon his knees as if wondering 
much what all this questioning and pre- 
paration was to end in. 

«* Bolter, Bolter. Poor lad!’ said 
Fagin, looking up with an expression of 
devilish anticipation, and speaking slowly 
and with marked emphasis. ‘He's tired 
—tired with watching for her so long,— 
watching for her, Bill.’ 

«« Wot d’ye mean?’ asked Sikes, draw- 
ing back. 

“ The Jew made no answer, but bend- 
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ing over the sleeper again, hauled him in- 
to a sitting posture. When his assumed 
name had been repeated several times, 
Noah rubbed his eyes, and giving a heavy 
yawn, looked sleepily about him. 

««Tell me thatagain—once again, 
just for him to hear,’ said the Jew, point- 
ing to Sikes as he spoke. 

«“¢ Tell yer what?’ asked the sleepy 
Noah, shaking himself pettishly. 

«¢ That about—Nancy,’ said the Jew, 
clutching Sikes by the wrist, as if to pre- 
vent his leaving the house before he had 
heard enough, ‘ You followed her? 

««¢ Ves,’ 

** «To London Bridge ?’ 

« ¢ Yes.’ 

«« « Where she met two people ?” 

« * So she did.’ 

«¢A gentleman, and a lady that she 
had gone to of her own accord before, 
who asked her to give up all her pals, and 
Monks first, which she did—and to de- 
scribe him, which she did—and to tell her 
what house it was that we meet at and go 
to, which she did—and where it could be 
best watched from, which she did—and 
what time the people went there, which 
she did. She did all this. She told it all, 
every word without a threat, without a 
murmur—she did—didn’t she ?’ cried the 
Jew, half mad with fury.’ 

« ¢ All right,’ replied Noah, scratching 
his head. ‘ That’s just what it was!’ 

«« «What did they say about last Sun- 
day ?? demanded the Jew. 

« ¢ About last Sunday!’ replied Noah, 
considering. ‘Why, I told yer that be- 
fore.” 

«* Again. Tell it again!’ cried Fagin, 
tightening his grasp on Sikes, and bran- 
dishing his other hand aloft as the foam 
flew from his lips, 

“They asked her,’ said Noah, who, as 
he grew more wakeful, seemed to have a 
dawning perception who Sikes was, ‘ they 
asked her why she didn’t come last Sun- 
day, as she promised. She said she 
could’nt—’ 

“ Why—why” interrupted the Jew, 
triumphantly. ~- Tell him that.’ 

«+ Because she was forcibly kept at 
home by Bill, the man she had told them 
of before,’ replied Noab. 

« ¢ What more of him?’ cried the Jew. 
* What more of the man she had told them 
of before? Tell him that, tell him that.’ 

«« Why, that she couldn't very easily 
get out of doors unless he knew where she 
was going to,’ said Noah; ‘and so the 
first time she went to see the lady, she— 
ha! ha! ha! it made me laugh when she 
said it, that it did—she gave him a drink 
of laudanum.’ 

“Hell's fire!’ cried Sikes, breaking 
fiercely from the Jew. ‘ Let me go!’ 
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“ Flinging the old man from him, he 
rushed from the room, and darted wildly 
and furiously up the stairs. 

“* Bill, Bill!’ cried the Jew, following 
him hastily, ‘A word. Only a word.’ 

“The word would not have been ex. 
changed, but that the housebreaker was 
unable to open the door, on which he was 
expending fruitless oaths aud violence when 
the Jew came panting up. 

««Let me out,’ said Sikes, 
speak to me—it’s not safe. 
say.’ 

«¢ Hear me speak a word,’ rejoined the 
Jew, laying his hand upon the lock. * You 
won't be , 

««¢ Well,’ replied the other. 

« ¢ You won’t be—too— violent, Bill?’ 
whined the Jew. 

«« The day was breaking, and there was 
light enough for the men to see each 
other's faces. They exchanged one brief 
glance ; there was a fire in the eyes of 
both which could not be mistaken 

“«T mean,’ said Fagin, showing that he 
felt all disguise was now useless—‘ not too 
violent for safety. Be crafty, Bill, and 
not too bold,’ 

«Sikes made no reply, but pulling open 
the door of which the. Jew had turned the 
lock, dashed into the silent streets. 

“Without one pause or moment’s con- 
sideration—without once turning his head 
to the right or left, or raising his eyes to 
the sky, or lowering them to the ground, 
but looking straight before him with savage 
resolution, his teeth so tightly compressed 
that the strained jaw seemed starting 
through his skin, the robber held on his 
headlong course, nor muttered a word, nor 
relaxed a muscle uutil he reached his own 
door. He opened it softly with a key, 
strode lightly up the stairs, and entering 
his own room, double-locked the dvor, and 
lifting a heavy table against it, drew back 
the curtain of the bed. 

The girl was lying half-dressed upon it. 
He had roused her from her sleep, for she 
raised herself with a hurried and startled 
look. 

«“<¢ Get up,’ said the man. 

“It is you, Bill!’ said the girl, with an 
expression of pleasure at his return. 

«Tt is,’ was the reply. ¢ Get up.’ 

« There was a candle burning, but the 
man hastily drew it from the candlestick 
and hurled it under the grate. Seeing the 
faint light of early day without, the girl 
rose to undraw the curtain. 

«*¢ Let it be,’ said Sikes, thrusting his 
hand before her. ‘There’s light enough 
for wot I've got to do.’ 

« ¢ Bill, said the girl, in the low voice of 
alarin, ‘ why do you look like that at me?’ 

« The robber sat regarding her for a few 
seconds with dilated nostrils and heaving 
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reast, and then gtasping her by the head 
= throat dragged her into the middle of 
the room, and looking once towards the 


door, placed his heavy hand upon her 


mouth. " . 

«¢ Bill, Bill—’ gasped the girl, wrestling 
with the strength of mortal fear—‘ I won't 
scream or cry—not once—hear me—speak 
to me—tell me what I have done.’ 

«+ You know, you she devil!’ returned 
the robber, suppressing his breath. + You 
were watched to-night; every word you 

id was heard,’ 
af Then spare my life for the-love of 
heaven as I'spared your's,’ rojoined the 
girl, clinging to him. «Bill, dear Bill, you 

ou cannot have the heart to kill me. Oh! 
think of all I have given up only this one 
night for you. You shall have time to 
think, and save yourself this crime ; I will 
not loose my hold, you cannot throw me 
off. Bill, Bill, for dear God's sake, for 
your own, for mine, stop before you spill 
my blood. I have been true to you, upon 
my guilty soul I have.’ . . 

« The man struggled violently to release 
his arms, but those of the girl were clasped 
round his, and tear her as he would he 
could not tear them away. 

«¢ Bill,’ cried the girl, striving to lay her 
head upon his breast, «the gentleman and 
that dear lady told me to-night of a home 
in some foreign country where [ could end 
my days in solitude and peace, Let me 
see them again, and beg them on my knees 
to show the same mercy and goodness to 
you, and let us both leave this dreadful 
place, and far apart lead better lives, and 
forget how we have lived except in prayers, 
and never see each other more. It is 
never too late to repent. They told me 
so—I feel it now—but we must have time 
—a little, little time!’ 

« The house-breaker freed one arm, and 

his pistol. The certainty of im- 
Ove pain if he fired flashed across 
his mind even in the midst of his fury, and 
he beat it twice with all the foree he could 
summon, upon the upturned face that 
almost touched his own. 

“ She staggered and fell, nearly blinded 
with the blood that rained down from a 
deep gash in het forehead, but raising her- 
self with difficulty on her knees drew from 
her bosom a white handkerchief—Rose 
Maylie’s own—and holding it up in her 
folded hands as high towards heaven as her 
feeble strength would let her, breathed one 
prayer for mercy to her Maker. 

* It was a ghastly figure to look upon. 
The murderer staggering backward to the 
wall, and shutting out the sight with his 
hand, seized a heavy club and struck her 
down. 

“ Of all bad deeds that under cover of 
the darkness had been committed within 


wide London’s bounds since night hung 
over it, that was the worst. Of all the 
horrors that rose with an ill scent upon the 
morning air, that was the foulest and most 
cruel, 

“ The sun—the bright sun that brings 
back not light alone but new life and hope 
and freshness to man—burst upon the 
crowded city in clear and radiant glory. 
Through costly-coloured glass and paper- 
mended window—through cathedral dome 
and rotten crevice, it shed its equal ray. It 
lighted up the room where the murdered 
woman lay. It did. He tried to shut it 
out, but it would stream in. If the sight 
had been a ghastly one in the dull morning, 
what was it now in all that brilliant light? 

“He had not moved: he had been 
afraid to stir. There had been a moan 
and motion of the hand ; and with terror 
added to heat he had struck and struck 
again. Once he threw a rug over it; but 
it was worse to fancy the eyes, and imagine 
them moving towards him, ‘than to see 
them glaring upwards as if watching the 
reflection of the pool of gore that quivered 
and danced in the sunlight on the ceiling. 
He had plucked it off again. And there 
was the body—mere flesh and blood, no 
more—but such flesh, and such blood } 

“ He struck a light, kindled a fire, and 
thrust the club into it. There was human 
hair upon the end which blazed and shrunk 
into a light cinder, and, caught by the air, 
whirled up the chimney. Even that 
frightened him, sturdy as he was, but he 
held the weapori till it broke, and then 
piled it on the coals to burn away, and 
smoulder into ashes. He washed himself 
and rubbed his clothes ; there were spots 
that would not be removed, but he cut the 
pieces out and burned them. How those 
stains were dispersed about the room! 
The very feet of the dog were bloody. 

‘« All this time he had never once turned 
his back upon the corpse; no, not fora 
moment. Such preparations completed, 
he moved backwards towards the door, 
dragging the dog with him, lest he should 
carry out new evidences of the crime into 
the streets. He shut the door softly, 
locked it, took the key, and left the 
house. 

“« He crossed over, and glanced up at 
the window, to be sure that nothing was 
visible from the outside. There was the 
curtain still drawn, which she would have 
opened to admit the light she never saw 
again. It lay. nearly under there. He 
knew that. God, how the sun- poured 
down upon the very spot! 

* The glance was instantaneous, It 
was a relief to have got free of the room, 
He whistled on the dog, and walked 
rapidly away. 

‘¢ He went through Islington ; strode 
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up the hill at Highgate on which stands 
the stone in honour of Whittington ; 
turned down to Highgate Hill, unsteady 
of purpose, and uncertain where to go; 
struck off to the right again almost as soon 
as he began to descend it, and taking the 
foot path across the fields, skirted Caen 
Wood, and so came out on Hampstead 
Heath. Traversing the hollow by the 
Vale of Health, he mounted the opposite 
bank, and crossing the road which joins 
the villages of Hampstead and Highgate, 
made along the remaining portion of the 
heath to the fields at North End, in one 
of which he laid himself down under a 
hedge and slept. 

« Soon he was up again, and away,— 
not far into the country, but back towards 
London by the high-road—then back 
again—then over another part of the same 
ground as he had already traversed—then 
wandering up and down in fields and lying 
on ditches’ brinks to rest, and starting up 
to make for some other spot and do the 
same, and ramble on again, 

« Where could he go to, that was near 
and not too public, to get some meat and 
drink? Hendon. That was a good place, 
not far off, and out of most people’s way. 
Thither he directed his steps,—running 
sometimes, and sometimes, with a strange 
perversity, loitering at a snail’s pace, or 
stopping altogether and idly breaking the 
hedges with his stick. But when he got 
there, all the people he met—the very 
children at the doors—seemed to view him 
with suspicion. Back he turned again, 
without the courage to purchase bit or 
drop, though he had tasted no food for 
many hours; and once more he lingered 
on the Heath, uncertain where to go. 

« He wandered over miles and miles of 
ground aud still came back to the old 
place ; morning and noon had passed, and 
the day was on the wane, and still he 
rambled to and fro, and up and down, and 
round and round, and still lingered about 
the same spot. At last be got away, and 
shaped his course for Hatfield. 

« It was nine o’clock at night when the 
man quite tired out, and the dog limping 
and lame from the unaccustomed exercise, 
turned down the hill by the church of the 
quiet village, and plodding along the little 
street, crept into a small public-house, 
whose scanty light had guided them to the 
spot: There was a fire in the tap-room, 
and some country-labourers were drink- 
ing before it. They made room for the 
stranger, but he sat down in the furthest 
corner, and ate and drank alone, or rather 
with his dog, to whom he cast a morsel of 
food from time to time. 

“ The conversation of the men assem- 
bled here turned upon the neighbouring 
Jand and farmers, and when those topics 





were exhausted, upon the age of some old 
man who had been buried on the previous 
Sunday ; the young men present consider. 
ing him very old, and the old men present 
declaring him to have been quite young— 
not older, one white-haired grandfather 
said, than he was—with ten or fifteen year 
of life in him at least—if he had taken 
care; if he had taken care, 

“« There was nothing to attract attention 
or excite alarm in this, The robber after 
paying his reckoning, sat silent and unno- 
ticed in his corner, and had almost dropped 
asleep, when he was half wakened by the 
noisy entrance of a new comer. 

“ This was an antic fellow, half pedlar 
and half mountebank, who travelled about 
the country on foot to vend hones, strops, 
razors, washballs, harness paste, medicines 
for dogs and horses, cheap perfumery, 
cosmetics, and such-like wares, which he 
carried in a case slung to his back. His 
entrance was the signal for various homely 
jokes with the countrymen, which slack. 
ened not until he had made his supper, 
and opened his box of treasures, when he 
ingeniously contrived to unite business 
with amusement, 

«“¢ And what be that stoof—good to 
eat, Harry ?’ asked a grinning countryman, 
pointing to some composition-cakes in one 
corner. 

«¢ This,’ said the fellow producing one, 
‘this is the infallible and invaluable com- 
position for removing all sorts of stain, 
rust, dirt, mildew, spick, speck, spot, or 
spatter, from silk, satin, linen, cambric, 
cloth, crape, stuff, carpet, merino, muslin, 
bombazeen, or woollen stuff. Wine stains, 
fruit stains, beer stains, water stains, paint 
stains, pitch stains, any stains—all come 
out at one rub with the infallible and in- 
valuable composition. If a lady stains her 
honour, she has only need to swallow one 
cake and she’s cured at once—for it’s poi- 
son. Ifa gentleman wants to prove his, 
he has only need to bolt one little square, 
and he has put it beyond question—for 
it’s quite as satisfactory as a pistol-bullet, 
and a great deal nastier in the flavour, con- 
sequently the more credit in taking it. 
One penny a square, With all these vir- 
tues, one penny a square.’ 

« There were two buyers directly, and 
more of the listeners plainly hesitated, 
The vender observing this, increased in 
loquacity. 

« ¢ It’s all bought up as fast as it can be 
made,’ said the fellow. ‘« There are four- 
teen water-mills, six steam-engines, and a 
galvanic battery always a-working upon it, 
and they can’t make itfast enough, though 
the men work so hard that they die off, and 
the widows is pensioned directly with 
twenty pound a-year for each of the chil- 
dren, and a premium of fifty for twins. 
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One penny 3 wo halfpence is all 
the same, and four farthings is received 
with joy. One penny a square. Wine- 
stains, fruit-stains, beer-stains, water-stains, 
paint-stains, pitch-stains, mud-stains, blood- 
stains—here is a stain upon the hat of a 
gentleman in company that I'll take clean 
out before he can order me a pint of ale.’ 

«¢ Hah I’ cried Sikes starting up. ‘ Give 
that back.’ ; 

«« Jl take it clean out, Sir,’ replied 
the man, winking to the company, ‘ before 
you can come across the room to get it. 
Gentlemen all, observe the dark stain upon 
this gentleman’s hat, no wider than a shil- 
ling, but thicker than a half-crown, Whe- 
ther it is a wide-stain, fruit-stain, beer-stain, 
water-stain, paint-stain, pitch-stain, mud- 
stain, or blood-stain—’ 

« The man got no farther, for Sikes with 
a hideous imprecation overthrew the table, 
and tearing the hat from him, burst out of 
the house. 

« With the same perversity of feeling 
and irresolution that had ‘fastened upon 
him, despite himself, all day, the murderer, 
finding that he was not followed, and that 
they most probably considered him some 
drunken sullen fellow, turned back up the 
town, and getting out of the glare of the 
lamps of a stage-coach that was standing 
in the street, was walking past, when he 
recognized the mail from London, and 
saw that it was standing at the little post- 
office. He almost knew what was to come, 
but he crossed over and listened. 

« The guard was standing at the door 
waiting for the letter-bag. A man dressed 
like a gamekeeper came up at the moment, 
and he handed him a basket which lay 
ready on the pavement, 

«“¢ That’s for your people,’ said the 
guard. ‘* Now, look alive in there, will 

ou.” 
. ‘Damn that ’ere bag, it warn’t ready 
night afore last: this won’t do, you know.’ 

“ Anything new up in town, Ben?’ 
asked the gamekeeper, drawing back to the 
window-shutters, the better to admire the 
horses. 

“ « No, nothing that I knows on,’ replied 
the man, pulling on his gloves. Corn’s 
up alittle. I heard talk of a murder, too, 
down Spitalfields way, but I don’t reckon 
much upon it.’ 

“© Qh, that’s quite true,’ said a gentle- 
man inside, who was looking out of the 
window. ‘Anda very dreadful murder 
it was,’ 

««¢ Was it, Sir?’ rejoined the guard, 
touching his hat. ‘Man or woman, pray, 
sir ?” 

“¢ A woman,’ replied the gentleman. 
‘ It is supposed ——’ 

*¢ Now, Ben,’ cried the coachman im- 
patiently, 
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«« «Damn that ‘ere bag,’ said the guard ; 
* are you gone to sleep in there ?” 

““*- Coming,’ cried the office-keeper, 
running out. 

“+ Coming,’ growled the guard. ‘Ah, 
so ’s the young ’ooman of property that’s 
going to take a fancy to me, but I don’t 
know when. Hear, give hold. All 
ri—ight !’ 

“The horn sounded a few cheerful 
notes, and the coach was gone. 

“ Sikes remained standing in the street, 
apparently unmoved by what he had just 
heard, and agitated by no stronger feel- 
ing than a doubt where to go. At length 
he went back again, and took the road 
which leads from Hatfield to St, Albans, 

“ He went on doggedly; but as he left 
the town behind him, and plunged further 
and further into the solitude and darkness 
of the road, he felt a dread and awe creep- 
ing upon him which shook him to the core, 
Every object before him, substance or 
shadow, still or moving, took the semblance 
of some fearful thing; but these fears 
were nothing compared to the sense that 
haunted him of that morning’s ghastly 
figure following at his heels. He could 
trace its shadow inthe gloom, supply the 
smallest item of the outline, and note how 
stiff and solemn it seemed to stalk along. 
He could hear its garments rustling in the 
leaves, and every breath of wind came 
laden with that last low cry. If he 
stopped, it did the same. If he ran, it 
followed—not running too, that would 
have been a relief, but like a corpse en- 
dowed with the mere machinery of life, 
and borne upon one slow melancholy wind 
that never rose or fell. 

« At times he turned with desperate 
determination, resolved to beat this phan-~ 
tom off, though it should look him dead ; 
but the hair rose from his head, and his 
blood stood still; for it had turned with 
him and was behind him then. He had 
kept it before him that morning, but it was 
behind him now—always. He leant his 
back against a bank, and felt that it stood 
above him, visibly out against the cold 
night-sky. He threw himself upon the 
road—on his back upon the road. At his 
head it stood, silent, erect, and still—a 
living grave-stone with its epitaph in 
blood. 

« Let no man talk of murderers escap- 
ing justice, and hint that Providence must 
sleep. There were twenty score of violent 
deaths in one long minute of that agony 
of fear. 

‘¢ There was a shed in a field he passed 
that offered shelter for the night. Before 
the door were three tall poplar trees, which 
made it very dark within, and the wind 
moaned through them with a dismal wail. 
He could not walk on till daylight came 
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again, and here he stretched himself close 
to the wall—to undergo new torture. 

« For now a vision came before him, as 
constant and more terrible than that from 
which he had escaped. Those widely 
staring eyes, so lustreless and so glassy, 
that he had better borne to see than think 
upon, appeared in the midst of the dark- 
ness ; light in themselves, but giving light 
to nothing. There were but two, but they 
were everywhere, If he shut out the sight, 
there came the room with every well-known 
object—some, indeed, that he would have 
forgotten if he had gone over its contents 
from memory—each in its accustomed 
place. The body was in its place, and its 
eyes were as he saw them when he stole 
away. He got up and rushed into the 
field without. The figure was behind him- 
He re-entered the shed and shrunk down 


once more. The eyes were there before 
he had lain himself along. 


« And here he remained in such terror 
as none but he can know, trembling in 
every limb, and the cold sweat starting 
from every pore, when suddenly there 
arose upon the night-wind the noise of 
distant shouting, and the roar of voices 
mingled in alarm and wonder. Any sound 
of men in that lonely place, even though 
it conveyed a real cause of alarm, was 
something to him. He regained his 
strength and energy at the prospect of 
personal danger, and springing to his feet 
rushed into the open air. 

*« The broad sky seemed on fire. Rising 
into the air with showers of sparks, and 
rolling one above the other, were sheets of 
flame, lighting the atmosphere for miles 
round, and driving clouds of smoke in the 
direction where he stood. The shouts grew 
louder as new voices swelled the roar, and 
he could hear the cry of Fire mingled with 
the ringing of an alarm-bell, the fall of 
heavy bodies, and the crackling of flames 
as they twined round some new obstacle, 
and shot aloft as though refreshed by food. 
The noise increased as he looked. There 
were people there—men and women— 
light, bustle. It was like new life to him. 
He darted onward—straight, headlong— 
dashing through brier and brake, and leap- 
ing gate and fence, as madly as the dog 
who careered with loud and sounding bark 
before him. 

«« He came upon the spot. There were 
half-dressed figures tearing to and fro, some 
endeavouring to drag the frightened horses 
from the stables, others driving the cattle 
from the yard and out-houses, and others 
coming laden from the burning pile amidst 
a shower of falling sparks, and the tumbling 
down of red-hot beams. ‘The apertures 
where doors and windows stood an hour 
ago, disclosed a mass of raging fire; walls 
rocked and crumbled into the burning 





well: the molten lead and iton poured 
down, white hot, upon the ground. Women 
and children shrieked, and men encou 
each other with noisy shouts and cheers, 
The clanking of the engine-pumps and 
the spirting and hissing of the water as it 
fell upon the blazing wood, added to the 
tremendous roar. He shouted too, till he 
was hoarse ; and flying from memory and 
himself plunged into the thickest of the 
pace 

« Hither and thither he dived that night 
—now working at the pumps, and now 
hurrying through the smoke and flame, but 
never ceasing to engage himself wherever 
noise and men were thickest. Up and 
down the ladders, upon the roofs of build. 
ings, over floors that quaked and trembled 
with his weight, under the lee of falling 
bricks and stones,—in every part of that 
great fire was he, but he bore a charmed 
life, and had neither scratch nor bruise, 
nor weariness nor thought, till morning 
dawned again and only smoke and black. 
ened ruins remained, 


« This mad excitement over, there re. 
turned with tenfold force the dreadful con- 
sciousness of his crime. He looked suspi- 
ciously about him, for the men were con- 
versing in groups, and he feared to be the 
subject of their talk. The dog obeyed the 
significant beck of his finger, and they drew 
off stealthily together. He passed near an 
engine where some men were seated, and 
they called to him to share in their refresh- 
ment. He took some bread and meat; 
and as he drank a draught of beer, heard 
the firemen, who were from London, talk- 
ing about the murder. ‘ He has gone to 
Birmingham, they say,’ said one: ‘but 
they'll have him yet, for the scouts are out, 
and by to-morrow night there'll be a cry 
all through the country.’ 

“He h -ried off and walked till he 
almost dro, ped upon the ground; then lay 
down in a lane, and had a long, but broken 
and uneasy sleep. He wandered on again, 
irresolute and undecided, and oppressed 
with the fear of another solitary night. 

“ Suddenly he took the desperate reso- 
tion of going back to London. 

««« There's somebody to speak to there, 
at all events,’ he thought. ‘A good 
hiding-place, too. They'll never expect 
to nab me there after this country scent. 
Why can't I lay by for a week or so, and 
forcing blunt from Fagin, get abroad to 
France! Damme, I'll risk it.’ 

“He acted upon this impulse without 
delay, and choosing the least frequented 
roads, began his journey back, resolved to 
lie concealed within a short distance of the 
metropolis, and, entering it at dusk by a 
circuitous route, to proceed to that’ part 
of it which he had fixed on for his des- 
destination, 
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«The dog, though,—if any descriptions 
of him were out, it would not be forgotten 
that the dog was missing and had probably 
gone with him. This might lead to his 
apprehension as he passed along the streets. 
He resolved to drown him, and walked on 
looking about for a pond ; picking up a 
heavy stone and tying it to his handkerchief 
as he went. 

« The animal looked up into his mas- 
ter’s face while these preparations were 
making—and, whether his instinct appre- 
hended something of their purpose, or the 
robber’s sidelong look at him was sterner 
than ordinary—skulked a little further in 
the rear than usual, and cowered as he 
came more slowly along. When his mas- 
ter halted at the brink of a pool and looked 
round to call him, he stopped outright. 

««¢ Do you hear me call, come here ?” 
cried Sikes whistling. 

« The animal came up from the very 
force of habit; but as Sikes stooped to 
attach the handkerchief to his throat, he 
uttered a low growl and started back, 

«« Come back,’ said the robber, stamp- 
ing on the ground. The dog wagged his 
tail, but moved not. Here Sikes made a 
running noose and called him again. 

« The dog advanced, retreated, paused 
an instant, turned and scoured away at 
his hardest speed. 

«“ The man whistled again and again, 
and sat down and waited in the expecta- 
tion that he would return, But no dog 
appeared, and he resumed his journey.” 


The tale is now rapidly hurried to 
aclose. Sikes, in endavouring to es- 
cape from his pursuers, throws himself 
from the roof of a house, and is 
strangled by a rope, which gets acci- 
dentally round his neck. This clumsy 
termination of the murderer's career 
being, even to the engraved frontis- 
piece representing it, a bungling imi- 
tation of the catastrophe of the arch- 
deacon in Victor Hugo’s Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. 

Oliver, Rose and her husband, 
Mrs. Maylie, Mr. Brownlow and his 
friend Mr. Grimwig, &c. &c., are all, 
of course, made superlatively happy ; 
the subordinate characters are also 
satisfactorily disposed of ; but the fate 
of the Jew Fagin requires a more de- 
tailed history, and with it we shall 
close our notice of Oliver Twist. We 
need not say that the chapter we are 
about to quote contains ample evidence 
of that singular talent for minute and 
accurate observation of the workings 
of the human heart, which we have 
already attributed to Mr. Dickens. 


“ The Jew's last night alive.—The 


court was paved from floor to roof with 
human faces. Inquisitive and eager eyes 
peered from every inch of space; from 
the rail before the dock, away into the 
sharpest angle of the smallest angle in the 
galleries, all looks were fixed upon one 
man—the Jew. Before him and behind, 
above, below, on the right and on the 
left—he seemed to stand surrounded by 
a firmament all bright with beaming 
eyes. 

«« He stood there, in all this glare of 
living light, with one hand resting on the 
wooden slab before him, and the other 
held to his ear, and his head thrust for. 
ward to enable him to catch with greater 
distinctness every word that fell from the 
presiding judge, who was delivering his 
charge to the jury. At times he turned 
his eyes sharply upon them to observe the 
effect of the slightest feather-weight in 
his favour ; and when the points against 
him were stated with terrible distinctness, 
looked towards his counsel in mute ap- 
peal that he would even then urge some- 
thing in his behalf. Beyond these mani- 
festations of anxiety, he stirred not hand 
or foot. He had scarcely moved since 
the trial began; and now that the judge 
ceased to speak, he still remained in the 
saine strained attitude of close attention, 
with his gaze bent on him as though he 
listened still. 


“ A slight bustle in the court recalled 
him to himself,and looking round he saw 
that the jurymen had turned together to 
consider of their verdict. As his eyes 
wandered to the gallery, he could see the 
people rising above each other to see his 
face: some hastily applying their glasses 
to their eyes, and others whispering their 
neighbours with looks expressive of ab- 
horrence. A few there were who seemed 
unmindful of him, and looked only to the 
jury in impatient wonder how they could 
delay, but in no one face—not even among 
the women, of whom there were many 
there—could he read the faintest sym- 
pathy with him, or any feeling but one of 
all-absorbing interest that he should be 
condemned, 


* As he saw all this in one bewildered 
glance, the death-like stillness came 
again, and looking back, he saw that the 
jurymen had turned towards the judge. 
Hush! 

«“ They only sought permission to 
retire. 

‘** He looked wistfully into their faces, 
one by one, when they passed out, as 
though to see which way the greater 
number leant; but that was fruitless. 
The jailer touched him on the shoulder. 
He followed mechanically to the end of 
the dock, and sat down on a-chair. The 
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man pointed it out, or he should not have 
seen it. 

« He looked up into the gallery again. 
Some of the people were eating, and 
some fanning themselves with handker- 
chiefs, for the crowded place was very hot. 
There was one young man sketching his 
face in a little note-book, He wondered 
whether it was like, and looked on when 
the artist broke his pencil-point and made 
another with his knife, as any idle spec- 
tator might have done. 

“In the same way, when he turned 
his eyes towards the judge, his mind 
began to busy itself with the fashion of 
his dress, and what it cost, and how he 
put iton. There was an old fat gentle- 
man on the bench, too, who had gone out 
some half an hour before, and now came 
back. He wondered within himself 
whether this man had been to get his 
dinner, what he had had, and where he 
had had it, and pursued this train of 
careless thought until some new object 
caught his eye and roused another. 

« Not that all this time his mind was 
for an instant free from one oppressive 
overwhelming sense of the grave that 
opened at his feet; it was ever present to 
him, but in a vague and general way, and 
he could not fix his thoughts upon it. 
Thus, even while he trembled and turned, 
burning hot at the idea of speedy death, 
he fell to counting the iron spikes before 
him, and wondering how the head of one 
had been broken off, and whether they 
would mend it or leave it as it was. Then 
he thought of all the horrors of the gal- 
lows and the scaffold, and stopped to 
watch a man sprinkling the floor to cool 
it, and then went on to think again, 

« At length there was a cry of silence, 
and a breathless look from all towards 
the door. The jury returned and passed 
him close. He could glean nothing from 
their faces ; they might as well have been 
of stone. Perfect stillness ensued—not 
a rustle—not a breath—Guilty. 

« The building rang with a tremendous 
shout, and another, and another, and then 
it echoed deep loud groans that gathered 
strength as they swelled out, like angry 
thunder. It was a peal of joy from the 
vee outside, greeting the news that 

would die on Monday. 

« The noise subsided, and he was 
asked if he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed 
upon him. He had resumed his listening 
attitude, and looked intently at his ques- 
tioner while the demand was made, but 
it was twice repeated before he seemed to 
hear it, and then he only muttered that 
he was an old man—an old man—an old 
man—and so dropping into a whisper was 


silent again. 


“ The judge assumed the black ca 
and the prisoner still stood with the same 
air and gesture. A woman in the gal. 
lery uttered some exclamation, called 
forth by this dread solemnity ; he looked 
hastily up, as if angry at the interruption, 
and bent forward yet more attentively, 
The address was solemn and impressive, 
the sentence fearful to hear ; but he stood 
like a marble figure, without the motion 
of a nerve. His haggard face was stil] 
thrust forward, his under jaw hanging 
down, and his eyes staring out before 
him, when the jailer put his hand upon 
his arm, and beckoned him away. He 
gazed stupidly about him for an instant, 
and obeyed, 

“« They led him through a paved room 
under the court, where some prisoners 
were waiting till their turns came, and 
others were talking to their friends who 
crowded round a grate which looked into 
the open yard. There was nobody there 
to speak to Aim, but as he passed, the 
prisoners fell back to render him more 
visible to the people who were clinging 
to the bars, and they assailed him with 
opprobrious names, and screetched and 
hissed. He shook his fist, and would 
have spat upon them, but his conductors 
hurried him on through a gloomy pas- 
sage, lighted by a few dim lamps, into 
the interior of the prison. 

«« Here he was searched, that he might 
not have about him the means of antici- 
pating the law ; this ceremony performed, 
they led him to one of the condemned 
cells, and left him there—alone. 

« He sat down on a stone bench oppo- 
site the door, which served for seat and 
bedstead, and casting his bloodshot eyes 
upon the ground, tried to collect his 
thoughts. After a while he began to 
remember a few disjointed fragments of 
what the judge had said, though it had 
seemed to him at the time that he could 
not heara word. These gradually fell 
into their proper places, and by degrees 
suggested more, so that in a little time he 
had the whole almost as it was delivered. 
To be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead—that was the end. To be hanged 
by the neck till he was dead. 

« As it came on very dark, he began to 
think of all the men he had known who 
had died upon the scaffold—some of them 
through his means. They rose up in 
such quick succession that he could hardly 
count them. He had seen some of them 
die,—and joked too, because they died 
with prayers upon their lips, With what 
a rattling noise the drop went down; 
and how suddenly they changed from 
strong and vigorous men todangling heaps 
of clothes ! 

« Some of them might have inhabited 
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that call—sat upon that very spot. 
It ee eee dark ; why didn't they bring 
a light? The cell had been built for 
many years—scores of men must have 
passed their last hours there—it was like 
sitting in a vault strewn with _dead 
bodies—the cap, the noose, the pinioned 
arms—the faces that he knew even be- 
neath that hideous veil—Light! light! 

« At length when his hands were raw 
with beating against the heavy door and 
walls, two men appeared, one bearing a 
candle, which he thrust into an iron 
candlestick fixed against the wall, and the 
other dragging in a mattress on which to 

the night, for the prisoner was to be 
lavaleus no more. é 

« Then came night— dark, dismal, 
silent night. Other watchers are glad to 
hear the church clocks strike, for they 
tell of life and coming day. To the Jew 
they brought despair. The boom of every 
iron bell came laden with the one deep 
hollow sound—Death. What availed the 
noise and bustle of cheerful morning, 
which penetrated even there, to him? It 
was another form of knell, with mockery 
added to the warning. 

“The day passed off—day, there was 
no day; it was gone as soon as come— 
and night came on again; night so long 
and yet so short; long in its dreadful 
silence, and short in its fleeting hours. 
One time he raved and blasphemed, and 
at another howled and tore his hair. 
Venerable men of his own persuasion had 
come to pray beside him, but he had 
driven them away with curses, They 
renewed their charitable efforts, and he 
beat them off. 

« Saturday night; he had only one 
night more to live. And as he thought 
of this, the day broke— Sunday. 

« It was not until the night of this last 
awful day that a withering sense of his 
helpless desperate state came in its full 
intensity upon his blighted soul ; not that 
he had ever held any defined or positive 
hopes of mercy, but that he had never 
been able to consider more than the dim 
probability of dying so soon. He had 
spoken little to either of the two men who 
relieved each other in their attendance 
upon him, and they, for their parts, made 
no effort to rouse his attention, He had 
sat there awake, but dreaming. Now he 
started up every minute, and with gasping 
mouth and burning skin hurried to an 
fro, in sucha paroxysm of fear and wrath 
that even they—used to such sights—re- 
coiled from him with horror. He grew 
so terrible at last in all the tortures of his 
evil conscience, that one man could not 
bear to sit there, eyeing him alone, and 
so the two kept watch together. 

“ He cowered down upon his stone 
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bed, and thought of the past. He had 
been wounded with some missiles from the 
crowd on the day of his capture, and his 
head was bandaged with a linen cloth. 
His red hair hung down upon his blood- 
less face ; his beard was torn and twisted 
into knots; his eyes shone with a terrible 
light; his unwashed flesh crackled with 
the fever that burnt him up. Eight— 
nine—ten. If it was not a trick to 
frighten him, and those were the real 
hours treading on each other’s heels, 
where would he be when they came 
round again! Eleven. Another struck 
ere the voice of the hour before had 
ceased to vibrate. At eight he would be 
the only mourner in his own funeral 
train; at eleven 

“ Those dreadful walls of Newgate, 
which have hidden so much misery and 
such unspeakable anguish, not only from 
the eyes, but too often and too long from 
the thoughts of men, never held so dread 
a spectacle as that. The few who lingered 
as they passed, and wondered what the 
man was doing who was to be hung to- 
morrow, would have slept but ill that 
night, if they could have seen him then. 

“From early in the evening until 
nearly midnight, little groups of two and 
three presented themselves at the lodge- 
gate, and inquired with anxious faces 
whether any reprieve had been received. 
These being answered in the negative, 
communicated the welcome intelligence 
to clusters in the street, who pointed out 
to one another the door from which he 
must come out, and showed where the 
scaffold would be built, and, walking with 
unwilling steps away, turned back to con- 
jure up the scene. By degrees they fell 
off one by one, and for an hour in the 
dead of night, the street was left to soli- 
tude and darkness. 

“ The space before the prison was 
cleared, and a few strong barriers, painted 
black, had been already thrown across the 
road to break the pressure of the ex- 
pected crowd, when Mr. Brownlow and 
Oliver appeared at the wicket, and pre- 
sented an order of admission to the pri- 
soner, signed by one of the sheriffs. 
They were immediately admitted into the 
lodge. 

“Is the young gentleman to come 
too, sir?” said the man whose duty it 
was to conduct them. ‘ It’s not a sight 
for children sir.’ 

« ¢ It is not indeed, my friend,’ rejoined 
Mr. Brownlow, ‘but my business with 
this man is intimately connected with 
him, and as this child has seen him in the 
full career of his success and villany, I 
think it better—even at the cost of some 
pain and fear—that he should see him 
now. 
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« These few words had been said apart, 
so as to be inaudible to Oliver, The 
man touched his hat, aad glancing at him 
with some curiosity, opened another gate 

ite to that at which they had entered, 
and led them on through dark and winding 
ways, towards the cells, 

«¢ This,” said the man, stopping in a 
gloomy passage where a couple of work- 
men were making some preparations in 
profound silence,—‘this is the place he 
passes through. If you step this way, you 
can see the door he goes out at.’ 

« He led them into a stone kitchen, 
fitted with coppers for dressing the prison 
food, and pointed toa dour. There was 
an open grating above it, through which 
came the sound of men’s voices, mingled 
with the noise of hammering aad the 
throwing down of boards. They were 
putting up the scaffold. 

“ San this place they passed through 
several strong gates, opened by other 
turnkeys from the inner side, and having 
entered an open yard, ascended a flight of 
narrow steps, and came into a with 
a row of strong doors on the left hand. 
Motioning them to remain were they were, 
the turnkey knocked at one of these with 
his bunch of keys. The two attendants 
ofter a little whispering came out into the 
passage, stretching themselves as if glad of 
the temporary relief, and motioned the 
visitors to follow the jailer into the cell. 
They did so. 

« The condemned criminal was seated 
on his bed, rocking himself from side to 
side, with a countenance more like that of 
a snared beast than the face of a man. 
His mind was evidently wandering to his 
old life, for he continued to mutter, with- 
out seeming conscious of their presence 
otherwise than as a part of his vision. 

«“* Good boy, Charley—well done—* 
he mumbled. «Oliver, too, ha! ha! ha! 
Oliver, too—quite the gentleman now— 
quite the—take that boy away to bed.’ 

« The jailer took the disengaged hand 
of Oliver, and whispering him not to be 
alarmed, looked on without speaking. 

«« Take him away to bed—’ eried the 
Jew. ‘Do you hear me, some of you? 
He has been the —the—somehow the cause 
of all this, It’s worth the money to bring 
him up to it—Bolter’s throat, Bill; never 
mind the girl—Bolter’s throat as deep as 
you can cut Saw his head off.’ 

“ Fagin,” said the jailer. 

“That's me!”’ cried the Jew, falling 
instantly into precisely the same attitude 
of listening that he had assumed upon 
his trial. “An old man, my Lord; a 
very old, old man.” 

“ Here,” said the turnkey, laying his 
hand upon his breast to keep him down, 
“ Here’s somebody wants to see you, to 
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ask you some questions, I 

Fagin, Fagin. Are you a man?” 

“TI shan’t be one long,” replied the 
Jew, looking up with a face retaining no 
human expression but and terror, 
“ Strike them all dead! what right have 
they to butcher me ?” 

As he spoke he caught sight of Oliver 
and Mr. Brownlow, and shrinking to the 
furthest corner of the seat, demanded to 
know what they wanted there. 

“« Steady,” said the turnkey, still hold. 
ing him down. “ Now, sir, tell him what 
you want—quick, if you please, for he 
grows worse as the time gets on.” 

“You have some papers,” said Mr, 
Brownlow advancing, “ which were placed 
in your hands for better security, by a 
man called Monks.” 

“It’s all a lie together,”’ replied the 
Jew. “I haven’t one—not one,” 

“For the love of God,” said Mr, 
Brownlow solemnly, “do not say that 
now, upon the very verge of death ; but 
tell me where they are. You know that 
Sikes is dead; that Monks has confessed; 
that there is no hope of any further gain, 
Where are these papers ?”” 

“ Oliver,” cried the Jew, beckoning 
to him. “ Here, here. Let me whisper 
to you.” 

**T am not afraid,”’ said Oliver in @ 
low voice, as he relinquished Mr, Brown. 
low’s hand, 

“The papers,” said the Jew, drawing 
him towards him, “are in a canvass bag, 
in a hole a little way up the chimney in 
the top front room. I want to talk to 
you, my dear—I want to talk to you,” 

«Yes, yes,” returned Oliver, “ Let 
me say aprayer. Do. Let me say one 
prayer; say only one upon your knees 
with me, and we will talk till morning.” 

“ Quiside, outside,” replied the Jew, 
pushing the boy before him towards the 
door, and looking vacantly over his head, 
“Say I’ve gone to sleep—they’ll believe 
you. You canget me out if you take me 
so. Now then, now then." 

“ Oh ! God forgive this wretched man!" 
cried the boy with a burst of tears, 

“That's right, that’s right,” said the 
Jew. ‘That'll help uson. This door 
first; if I shake and tremble as we pass 
the gallows, don’t you mind, but hurry on, 
Now, now, now.” 

“ Have you nothing else to ask him, 
sir?” inquired the turnkey, 

“No other question,” replied Mr, 
Brownlow. ‘If I hoped we could recall 
him to a sense of his position—’ 

“ Nothing will do that, sir,” replied the 
man, shaking bis head, ‘ You had better 
leave him.’ 

“ The door of the cell opened, and the 
attendants returned. 
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« Press on, press on,” cried the Jew. 
«Softly, but not so slow. Faster, faster !”” 

The men laid hands upon him, and 
disengaging Oliver from his grasp, held 
him back. He writhed and struggled 
with the power of desperation, and sent 
up shriek upon shriek that penetrated even 
those massive walls, and rang in their ears 
until they reached the open yard. 

It was some time before they left the pri- 
son ; for Oliver nearly swooned after this 
frightful scene, and was so weak that for an 
hour or more he had not the strength to walk. 


Oliver Twist—By “ Boz.” 
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Day was dawning when they again 
emerged. A great multitude had already 
assembled ; the windows were filled with 
people smoking and playing cards to be- 
guile the time; the crowd were pushing, 
quarrelling, and joking. Every thing 
told of life and animation, but one dark 
cluster of objects in the very centre of all 
—the black stage, the cross beam, the 
rope, and all the hideous apparatus of 
death. 
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